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BOOK I. 

A JUST MAN. 


CHAPTER L 

. 11 . .MTRIKL. 

I N 1815, M. Charles i*ranQois Jiienvenu Mynei was 

bi8h(y hf D He wtuj a man of about seventj- 

five years of age, and had held Che see of D s'^ce 

1806. Although this detail iif no way affeets our nar- 
rative, it may not be useless, 'if merely for the* sake of 
exactness, to quote the rumoum that were current when 
,he came to the diocese ; for what is said of men„ whether 
it be true or false, occupies as important a pk<i^ 
in their life,*and especially in their destuiy, as w^t 
they do. M. Myriel was the ^pn of a councillor of the 
Parliament of Aja. ^t was said that h& father, who 
intended that he should be his successor marridOL him 
af a very early age, eighteen or -Iwenty, according to a/ 
n^t uncommon custom in parliamentary famitiea 
voLi,— -l 
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Cl^arles Myriel, i& spite of this marriage (so people 
said), had been the cause of much tattle. He was well 
built, though of short statifre, elegant, graceful, and 
witty ; and the earlier part of his life \^as dev^ued to 
the world and to ^llantry. The Bevolution came, 
events hurried on, add the parliapientary families, deci- 
mated and hunted down, became dispersed. M. Charles 
Myriel emigrated to Italy in the early part of the 
Bevolution, and his wife, who had been long suffering 
from a chest complaint, died there, leaving no children. 
What next took place in M. Myriel ’s destiny? T)id 
S;he overthrow of the old French society, the fall of his 
own family, and the tragic spectacles of ’93, more 
frightful, perhaps, to the emigrants, who saw them 
from a distance with the magnifying <power ef terror, 
cause ideas of renunciation and solitfide to germinate in 
him? Was he, in the nfidst of one o^the'^distractions 
and affections which occupied his life, suddenly assailed 
by one of those mysterious and terrible blows vmich 
often prostmte, by striking at his heart, a man whom 
public catastrophies qould not shake by .attacking tiis 
existence and his fortune,? No one could answer these 
questions; all that was known was that ,when he 
returned from Italy he was a priest. 

In 1804; M. Myriel^ was • the priest of B 
(Brignolles). He was already agedt and lived in great 
retirement. Toward the period of the coronation a 
small matter connected with hie curacy, no one remem- 
bers wl&t, took him to Paris.r Ajnong other powerful 
persons .he applied to CarjJinal Fesch on* behalf of his 
parishioners. One day/ urhen the ^mperor was paying a 
visit to his uncle, the worthy priest,* who was waiting 
in, the* anterooib, saw his Majesty pass. Napoleon,. jsce- 
Wng that the old man viewed him with some curiosity, 
turned and asked sharply: — 
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* Who is this goodman* whp is stari^ at me ? ” 

“ Sire, ’’ said M. Myriel, “ you are looking at a good 
man and I at a .great man. *We may both profit by it. ” 

, Tbe^m^ror, oi^ the same evening, asked the cardinal 
the* priest’s name, and some time after Myriel, to 
his grfiat surprise, learned that he hhd been Itnade bishop 

of D What truth, by the way, was there in the 

stories about M. Myriel’s early .life? No on^knew, fot 
few persons were acquainted with his family before the 
Revolufion. M. Myriel was fated to endure the lot of 
eve^ "hew-comer in a little town, where there are 
many mouths that talk, and but few heads that think. 
He was obliged to endure it, although he was bishop, 
and because he was bishop. But, after all, the stores 
with whifih his name was connected were.only stories, 
rumours, words, remarks, less than words, mere palaver, 
to use a lernr bo:|^rowed from 0he energetic language «f 
the South. However that might be, after ten years of 

Episcopal residence at D ^,«all this gossip, whicll 

at the outset afford^ matter of conversation for small 
towfls and smejl people, Ipid falleQ into deep oblivion. 
No one would have dared to mention it, no one have 
dared to recdll it * 

M. Myriel came to D , accompanied by an elderly 

lady. Mile. Baptistine, who was his sister, and ten years 
younger than himself. Their only servant was a woman 
of the same age as Mile. Baptistine, Madame Magloire, 
'^ho, having been the priest's servant, now a8sumed.the 
double title of waiting'Wgman to his sister, and house- 
keeper to Monseigneur. Mile.* Baptistine was A tall, 
pale, slim, gentle person; s&e, realized the ideal ex- 
pressed by the word " respectable, ” for it 'seems neces- 
sary to a woman to be a mother in order to be venerab^p. 
Sh& bad never been pretty, 'but her whole life, which 
had been but a succession of nious works, had at last 
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endowed her with a ’sort of transparent pallor; and in 
growing older she had acquired what may be called the 
beauty of goodness. What *liad been thinness in her 
youth, became in fier maturity transpai^ncy ; and fcrc^ugh 
this diaphanojiis veil the angel could be seen. Slie 
seemed to be a shadow, — there ^aS hardly enou^tf body 
for a sex to exist?; she was a small quantity of matter 
containing a spark of light; large eyes always downcast, 
— an excuse for a soul to remain upon the earth. Ma- 
dame Magloire was a fair, plump, busy little body, 
^always short of breath, — in the first place, through her 
‘'activity, and, secondly, in consequence of asthma. 

,On his arrival, M. Myriel was installed in his Episco- 
pal palace w'itli all the liouours required by the imperial 
(\eerecs, whidi class a bishop immediately afte^ a major- 
general. The ntayor and the presideift paid him the first 
vi%it; and he on his side^paid the first^visit to'the gen- 
eral and the prefect. ^When the installation was ended, 
the town waited to see its bishop at work. 



CflAPTER IL 

yL MYRIEL BECOMES MONSEIQNEUR BIENVENU. 

• 

T he Episcopal palace of D adjoined the hospi-^ 

tal. It was a vast and elegant mansion, built at 
the beginning of the last century by Monseigneur Henri 
Tuget, Doctor of Theology of the Faculty of Paris, and 

priest <jf Simore, ^who was bishop of 1)^ in 1 ^ 12 . 

This palace j^as a true seigne^ial residence; everything 
about it had a nfeble air, — the bisliop's apartments, Ihe 
^arWurs, the bedrooms, the courtyard, m hich was ve^ 
vast, withjarcades after tfie old Florentine fashion, and 
the gardens planted with magnificent trees. In the 
dining-room, *a long and^superb gallery on tlie ground- 
floor, Monseigneur Henri Ptiget ^ave a state dinner 
on July *29, 1714, to Messeigiietirs Charles IJrftlart ie 
Genlis, archbishop and prince of Embryn, Antoine 
de Mesgrign];, Capuchin and bishop of Grasse, Philip de 
Venddme, grand prior of France and priest of St Honord 
^de Lerins, Francois -de^ Berton de Grillon, baron and 
bishop of Vence, Caesar de Sabran de Forcalquier, biShop, 
lord of Glanjfeve, and .lean Soanen, priest of the Ora- 
tory, preacher in ordinary Uf the king, and lord bishop, 
of Sene 4 The pcjrtrfits of th&e seven rwerend person- 
ages decorated the dining-room, and the memorable 
dkt^ July 29, 1714, was engraved in letters of gold* 05 
a white marble tablet 
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Tlte hospital was a small, siqgle-storied house with h 
little garden. Three days after his arrival the bishop 
visited it; and when his, ^isit was over, he asked 
*the superintendent to be kind enougj^ to come'^'his 
house. 

“ How many patientts have you new ? ” he asked.' 

" Twenty-six, Monseigneur.” 

“ The number I counted,” said the bishop. 

“ The beds are very close together,” the superintend- 
ent added. 

” So I noticed.” 

^ ”The wards are only bedrooms, and difficult to 
ventilate.” 

"1 thought so.” * 

"And then, when the* sun shines, th(f garden is very 
small for the convalescents.” 

‘i So I said to myself.” ^ 

“During epidemics, — and we had t^hus fever this 
ysar, and the sweating'siokness two years ago, — we have 
as many as one hundred patients, an4 do not know what 
to do with them.” 

“ Just what I thought” 

“What would you have. Monseigneur I ** said the 
sdperiutendent ; “we must put up with it” 

This conversation had taken place in the dining-room 
on the ^ound-floor. The' bishop whs silent for a mo- 
ment, and then turned abruptly to the superintendent 
“ How .many beds,” he asked, ■“ do you think that , 
this rooih alone would hold?”. , 

“ Monseigneur’s dining-room ? ” asked * the amazed 
director. • . ‘ 

The bishop looked round the room, «nd seemed to be 
measuring it with his eye and judging its capacity. , 

\ **’It would hold at least twenty beds,” he said, a*8 if 
speaking £o himself ; then, raising his voice, he add^d 



M. Iaybox becomes hokseignbub biemyesiu. 7 

Come, I will tell you what it There is evidhntljr 
a mistaka You have twenty-six persons in five or six 
small rooms. Here ther» |ire only three of us, and we 
havoHtxtm fojr fi4y> There is a mistake, I repeat; you * 
have’my*house, and 1 have yours. Bestore me mine; 
this \s* yours." • • 

Next day the twenfy-six poor patients were installed 
in the bishop’s palace, and tlm bishop was in the hospi- 
taL M. Myriel had no property, as his’ family had 
been Ruined by the Bevolution. His sister had* an an- 
nuity of five hundred francs, which sufficed for per- 
sonal expenses. k£. Myriel, as bishop, received from 
the State fifteen thousand francs a year. On the same 
day* that he removed to the hospital, he settled the 
employq;ient of ^hat sum, once* for all, ii) the following 
way. We copy a mote in his* own handwriting. * 

THB RBOULATION OF XT BOUBBHOLO BXPBNBEB. 


For the little Seminary ^ 1500 frca. 

Congregation of the Mission 100 ** 

The Lfi^arists of Montdic^er • . a • , • . • 100 ** 

Seminary of Foreign Missions at Paris ... 200 " 

Congregation of the Holy Qhosl 150 

Belif^ous establishments in the Hofy Land . . 100 

Societies of .Maternal Charity ^ 300 " 

Additional for tbe one At Arles. * (0 ** 

Works for*impiovement of prisons 4^ ^ 

Belief and deliverance of prisoners 500 

For liberation of fatfaers.imprisoned for debt 1000 
Addition to the salary of poor school-masters in 

the diocese . * ..... 2000 ^ 

Distribution of grain in the Upper Alps . . . 100* " 

Ladies’ Society ibr^ gratuitous « Instruction of 

poor girls AbD— , Manoa^ne, and Sisteron 1500 " 

For the poor 6000 ‘‘ 

Personal expenses • « . . 1000 ** • 


Total li^DW " 
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Dfiring the whole time that he held the see of 
I) , M. Myriel made no change in this arrange- 

ment. He called this, as see, regulating his house- 
’ hold expenses. The arrangement wjyj accepted*»with 
a smile by Mile. Baptistinc; for that sainted womnn 
regarded M. Myriel® at once as her brother and her 
bishop, — her friend according t8 nature, her superior 
according to the Church. . She loved and venerated him 
in the simplest way. When he spoke she bowed, wlien 
he acted she assented. The servant alone, Madame 
Magloire, munuured a little. The bishop, it will be 
/loticed, only reserved one thousand francs for himself, 
and on this sum, with Mile. Baptistine’s pension, these 
two .old women and the old man lived. And when a 

village prie.st came to i) , the bishop managed to 

• entertain him, thanks to the strict eccnomy of Madame 
Maghnre and the sensible ^lanagerneiit of Mile. Baptis- 
tiue. One day, when he Jiad been at — about three 
months, the bishop said:-*- 

“ For all that, 1 am dreadfully liar^ put to it. ** 

“ I should think so^” exclaimed Madaipe Magloire. 
Monseigiieur has not even claimed the income which the 
department owes him for las carriage in iowhi and for 
his visitations. Tliat was the custom wdth bishops in 
other times. Z • 

'‘True.* said the bishop, “you aVe right, Madame 
Magloirq. “ He made hi.s claim, and shortly after, the 
council-gaperal, taking the demand into consideration, 
voted* him the annual sum of^thrpe thousand francs, 
under the heading, “ Allow’ance to the bishop for main- 
tenance of carriage, posting charges, and outlay in 
visitations. * * • 

This caused an uproar among the townspeople, and a 
senator of the empire, ex-meml>er of the Council of tlie 
Five Hundred, favourable to the ISth Brumaire, ,and 
bolding a magnificent appointment near D ,* wrote ' 
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\o the minister of public^worship, Bigot de Prdameneu, 
a short) angry, and confidential letter, from 'which we 
quote these authentic lines 

• • • « 

“ . • . Maintenance of carriage ! what can he want one 
for in a tpWii of less thjin four thousand inhabitants? Visi- 
tation charges! In the fi^st place, what is ^he good of visita* 
tions at all ? and, secornlly, how can ho travel post in this 
mountainous country, where there* are no roads, and people 
must joijiniey on horseback? The very bridge over the 
ranee at Chateau Aruoux can hardly hear the weight of jvn ox- 
cart. These priests are uU the same, greedy and avaricious! 
•This one played the good apostle wlien l^o arrived, but now he * 
is like the rest^ and must have liis carriage and post-cliaise. 
SHe wishes to be as luxurious as the old bishops. Cli, these 
priests! lord, ^natters will ne\'tir gt> on well till the Eip- 
peror has*delivejed ^ fnun the ‘skullcajis. Down with the' 
Pope! [There was a (piarrel at klm time With liome.] 
for me, I am for Oiesar and Cicsar ^iloue, etc., etc., etc/’ 

* • 

The affair, on the other hand, p:renily f;laddcncd 
Madame Magloire. ' *‘Come,” she said to Mile. Baptis- 
tine, “ Monseigneur begah with others, but he was 
obliged to «sd with himself after all. He has regulated 
hU his charities, and here are three thousand francs fot 
us at last ! ” . 

« • 

That same pvening the, bishop wrote, and gave his 
sister, a note conceived thus: — 

* CARfilAGlS AND TRAVELLING EXPENSES. * 


' , To provide the hospital patients 'wtth broth . . 1500 fres. 

The Society of Maternal Charity at Aix . . . 250 

* Ditto, at Draguiguan ^ 250 “ 

For foundlings 5(K) “ 

^ Fy oiphans ' 500 “ ^ 

‘Total * 3,000 ^ * i 
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Such was M. Myriers budget As for any accidental* 
receipts, such as fees for bans, dispensations, consecrat* 
ing churches or chapels, cftarriages, etc., the bishop 
collected them from the rich with fo luuch th^ «noro 
eagerness because He distributed them to the poor. 
In a short time ofiSriiigs of mtjney flowed in/ Those 
who had and thf)S0 who wanted tapped at M. MyrieVs 
door, the Jatter coming -for tlie alms which the former 
had just deposited. In less than a year the bishop be- 
came *the treasurer of all charity and the cashier of all 
distress. Considerable sums })assed through hi^ hands, 

* but nothing could induce him to make any change in ' 
his mode of life, or to add the slightest superfluity to 
his bare necessities. *' / 

•Far from it As th&ro is always more wre^l^hedness 
below than brotherhood above, all was given, so to speak, 
before being received ; iff was like water orf dry ground : 
however much he might receive, he never had a far- 
thing. At such times •he stripped himself. It oeing 
the custom for bishops to place tlieir Christkin names at 
the head of their mandates pastoral letters, the poor 
people of the country with a kind of affectionate in- 
stinct, selected the one among their bishop’s names 
which conveyed a meaning to them, and called him 
Monsei^neur (Bienvenu) Welcome. We will do like 
them, and call him so when occasioh serves. Moreover, 
the name pleased him. “ I like that name, " he would 
say., ** The ' Welcome ’ makes*up for the ^ My Lord. ’ * . 

We do not claim that the portrait we have drawn is 
probable ; we merely say ^at it is a likeness. 



CHAPTER lit 

A GOOD bishop; a HAJBD BISHOPBIO. 

T he bishop, though he hail converted his coach iPito 
alms, made his visitations none the less. The 

dioc4fee of D is a fatiguing ’ one ; there are few 

plains, many mounteins, -and hardly any roads, as wo 
sa\i/just now; twehty-twj> curacie^, forty-one vicarages, 
and two hundred and eighty-five chapels of ease. It 
was a task to visit all these,' but ^the bishop managed 
to do it* He went on foot when ‘the place was near, ih 
a cart when it* was in the plain, and on muleback when 
it was in the mountains. The two old women generally 
accompanied him, but when the journey was too hard 
«for them he went alone.. 

One day he arrive^ ai^Senez, which is an old Episco- 
pal town, mounted on a donkey ; his purse, which was 
very light at the time, had not allowed him any other 
equipaga The mayor of the city met hfm at the door 
of bishop’s palace, and watched him dismount with 
scandalized eyea A few townspeople were laugh fng 
around him. " Mr.‘ Mayor and gentlemen. ” ‘said the 
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bislfop, “ I see what it is tha^ shocks you. You con-, 
aider it great pride for a poor priest to ride an animal 
which our Saviour once rojje. 1 did so from necessity, 
1 assure you, and not from vanity. . 

On his travels the bishop was kind and* indulgesjit, 
and preached less than he conversed. His argi&nents 
and examples wcy-e never far-fetcSied, and to the inhabi- 
tants of one district he ^ quoted the example of an adja- 
cent district. In those regions where people were harsh 
to the poor he would say, “ Look at the people •of Bri- 
an(^!on. They have given the poor, the widows, and 
4orj)Jians the right to have their fields mowed th5*ee days 
before all the rest They rebuild their houses for them 
gratuitously when they are in ruins. Hence it* is a 
country blessqd of God.* For one hui^dred yeps not a 
single murder has been Committed *there. "" To those 
eager for gain and good •crops, he said, "•Look at the 
people of Einbrun. If ^ father of a family at harvest- 
time has his sous in th^ army, his daughters servifig in 
the town, or if he be ill or unable to worl^ the priest 
recommends him in Jiis sermon; and on^Sunday, dfter 
mass, all the villagers, men, women, and children, go 
into his field, and cut and carry home his crop. ” To 
families divided by questions of money or infieritance, 
he said, " Look at the mountaiuoers of Devolny, a coun- 
try so wild that the nightingale is not heard there once 
in fifty years. Well, when the father of a family dies 
there, the boys go off to seek. their fortune, and leave ^ 
the' property to the girls, so JihaJ they may find hus- 
bands. r In those parts Vrhere the farmers were fond of 
lawsuits, and ruined themselves in writs, he would say, 
“ Look at thdl^e good peasants of the# valley of Queyras. 
There are three thousand souls there. Why, it i§ like 
^ little republic. Neither -judge nor bailiff is krio^ro 
there, and the mavor does evervthmff. He divides the 
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‘imposts, taxes everybody conscientiously, settles quar- 
rels gratis, divides inheritances without fees, gives sen- 
tences without costs, and obeyed because he is a just 
inan^tfinong sijnpli men. * In villagerf where there was 
iio*school-master, he again quoted the people of Queyras. 

“ Do yoli know what J^hey do ? Ai a small place con- 
taining only twelve or fifteen familicB cannot always 
support a master, they have scliool-masters paid by the 
whole valley, who go from village to village, spending 
a weelc in one, ten days in another, and teaching. 
These* ipasters go to the fairs, where I have seen them. 

* They can be recognized by the pens that they wear in* 
their hat-bands. Those who only teach reading have 
but ‘one pen ; those who teach reading and arithmetic 
have t’^; thos« who teach ifeading, arithmetic, apd 
Latin have thsee. • But what a disgrace it is to be igno- 
rant! Do Rke the people of **Queyras. j 

,He spoke thus, gravely and paternally. Wlien ex- 
amples failed him he invented p&rables going straight 
to the poiitt, with few phrases and a good deal of im- 
agery. His was the eloquence of, the Apostles, convin- 
cing and persuading. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WORKS BKSEMBLING WORDa 

T he bishop's conversation was affable* and lively. 

He condescended tp the level of the two old women 
who spent their life bfeside him, and when he lauglfed it 
was a school-boy's laugh. Madame Magloii^j was fond 
of calling him “ yoiyp Eminence. " One, day he rose 
from his easy-chair and went to fetch a book from his 
library. As it was on one of the top shelves, and as 
tlfe bishop was short, he could not reach it ‘^Madame 
Magloire," he said, ** bring me a. chair, for my Eminence 
does not*reach to that shelf. 

One of his distant relatives, the Countess de L6, 
rarely let an opportunity slip to enumerate in his pres- , 
ence what she called the " ex|^ct|itions ” of her three 
sons. She had several lelatives who wer^very old and 
close to death’s door, of whom her ^ons were the natural 
heirs. The ybungest of the three would inherit one 
hundred thousand francs a year from a great-aunt; the 
^cbnd would succeed to his 'uncle’s dukedom, the thi^ 
to his grandfather’s peerage. The bishop generally lis- 
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(ipned in silence to this innocent and pardonable maternal 
display. Once, however, lie seemed more dreamy than 
usual, while Madame de L6 jvas repeating all the details 
of theij successions and " expectations. ” She. broke off 
somewhat impatiently. " Good graeious, cousin, ” said 
she, “ wbat are you thinking about*? * “ I am think- 
ing, ” said the bishop, “'xif something od^, which, i( my 
memory serves me, is in Saint Augustine. * Place your 
hopes in him to whom no one succeeds.'” * 

On another occasion, receiving a letter announcing 
the death of a country gentleman, in which, in addition 
Jo the dignities of the defunct, all the feudal and noble 
titles of all his relatives were recorded, — “ What a pair 
of shQulders death has ! What a fine load of titles he 
is made lightly to bear,” he exclaimed, and what 
sense mea must jMifisess thus "to employ the tomb in • 
satisfying their vanity. ” At times he was gifted with 
a gentle raillery, which nearly always contained a seri- 
ous* manning. During one Lent^a young vif’ar came to« 

D and preached at the cathedral He was rather 

eloquent, and the subject of his sermon was charity. 
He invited the* rich to give to the poor in order to es- 
cape hell, which he painted in* the mpst frightful way 
he could, and to gain paradise, which he made desirable’ 
and charming. .There wqp among the congi;egation a 
rich, retired merchant) somewhett of a miser, who had 
mode $400,000 by manufacturing coarse cloths, serges, 
and woollen galloona Neyer in his whole life had M. 
GCborand given alms to^a Iraggar, but after this sermon it 
was remarked tjjiat he gave a cenffevery Sunday to the old 
beggar women at the cathedral* door. There were six of 
them to share it Oqp dfiy the bishop saw him bestowing 
his charity, and said to his sister, with a smile, “ Look 
at M.**Gdbotand buying a cent's worth of paradise. * * 
When it a not 
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let himself be rebuffed even by a refusal, and at. such 
times made remarks which caused people to reflect. 
Once he was begging for the poor in a drawing-room of 
the town. The* Marquis de Champtercier was present, a 
rich, avaricious, old man, who contrived to be at once 
ultra-Eoyalist and^ ultra- Voltarian. This variety has 
existed. When the bishop caifie to him he touched his 
arm, “ Marquis, you inust give me something. ” The 
marquis ‘turned and answered dryly : “ I have my own 
poor; ray lord. ” “ Give them to me, * said the^ bishop. 

One day he delivered the following sermon^ at the 
cathedral : — 

^‘My very dear brethren, my good friends, there are in 
France thirteen hundred and twenty thousand peasants’ 
houses which have only three openings ^ eighteen hundred 
*and seventeen thousand wHich have on^y two openings, — the 
door and the window; aiM, lastly, three hundred and forty- 
six thousand hovels which have only one opening, — the door. 
• All this comes from a tlyng called the door-and-windbw tax. 
Just place poor families, aged women, and little children, in 
these houses, and then see the fevere' and siclcness ! ‘Alas I 
God gives men fresh air, and tlfe law sells if to them. I do 
not blame the law, but I Ifless God. In Isere, in Var, in the 
<:wo Alps, Upper an<h Lower, the peasants hawe not even 
wheelbarrows, but carry manure on their backs; they have 
no candles, but burn resinous lo^s aijd pieces of rope dipped 
in pitch. It is the same through all the hilly part of Dau- 
phiny. They make bread for six months, and bake it with 
dri^d <¥)w-dung. In winter they break this bread with an 
axe and steep it in water for &ur*and twenty hours before 
they tsan eat it. Brethren, Jiave pity; see how people suffer 
around you! 

A Provencal by birth, he soon became familiar with 
Ml the dialects of the South. He said Eh he sh 

sage^ as in Lower Languedoc ; Onti anaraspassa, as in the 
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liower Alps; 'BavrU un»homn moutm emhe un bouen 
fromage grase, as in Upper Dauphiny. This greatly 
pleased the people, and did**no little to secure him ad- 
misskw^ to all .minds. He was. at home in the hut and 
on the mountain. He could say the grandest things in 
the mdbt vulgar idiom, and as he^oke all languages 
he entered all hearts. However, he Was the same to 
people of fashion as to the lower classes. , 

He never condemned anything hastily or without 
taking the circumstances into account He would say, 
“ Let u6 look at the road by which the fault has come. ” 
•Being, as he called himself with a smile, an ex>sinner, 
he had none qf the asperities of the Puritan ; and care- 
less of the frowns of the unco’ good, he professed loudly 
a doctrine which* might be summed up* as follows: 
“ Man has upon hiip the flesh' which is at once his bur-' 
den and his temptation. He Carries it with him add 
yields to it He most watch, restrain, auil repress it, 
and only obey it in the last extremity. In this obedi- 
ence there may still Jbe a fault ; but tiie fault thus com- 
mitted is venial. It is a.fall, but a fall on the knees, 
which may end in prayer. T(j be a eaint is the excep- 
tion ; to be a just man is the rule. , Err, fail, sin, but bq^ 
lust. The* least possible amount of sin is the law of 
man ; no sin at all is the dream of angels. A.11 that is 
earthly is subject to sin, for sin is a gravitation. * 

When people cried out and grew indignant he would 
sfiy with a smile, " Oh,' hel it seems as if this i&a great 
crime which all the tworld is^committjng. Look at 
the startled hypocrites, hastening to protest and' place 
themselves under cover.” 

He was indulgent to women and poor people, on 
whpo^the burden of human society pressea He woujd 
say, “The faults ot, women, children, servants, the 
weak, tke poor, and the ignorant are the, fault of huw 
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bands, fathers, masters, the strong, the rich, and the 
learned. ” He also said, “ Teach the ignorant as much 
as you possibly can ; society is to blame for not giving 
instruction freely, and is responsible fpr the mght it 
produces. A soul is full of darkness, and' sin is com- 
mitted ; but the giSIlty person is not the man who com- 
mits the sin, hirt he who produces the darkness. ” 

As we see, he had a strange manner, peculiarly his 
own, of judging things. I suspect that he obtained it 
from the Gospel One day he heard in a drawing-room 
the story of a trial which was shortly to take place. A 
wretched man, through love of a woman and a child he> 
had by her, having exhausted his resources, coined false 
money, which at that period was an offence punished by 
death. The/ woman W&s arrested whUe passing the first 
‘false piece made by the ‘man. She wa§ held,' but tliere 
Was no proof against her. She alone could establish 
the charge against her lover and ruin him by confessing. 
She denied. They pressed her, but she persisted 'in her 
denial Upon this, the prosecuting lawyer had an idea : 
he invented an infidelity on^ the part o| the lover* and 
contrived, by cleverly presenting the woman with frag- 
ments of letters, to persuade her that she had a rival, 
and that the man was deceiving her. Then, exasperated 
by jealousy, she denounced her lover. Confessed every- 
thing, ‘proved everything. The ihan was ruined, and 
would shortly be tried with his accomplice at Aix. The 
sto^ Tijas told, and everybody was delighted with the 
lawyer's cleverness. By bribgiag jealousy into play, 
he brought out the tni^ through passion, and obtained 
justice through revengp.* The Jjishop listened to all 
this in silent, and when they ended he asked : “ Where 
will this man and woman be tried ?" “ At the assizes. * 

llien bp continued, " And‘ where will the prosecuting 
attorney be tried ? " 
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* A tragic event occurred at D ^ A man was 

condemned to death for murder. He was a wretched 
fellow, not exactly educated;*not exactly ignorant, who 
had h^n a^ mountebank at fairs and ’a public letter* 
writer. The trial attracted the attention of the towns* 
people.* On the eve o^ the day of the execution the 
chaplain of the prison was taken ill, dhd a priesIT was 
wanted to attend the sufferer in*his last momepts. The 
priest was sent for, and it seems that he refused, saying, 
“ It is fio business of mine, I have nothing to do with 
the modi^tebank. I am ill too ; and besides, it is not my 
•place. ” This answer was reported to the bishop, who 
said, “ He is right, it is not his place ; it is mine. ” He 
went instantly to the prison, entered the mountebank’s 
cell, called him by name, took lus hand, and spoke te 
him. He spent the whole day with him, forgetting to* 
sleep or to eat while praying tS God for the soul of tlfls 
condemned man. He told him •the best truths, which 
are t£e most simple He was father, brother, friend, — '* 
bishop only •to bless. . He taught him everything, while 
reassuring and .consoling l^m. This man was about to 
die in despair ; death ^as to Itjm like an abyss, and he 
shuddered as he stood on its mournful brink. He wa% 
not ignorant enough to be completely indifferent, and 
his sentence, which was a profound shock, l&d .broken 
through that wall w£ich divides us from the mystery of 
things, and which we call life. He peered incessantly 
out of this world through* these fatal breaches, and only 
saw darkness ; hut the bishop .showed him a light 
On the morrow, when they c^ne to fetch the wretched 
man,* the bishop was with him. • He follo\{ed him, and 
showed himself to the mob in his purple cassock, with 
the. episcopal cross round his neck, side by side with 
&is rope-bound wretch. He ‘entered the cart with him; 
he mounted the scaffold with him. The victim, so 
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gloomy and bo cast down on the previous day, was radi* 
ant ; he felt that his soul was reconciled, and he hoped 
for heaven. The bishop enibraced him, and as the knife 
was about to fall, said : “ The man whom, his fell(f4f-mea 
kill, God raises from the dead. He whom his brothers 
reject, finds his Fataer once moye. Pray, believe, enter 
into<'life ! The father is there ! ” When he came down 
from the^ scaffold, there was something in his look 
which made the people make way for him; it was im- 
possible to say whether his pallor or his serenity was 
the more to be admired. On returning to tho humble 
abode, which he smilingly called his palace, he said to 
his sister : “ I have just been officiating pontifically. ” 

As the most sublime things are often those" least 
rnderstood, there were persons in theatown who said, in 
‘commenting on the bishop’s conduct, “ It is affectation. ” 
This, however, was only the talk of drawing-rooms ; the 
common people, who do not find evil intents in hqly 
'acts, were moved, su'd admired him. As for the bishop, 
the sight of the guillotine was a shock to (him, and it 
was long ere he recovered frop it. 

The scaffold, in fact, when it ttands erect before yon, 
has something abou]; it that produces hallucination. 
We may feel a certain amount of indifference to the 
death |^nalty ; we may refraii» from expressing an opin- 
ion, from saying yes or no, so long as>we have never 
seen a guillotine with our own eyes ; but when we have 
coihe apross one, the shock is violent, and we must d^ 
cide either for or against Some admire it like De 
Maistre ; others execrate^ it, like Beccaria. The guillo- 
tine is the concretion ^f the la\f ; it is called vindieta. 
It is not neutral, and does not allow* you to remain neu- 
t;aL He who sees it shudders with the most nmteri- 
flius of shudders. All social questions raise their 'notes 
of intetrogation around this chopping-knife. The^ecaffold 
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'i.s a vision ; it is not a .piece of carpenter’s work, it is 
not a machine, it is ndt a lifeless mechanism made of 
wood, steel, and ropes. It'seems to he a living being 
possessing a glooiqy power of initiative ; we might say 
that the w(^-work lives, that the* machine hears, that 
the mSchanism imderstauds, that the wood, the steel, 
and the ropes have a t^II of their owm In the fsight* 
ful dream into which its presence casts the soul, the 
scaffold seems terrible, and to take a personal part in 
what it'does. The scaffold is the accomplice of the exe- 
cutiondl*: it devours; it eats flesh and drinks blood. 

• The scaffold is a monster, manufactured by the judge • 
and the carpeitter, — a spectre that seems to live a sort of 
horrible life made up of all the death it has inflicted. 
Hence th^ impression was terrible and deep ; on the doi^ 
after the'execujbion, and for many days, the bishop ap- 
peared to be •crushed. The alfhost violent serenity bf 
tl^ mournful moment had vanished; the phantom of 
social justice haunted him. Be '^ho usually returned 
from all his sacred fvnctions with such radiant satisfac- 
tion* seemed t^ be reproa^ing himself. At times he 
talked to himself, and stammered disconnected sentences 
in a low voice. Here is one which his sister overheard 
and treasured up : " I did not think that it was so mon- 
stroua It is wrong to become so absorbed* in the di- 
vine law as to los^ sight of the human law. ‘ Death 
belongs to God alone. By what right do men meddle 
jrith that unknown thing?” , 

In time these impiessiens were weakened, and perhaps 
e&ced. Still.it was noticed Ihat from this time the 
bislsop avoided crossing the pl^ of execution. 

M. Myrid might be called at any hoi& to the bed- 
si^ of the sick and dying. He knew that his great- 
est duty and greatest labour lay there. Widowed "ot, 
orphan^ families had no occasion to send for him, for 
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he came without being called "He had the art of sitting 
down and holding his tongue for hours, beside a man 
who had lost the wife he^loved, or a mother bereaved 
of her child. As he knew when to be. silent, ht also 
knew when to speak. What an admirable consoler he 
was ! He did not tty to efface grief by forgetfulness, but 
to aggrandize slid dignify it by hope. He would say : 
“ Beware how you turn* to the dead. Do not think of 
that which perishes. Look fixedly, and you will see 
the living light of your beloved dead in heaven. " He 
knew that faith is healthy ; and he sought t9 counsel 
and calm the desperate man by pointing out to him the 
resigned man, and to transform the grief that gazes at a 
grave by showing it the grief that looks at a star. 



CHAPTER V. 

MONSEIGKEUB MARES HIS CASSOCKS LAST TOO LONG. 

M MYRIEL’S domestic life^ was full^ of the same 
• ‘thoughts as his public life. To any one inquixr 
ing closely into it, the voluntaty poverty in which tjie 
bishop lived would have been a solemn and chanuing 
sight! like all old men, and lil(e most thinkers, he sle^^ 
little, but f^at short sleep .was deep. In the morning he 
muiSed for an houT, and then said mass either at the 
cathedral or home. • M&s over, he breakfasted on rye 
bread dipped in the milk of hisT own ‘cows. Then he set 
to work. • • • 

A bishop is * very buqy man. He must daily receive 
the secretary pf thef bishopric,' who is generally a canon, 
and almost every day his vicars-general. He has con- 
jgregations to censure, permissions to grant, a whole 
ecclesiastical library ^ pxamine, in the shape ($ pfayer- 
books, diocesap catechisms, bodks of hours, etc. ; charges 
to write, sermons to^author&e, priests and mayors to 
reconcile, a clerical correspondence, an administrative 
correspondence, on one side the State, on the other the 
Hbly See, — in a word, a 'thousand tasks. !pie tftne 
which.these thousand tasks, his offices, and his breviary 
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left him, he gave first to the poor, the sick, and the af-' 
dieted; the time which the afflicted, the sick, and the 
poor left him, he gave to w^rk. Sometimes he hoed in 
his garden, at other times he read apd wrote. ^ had 
only one name for both sorts of labour ; he called them 
gardming, " The mjnd is a garden,” he would saj. 

Tojrard midde^, when the wdather was fine, he went 
out and walked in the .country or in town, frequently 
entering the cottages. He could be seen walking alone 
in deep thought, looking down, leaning ou his long cane, 
dressed in his warm, wadded, violet garment, with his 
, violet stockings thrust into clumsy shoes, and wearing 
his flat hat, through each comer of which were passed 
three golden acorns as tassels. It was a festival wherever 
he appeared ; it seemed< as if his passing had something 
warming and cheering abdut it Old men and children 
came to the doot to greebthe bishop as they did the sun. 
He blessed them and t^ey blessed him, and his house 
was pointed out to anybody who was in want of ’any- 
thing. Now and then he stopped, spoke tq the little 
boys and girls and smiled on their mbthe^ He vMted 
the poor so long as he had ^y -money ; when he had 
none, he visited the rich. ' As he made his cassocks last 
a*long time, and did hot wish the fact to be ifoticed, he 
never went into town save in. his wadded violet coat. 
This was rather uncomfortable in sufnmer. . 

On returning home he dined. The dinner resembled 
the' breakfast At half-past eight in the evening he 
supped mth his sister, Madame M&gioire standing behind 
them and waiting on theih'. Nothing could be more fru- 
g{d than this meal; but if the bishop had a priest to sup- 
per, Madame Magloire would take advatitage of it to serve 
Monseigneur with some excellent fish from the leike, or 
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fine game from the mountains. Every priest furnished 
an excuse for a good meal, and the bishop held his 
tongue. On other occasions <his repast consisted only of 
vegetables boiled water and soup Inade with oil. 
Hence ft was said in the town : “ When the bishop does 
not fard like a priest, he fares like a trappist.” 

After supper he convetsed for half antiour with Mile. 
Baptistine and Madame Magloire*; then he letugpd to his 
room and began writing again, either on loose leaves or 
on the margin of some folio. He was well read and a 
bit of sr scholar, and left behind him five or six curious 
MSS. on Iheological subjects; among others, a disserta- 
tion on the vei^e of Genesis, The Spirit of God moved on 
the face of the waters. He compares this verse with three 
texts : the , Arabic ^version, The vAnds of Gad blew ; thafc 
of Josephds, A ynnd from on high fell upon the earth ; 
and the Chaldaic paraphrase of*Onkelos, A wind froth 
God breathed upon the face of thst waters. In another of 
these dissertations he examines* th*e works of Hugo, ' 
bishop of Pt<)lemais, great-grand-uncle of him who writes 
this book, and jie proves ^hat to this bishop must be 
attributed the various opuscules published in the last 
century under the pseudonym of Bajrleycourt. At times, ^ 
in the midst of his reading, no matter what book he held 
in his hands, he would suddenly foil into a dedp medita- 
tion, from which he odly emerged to write a few lines on 
the pages of the book. These lines have frequently no 
connection with the book that contains them. Wb have 
before us a note writteib by on the margin of a 
quarto entitled ? Correspondence of Lord Germain with 
^neaals Clinton and ^mwalfis^and the Admirals of 
the American Staticm. Versailles, Poincot, 'bookseller; 
and Paijs, Pissot, bookseller, Quai des Augustins.” Hera 
is the note : 

Tl(ou that art! Ecclesiastes calls Thee Omnipo; 
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tent; the Maccfthees call Th^ Creator; the Epistle to 
the Ephesians calls Thee Liberty; Baruch calls Thee 
Immensity ; the Psalms callThee Wisdom and Truth-; St. 
John calls Thee Light; the Book cf Kings calls Thee 
Lord ; Exodus calls Thee Providence ; Leviticus, Holiness ; 
Esdras, Justice ; Creation calls ^hee God ; man calls Thee 
Father ; but Sofomon calls Thee Mercy, and that is the 
fairest of< all Thy names.” 

About nine o’clock the two women withdrew to their 
bedrooms on the first-floor, leaving him alone till morn- 
ing, on the ground-floor. Here we must give an exact 
idea of the bishop’s apartments. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BT WHOM THE HOUSE VmS GUASDBIX 

T he house he lived in consi8{ed, as we have said, of a 
ground-floor and one stor}i above, throe rooms on ^ 
the ground, three bedrooms on the i^t-flour, and above 
them a garret. Behind ther house was a quarter of an 
acre of garden. • The two vipmen occupied the first-floor, 
and the bishop lodged 'below. .The *fir8t room, which 
opened on the street, served him^s dining-room, the, 
second as bedroom, the third as oratory. You could not 
get out of the omtory without passing through the bed- 
room, or out of the bedroom without passing through the 
dining-room. At the end of the oratory was a closed 
a^ve with a bed, for any dne who stayed the night, and 
this bed the bishop offered to., country priests whom 
business or the aalls of their paysh bror^ht to D — 

Ihh hospital surgery,, a smaU Jjuilding a^ed to the 
house and built on a part of the garden, been altered 
into Mtshen and cellar. There was also in the garden a 
stable which had formerly been the hospital kitcheh, and 
in whictuthe bi^p kept two cows. 'Whatever the qqanr 
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tity of milk they yielded, he invariably sent one half 
every morning to the hospital patients. “1 am paying 
my tithes,” he was wont to*!iay. 

His room was rather spacious, andwery h^ tq^ieat in 

cold weather. As wood is excessively dear at D 

he hit on the idea of partitionii^ off a portion of t*he cow- 
houde with planks. Here he extent his evenings during se- 
vere seasons, and called it his “ winter parlour. ” Here, as in 
the dining-room, there was no furniture but a square deal 
table and four straw chairs. The dining-room was also 
adorned with an old side-board stained to imiCate rose- 
wood. The bishop had made the altar which decorated 
his oratory, out of a similar side-board, suitably draped 
with white cloths and ^imitation lace. His rich penitents 

^nd the religious ladies of D had* often subscribed to 

pay for a handsome ne^ altar for Monseigneur’s oratory; 
each time he took the money and gave it to the poor. “ The 
finest of all altars,” .he* would say, “ is the soul of an, un- 
happy man who is consoled and thanks God.” 

There were in his oratory two straw piie-dieu^, and 
in his bedroom an arm-chair, also of straw. When by 
chance he received seven or eight persons at the same 
itime, the prefect, tbs general, the staff of t^ie regiment 
quartered in the town, or some pupils of the seminary, 
the chairs had to be brought in, from the winter par- 
lour, the prie-dieus from the oratory, and the arm-chair 
from the bedroom ; in this way. as many as eleven seats 
cotlld t>e collected for the visitors. For each new visitor 
a room was stripped. Zt somdtiihes happened that there 
were twelve ; in such tk case, the bishop concealed the 
embarrassing situation by standing before the fire* if it 
was winter, or walking up and do^ the room if it was 
summer. , 

There was also another chair in the alcove, hut the 
straw was half gone, ynd it had but three legs, «o that it 
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<!buld only be used when propped against the wall Mila 
Baptistine also had in her bedroom a very huge wooden 
easy-chair, which had once H»een gilt and covered with 
flewered chintz, .but* it had been necessaty to hoist this 
chair to the iirst-floor through the window, owing to the 
narrowfless of the stairs; and henoe it could not be 
reckoned on in any emergency. It had Ibeen Mila iBap*' 
tistine’s ambition to buy parlour* furniture of igiahogany 
covered with yellow plush ; but this would have cqist at 
least five hundred francs, and, seeing that she had only 
succeeddd^in saving for this object forty-two francs and five 
ecus in five years, she gave up the idea Besides, who is 
there that eve^ attains his ideal ? 

Nothing more simple can be imagined than the bishop’s 
bedroom,-* a long«window opening on the" garden; op- 
posite it, ^e bed, an iron hospital-bed with a canopy of 
green serge ; in the shadow of tlie bed, behind a curtain, 
toilet articles, still revealing the elegant habits of the man 
of fashion ; two doors, one near thb fireplace leading to the 
orato^, the ether near the bookcase leading to the din- 
ing-rtram. The Jbookcase w^ a large cupboard with glass 
fronts, full of books ; the fireplace of wood, painted to imi- 
tate marble^ was habitually fireless ; jn the fireplace were a , 
pair of iron andirons ornamented with two vases, with 
garlands and flufings which had. once been silvered — a 
species of Episcxrpal luxury ; over the fireplace a crucifix 
of copper, from which the silver had been rubbed off, 
fastened to threadbare black velvet, in a frame which bad 
lost its gilding ; by the window, a large table with an 
inkstand, loaded* with a confusipn of papers and heavy 
tomej; before the table,4he strawy arm-chair^ in front of 
the bed, a prie-dieu borrowed from the oratory. 

Tyo, 5>ortxaits, in oval founes, hung on the wall on 
eitlietr side of the bed. . Small' gilded inscriptions tm the 
oeatnl-^ted ground of the canvas by the side of thn 
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figures indicated that the poitraits represented, one the 
Abb4 de Chaliot, bishop of St. Claude ; the other the 
Abb4 Tourteau, vicar-genetal of Agde and abbd of Grand 
Champs, belonging to the Cistercian ^rder in the«dioce^e 
of Chartres. The bishop, on inheriting this foom from the 
hospital patients, found the pictures there, and left them. 
They were priaiits, probably dbnors, — two motives for 
respecting them. All he knew of the two personages 
was that they were appomted by the king, the one to his 
bishopric, the other to his benefice, on the same day, 
April 27, 1785. Madame Magloire having taken down 
the portraits to remove the dust, the bishop found this 
circumstance recorded in faded ink, on a^small 8(|uare of 
paper turned yellow by time, and fastened by four»wafer8 
Jbehind the portrait of the abbd of Gr^d Chaigps. 

He had at his window an antique purtaiil of heavy 
woollen stuff, which hati grown so old that Madame Ma- 
gloire, in order to avoid the expense of a new one, was 
' obliged to make a large patch in the very middle of it. 
The patch formed a cross, and the bishop often drew at- 
tention to it. “ How pleasant that is,” he would say. 
All the rooms in the house, ground-floor and first-floor, 
were whitewashed, rYhick is the fashion in barracks and 
*^ospitals. Still, some years later, Madame Magloire dis- 
covered, as we shall see further on, paintings, under the 
whitewashed paper, in Mile. Bapfistine's bedroom. Be- 
fore it was a hospital, this house had been the Town HalL 
Hepc^this decoration. The rooms were paved with r^d 
bricks, which were washed eveiy week ; and there were 
straw mats in front of all the beds. '!l^e house, more- 
over, mana^d by two jvomeit wns exquisitely cleairfrom 
top to bottom; this was the only luxury the bishop 
flowed himself, for, as he said, “ It takes nothing from 
the poor.” We must admit, however, that of theu* for- 
pier posaessioDS there still remained six silvqr spoons 
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{(Bd forks and a soup-ladlef; which Madame Magloire daily 
viewed with delight, shining splendidly on the coarse 
white tahle-cloth. And as Mre are hero depicting the 
bishop — t-as*he was, we miist add that he had 
said, more than once, “ I do not think I could give up 
eating with silver.” To this plate fliust be added two 
heavy candlesticks of massive silver, wfiich the bishop 
inherited from a great-aunt. These candlesticks hold 
two wax candles, and usually figured on the bishop’s 
mantlepiece. When ho had any one to dinner, Madame 
Magloire lit the candles and placed the two candlesticks 
t>n the table. There was in the bishop’s bedroom, at the 
head of his bed, a small cupboard in the wall, in which 
Madame Magloire each night placed the forks and sprtons 
and the large ladle ,< I am bound to add that'the key was' 
never taken out • ^ 

The garden, spoiled to some extent by the ugly build- 
inga to which we have referred, Wa* composed of four 
walks, radiating from a small ponct ; another walk ran all 
round, the garden close to 'the surrounding white wall. 
Between these walks were- four box-bordered squares. 
In three of them Madame Magloire ^w vegetables ; in 
the fourth the bishop had planted flowers; here and 
there were a few fruit-trees. Once Madame Magloire said, 
with a sort of gentle jnischief, “My lord, although you 
turn everything to use, here is a aseless plot It would 
be better to have lettuces, than bouquets.” “Madame 
Magloire,” the bishop answered, “ you are mistaken*; the 
beautiful is as useful aS the usefuL” He added, after a 
moment’s silence; “More so, perhaps.” 

This plot, composed ofthree or four beds, occupied the 
bishop almost as much aa his books did. He liked to 
spend 9^ hour or two there, cutting, taking, and making 
holes in which he dropped see^. He was not so hostile 
,to insects as a gardener WQttld have liked. HoweTer,Jte 
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made no pretensions to t)ot£fhy; he was ignorant of 
groups and consistency; he did not make the slightest 
attempt to decide betweeif Toumefort and the natural 
meth(^ ; he was not a partisan either of Jussieu' 5r Lin- 
naeus. He did not* study plants, but he loved ^flowers. 
He greatly respeetdd learned n^en, but he respected the 
ignorant even more ; and, without ever failing in these 
two respects, he watered his beds every summer evening 
with a green tin watering-pot 
The house had not a single door that locked. The door 
of the dining-room, which, as we said, oj>ened directly on 
tlie cathedral square, had formerly been adorned with 
bolts and locks like a prison gate. The* bishop had all 
this iron removed, and the door was only latched either 
* night or day ; the first passer-by, no matter the hour, had 
only to push it At. the outset, the two women were 
greatly alarmed by this never-closed door ; but the bishop 
said to them, ** Haye ^.>olts placed on the doors of your 
rooms if you like.” In the end they shared his confi- 
dence, or at least aflfccted to do so ; Madame Magloire 
alone was frightened from time to time.* As regards the 
bishop, his idea is explained, or at least indicated, by 
^.these three -lines, which he wrote on the margin of a 
Bible : “ This is the distinction : the physician’s door 
should never be closed; the priei^’s door should always 
be open.” In another book, entitled *“ Philosophy of 
Medical Science,” he wrote this .other note : “ Am I not a 
physician like them ? 1 also have my patients ; in the 
first place, 1 have theks, wh5mr they call the sick, and 
then I have my own, wlv)m I call the udhappy.” Again, 
he wrote : *tHo not ask the name of the man who seeks a 
bed from you, for the man who is embarrassed by his 
name is the very one that needs shelter.” ‘ 

It l^ame about that a worthy priest — I forget whether 
he ^ came from Couloubroox . or Pompieny — thought j 
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*l>roper to ask one day, •probably at the instigation of 
Madame Magloire, whether iny lord was quite certain 
that ho was not acting rathe* imprudently in leaving his 
door^ipen day and^ight for any who liked to cuter, and 
if he did not fear lest some misfortune might happen 
in a hovise so poorly guarded. The bishop tapped his 
shoulder with gentle gAvity, and saicl{ " Nisi djjninus 
custodierit domum, in vanum -vigilant qui ^tfs^diunt 
earn.” ^ 

Then he spoke of something else. He was fond of 
saying, too, “ There is the bravery of the priest as well 
• as that of the colonel of dragoons, only,’* he added, 
“ ours must be |i quiet bravery.” 

^ Unless the Lord guard tlie house, iu vain do they ws^h who guard iL 
vou I — 3 



CHAPTER VIL 

CRAVATTE. 

T his is the natural place for a fact which we must 
not omit, for it if^ one of those which host show us 

what manner of man the bishop of 1) was. After 

the destruction of the band of (Jaspard Bha, which had 
infested the gorges of Ollioules, Cravr^tte, one of his 
lieutenants, took refuge in tlie mountains. He hid him- 
self for a time with ^ his brigands, the remnant of Bfes’s 
band, in the district of Nice, then went to Piedmont, and 
suddenly le-appeared in France, near Barcelonnette. He 
was seen first at Jauziers, and next at Tuiles; he hid 
himself in the caves of the Jong de TAigle, and de- 
scended thence on the hamlets and viBages by the ravin^es 
of the Ubaye. He even pushed as far as Embrun, en- 
tered the church one mght and plurulered the sacristy 
His robberies laid wast% the country, and the police were 
in vain placed on his track. He constantly escaped, and 
times even offered resistance, for he was a bold scoun- 
drel. '^In the midst of all ‘this terror, the bishop arrived 
op his way to Chastelar^ and the mayor came to urge him 
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turn back. Cravatte held the mountains ns far ns 
Arche and beyond, and there was danger, even with an 
escort It would be uselessly exposing three or four 
unhappj; police .olfi#era. 

“ For that reason/* said the bisho'J), I intend to go 
without Vseort.” ^ • 

Can you mean it, my lord ?** exclaimAl the may;^r. 

“ I mean it so fully that I absolutely refuse mf escort, 
and intend to start in an hour.” 

“ My lord, you will not do that ! ” 

Thertf is in the mountiins ” the bisliop continued, "‘a 
humble little ]>arisli, which 1 liave not visited for three 
years. They fy-e good friends of mine, (^uiet, honest 
shepheirls. Tlicy own one goat out of every thirty that 
they guard, they make very j>n,‘tty word ion cords of* 
different colours,. and they jilay mountain airs on small 
six-holed llutes. They need to hear about heaven every 
iirnv, and then ; and what would liuyr think of a bishr)]> , 
who w^as afraid ? What woulrl thdjy' say if I did not go ? ” 

“ But, my lord, the roblKirsf ! ** 

‘‘Ah,” said tlm bishop, “jyu are right; I may meet 
them. They too must need to b(^ told about heaven.” 

" My lord, they are a pack of wolyjjs.” « 

" Mr. Mayor, it may he that this is the very flock of 
which Christ ha.s maeje me the shepherd. Who knows 
the ways of Provirlence ? ” 

“My lord, they will rob you.” 

‘i I have nothing.” 

“ They will kill you.”* 

“A poor old priest who passes along mumbling his 
prayers ? Nonsense ; what good would th t them ? ” ^ 

“ Oh, good gracious, if you were to meet then ! ” 

“ ^ ifould ask them for alms for my poor.” 

“ My lord, do not go. In Heaven’s name, my lord 1 
You risk- your life.” 
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** My good sir,” said the Ijishop, ** is that all ? I arn 
not in this wf^rld to save niy life, but to save souls.” 

There was no help for it, and he set out accompanied 
only by a lad who oflered to act his guide. Ilis ob- 
stinacy created a sensation in the country, and caused 
considerable alarm. He woulfl not take either nis sister 
or M«vJanie Magloire with him. lie crossed the mountain 
on mulehack, met nol)ody. and reached liis good friends, 
the goat-herds, safe and scnind. He remained with them 
a fortnight, preaching, administering the sacraments, 
teaelnng, and exhorting. When he was ready to start 
for home, lie resolved to sing a Te Deum pontilically, ami 
mentioned it to the priest. But what was to be done ? 
There were no hljiisc.opal ornaments. All that could be 
* placed at his disposal was a poor village s'lcristy, with 
a few worn damask c|jasubles, trimmed with cheap gold 
lace. 

“ Bah ! ’* said 11/3 bishop ; ‘‘ announce the Te Deum in 
vour sermon, for all 'that. It will come right in the 
end.” 

Inquiries were made in the surrounding churches ; but 
all the magnificence these humble parislies united 
would not have beer, sufficient to decently equip a cathe- 
dral chorister. While they were in this cmliarrassinent, 
a large cliest was brought and left at the priest’s house 
for the bishop by two strange horsemen, who started off 
again at once. The cliest was opened and found to con- 
taiu ft cojxi of cloth of gold,* a mitre adorned with dia- 
monds, an archbishop’s cross, a' magnificent crozier, and 
all the pontifical robes stolen a month back from the 
treasury of our Lady- of Embmn. In the chest was a 
paper on which were written these words : " Cravatte to 
Monseigneiir Bienvenu.” 

Uid I not tell you that it would be all right ? ” the 
bis^hop said. Then he^ added, with a smile^ Heaven sends 
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All archbishop’s lo sf man who is content with a 
j»riest’s surplice.** 

“ My lord,” the priest inutt<?red, with a gentle shake of 
his hdMU, “ Heaven %jr — the devil.** 

The hishoj) looked fixedly at tiie priest and rejK‘nted 
autlnniliitively, “ Heaven j** • 

When he returned to Ohastelar, and alPalong th^nunl, 
he was regarded curiously. He found at the p^^shytfTV 
of that town Mile. Ikiptistinc and Madame Magloire want- 
ing for liini, and he said to his sister, “ Wcdl, was 1 right ? 
The poor priest went among those poor nnmntaineers 
?vdth em}vty hands, and returns with his hands full. 1 
set forth, taking-wit h me only iny trust in Heaven, and I 
bring blck tiie treasures of a cathedral.’* 

The sainjt evening, liefore he went to IkhI, he said,* 
“ Never let us fear robbers or miyderers. I'hese are ex- * 
UTiuil and small dangers ; let us fear ourselves ; prt»ju- 
dice^ are Llie real robbers, vices the^Hue murderers. •The 
great dangers arc within ourselves. IxJt ns not trouble 
about what •threatens our ‘head or purse, and think 
only of what tliKjaten.s our %oul.** Then, turning to his 
sister, he added, “ Sister, a ])rie«t ought never to take 
precautions against his neighbour. -What his neighbour# 
does (Jod permits; so let us confine ourselves to pray- 
ing to God w^hen we believe that a danger is impending 
cjvorlis. Ijct uS pray, not for ourselves, but that our 
brother may not fall into error on onr account.” 

Events, however, were rare in his existence. WeieJate 
those we know, but ordinarily he- spent his life in doing 
the same things ht the same mament. A month of his 
year resembled an hour *of his da»y. As to what becarne 
of the ^treasure of Embrun cathedral, we should be 
greatly embarrassed if questioned on that head. There 
were many fine things, very tempting, and well acla^f^ted 
to ^be stolen for the benefit of the unfortunate. St 4 )h?ii 
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they were already ; one half ofthe adventure was accom*. 
plished ; the only thing left to be done was to change 
the direction of the robbfery, and divert it toward the 
poor. Still, we affirm nothing orf the i?ubjeclff only 
among the bishop’^ papers a rather obscure note was 
found, which probably refers t9 this affair, and was thus 
concaijred ; “ Tllfe question is to know whether it ought 
to go to%he cathedral or the hospital” 



CHAPTER Vnj. 


raiLosopar after dbutkiko. 

T he senator, to whom we have already alladeil, was 
A clever man, who had made his way with a recti* 

• tude heedless of all those things which constitute obsta* 
cles, and wh^h are called conscience, plighted word, 
right, «nd duty ; he had gone straight to his object %ith« 
out once swerving from the ^line of his promotion and 
his interest was an ex4ttomey, softened by suc^ 
cess, anything but a bad man, d^g sdl the little services 
in,his power for his sons, his sons-in-law, his relatives, 
and even his friends; he had*wiSely seised upon thf 
best opportunities, the best sides, and the best windfdls 
in life, and the/est seemed^to him very stupid. He was 
witty, and just sufficiently edijcated to believe himself 
a disdple of Epicurus, while pipbably only a product of 
Figault lubrun. He was fond of laughing pleasantly at 
things infinite' and eternal, and at the crotchets "of 
OUT worthy bishop.*^ He even laughed at them with 
amiable authority in M. Myriel’s presence. On some 
ymi-offidal occasion the Count (this senator) and 
M. Myriel met at the prefect’s table. At dessert the 
senator, who was somewhat merry but quite dignified, 
said!-— 

" OonB, bishop, let us have a chat A senator ainra 
bi^p can hardly meet without winking at each oriier, 
for we are two augms ; and I have a confession td"make. 
to you.. 1 have my eystmn of pMosophy.* 
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“And you aie right,” the bishop answered; “as we 
make our philosophy, so we must lie on it You are on 
the bed of purple.” 

The senator, 'thus encouraged, coitinued. — “-Iht ib 
be candid.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ 1 4 i^clare to^you,” the senator went on, “ that the 
Marquisid’Aigens, Pyrrho, Hobbes, and Naigeon are no 
impostors. I have all my philosophers in my library, 
with gilt backs.” 

" Like yourself, count,” the bishop interrupted. 

The senator proceeded : — 

" I hate Diderot ; he is an ideologist, a- declaimer, and 
a revolutionist, believing in his heart in Deity, and more 
bigoted than Voltaire. Voltaire ridiculed Needham, and 
he was wrong; for Needham’s eels prove that God is 
unnecessary. A drop of vinegar in a spoonful of flour 
supplies the fur,; suppose the drop larger, and the 
spoonful bigger, and yoh have the world. Man is the 
eel : then, of what use is the Eternal Father > My dear 
bishop, the Jehovah hypothesis bores me ; it is good for 
nothing but to produce ..shallow people whose reason- 
ipg is hollow. Down with the great All, which annoys 
me I Long live Zeno, who leaves me at peace 1 Between 
ourselves, dnd to confess to my pa{«tor, as is right and 
proper, I confess that I possess commoh sense. I am 
not wild about your Saviour, who is forever preaching 
abnegation and sacrifice. It is the advice of a miser te 
beggars. Abnegation, why ? Sacrifice, to what end ? 1 do 
not see that one wolf sacrifices itself for the happiness 
of another wqlf. Let u», therefore, stick to nature. We 
are* at the top, so let us have the supreme philosophy. 
Wh^ljjis the use of being at the top, if you canhet see 
further than the end of other people’s noses ? Let us 
livjB gayly, for is sH in all. As for man . hhving^a 
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fhture elsewhere, above, 4)elow, anywhere, I do not be- 
lieve a syllable of it Oh, yes! recommend sacrifices 
and abnegation to me. I must take heed to all 1 dc. 

1 must*i^k my .brains about good and dvil, justice and 
injustice, /as et nefas. Why so ? Because I shall have tc 
account *for my actions. When ? After death. What n 
fine dream, — after death! He will be% clever fpllow 
who catches me. Just think of ’a lump of asl^ seized 
by the hand of a shadow. Let us sjHUik tlie truth, we 
who are initiated and have raised the veil of Isis ; there 
is no good,^no evil, but there is vegetation. Let iis seek 
leality and go to the root of the matter. Hang it all ! we 
must scent out the truth, dig into the ground for it and 
seize it. Then it offers exquisite delights ; then you 
grow stron^«and laugh. I am square at the Vse, my dear« 
bishop; and the immortality of man is a thing to which’ 
anybody wlio likes may listen. ' Oh, what a charming 
prospect ! What a fine billet Adam has ! You are a 
soul ; you will be an angel, and hftve bU.o wings on your 
shoulder-blades. Come, help me; is it not Tertullian 
who says that the blessed, will go from one planet to 
the other ? Very good'; they qriW be the grasshoi)per8 
of the planets. And then they will.see God. Ta, ta, ta ^ 
These jMiradises are all nonsense, and God is a monstrous 
fable. I would not say so in the ‘ Moniteur,’ of Course, but 
I whisper it between friends, wter pocula. To sacrifice 
the world for paradise is to give up the substance for the 
shadow. I am not such an ass as to be the dupe the 
Infinite. I am nothing; my name is Count Nothing, 
Senator. Did I esist before my bj^h 7 No. Shall I exist 
after my death ? No. What am } 7 A little dust aggre- 
gated by an organism. What have I to do on this earflT? 
1 hqvathe choice between suffering and enjoymeniTo 
what will suffering lead me 7 To nothingness, but renall 
have suffered. To what, will enjpyment lead me 7^ 
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nothingness, but I shall have enjoyed. My choice Is 
made. A man must either eat or be eaten; and so I 
eat, for it is better to be the tooth than the grass. 
That is my wisdom; after which^ go on as, I* impel 
you ; tile grave-digger is there, the Pantheon for such 
as us, and all fall into the great hole. Finis, dnd total 
liquidation, than is the vanishing point Death is dead, 
take m^word for it; and I laugh at the idea of any 
one present having anything to tell me on that subject 
It is a nurse’s story, — bugaboo for children, Jehovah 
for men. No, our morrow is night ; behind, the tomb 
there is nothing but equal nothingness. You may have 
been Sardanapalus, you may have been Saint Vincent 
de Paul, but it all comes to the same thing. That is the 
truth ; so livd your life, above all elsa Make, use of your 
ego, so long as you hold it In truth, I tell you, my dear 
bishop, I have my philosophy, and I have my philoso- 
phers, and I do not Jet myself be deluded by fables. 
After all. something lAust be offered to those who are 
down in the world, — the barefooted, the needy knife- 
grinders, and the wretched ;|md so we give them legends, 
chimeras, the soul, imiportality; paradise, the stars, to 
^swallow. They che^ that and put it on their dry bread. 
The man who has nothing has Gk>d, and that is some- 
thing, at *any rate. I do not oppose it, but I keep M. 
Naigeon for myself ; Gkxl is good for the'people.’* 

The bishop clapped his hands. 

"XbAt is what I call talking,*' he exclaimed. *Ah, 
what an excellent and (jpdy wonderful thing this materi- 
alism is ! It is not everj^man who wishes that can have it 
Ah I when a man has peached that point, he is no \onger 
Tbupe ; he does not let himself be stupidly exiled, lilm 
or stoned, like Saint Stephen ; or burned, Iflce Joan 
of Those who succeed in acquiring this materialism 
have the iov of feelinsr tiiemselves ixresnonaibfe. and of 
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flunking fliat they can devour everything without anxi- 
ety, — places, sinecures, power well or ill gained, dignities, 
lucrative contradictions, useful treachery, folly, savoury 
capitulations o£ coascience, and that th^ will go down 
to the tomb with their digestion accomplished. How 
agreeable this is i I am not refening to you, my dear 
senator, still 1 cannot refrain from coi%ratulating you. 
You great gentlemen have, as you say, a phil^opby of 
your own, and for yourselves, — exc^uisite, refined, {icccs- 
sible to the rich alone, good with any sauce, and admirably 
seasonin'^, the joys of life. This philosophy is drawn 
from the depths, and dug up by 8|)0cial searchen. But 
you are amiable princes, and think it no harm that belief 
in God should be the philosophy of the populace, much 
in the same way a%a goose stuffed with cffestnuts is the> 
tru£ 9 ed turkey of the poor.’* 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE liROTHEH DESpilIBED BY ATHE SISTER. 


give an idea of the domestic life of the bishop of 

X 1) , and thtJ^way in which these two sairftly 

women subordinated their actions, their thoughts, even 
tlieir feminine instincts, which were easily 'startled, to 
the habits and intentions of* the bishop; even before he 
expressed them in words-, we cannot do better than copy 
here a letter from MHe. Baptistine to the Vicomtesse de 
Boischevron, her friend from childhood.. This letter is 
in our possession. 

D — ISA Dec., IS—. 


'My Dear Madame, — Not a day passes in whicb we do 
not tfiiS about you. That is our rq^lar custom, but there 
is an extra reason at pri^Sent. Just imagine that, while 
washing and dusting the ceilings and waTls, Madame Ma- 
gloire made a discDyery,^ and now* our two rooms papered 
with old whitewashed paper would not disgrace a castle 
lik^i^j^uTS. Madame Magloi^ has torn off all the'paper, 
%nd tnere are things under it. My sitting-room, in which 
th^re was no fumitare, ^nd in which we used to bang the 
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clothes to dry^ is fifteen feet high, eighteen wide, and has a 
ceiling which was once painted and gilded, and rafters as in 
‘ your house. It was covered jvith canvas when this house 
wns ao hospital. , Bgt you should see my bedroom; Madame 
Magloire hasMiscovered, under at lea^t ten layers of paper, 
paintings which, though not very good, are tolerable. The 
subject is Telemachus being knighted by Minerva, and 
again in the gardens, — I forget their names, but where the 
Ionian ladies only went for a single night. How/can I toll 
you ? I have Romans and Roman ladies [here an illegible 
word], yid the whole train. Madame Magloire has cleaned 
it all off. This summer she intends to repair a little dam- 
*age, revarnish it all, and my bedroom will bo a real museum. 
She has also found in a corner of the garret two old-fashioned 
woodeft pier-tables. They want twelve francs to regild them, 
but it is better to give tliat sum to the pooi% besides, the;^ 
are frightfully i^ly, and 1 should prefer a round mahogany 
table. • 

1 am very happy, for my brother is so good ; he gives all 
he has to the sick and the i>oor, syid we are often badly off* 
Tlie country is hard in winter, and something must he done 
for those who are in want. We are pretty well lighted and 
warmed; an<l, ai9 you cap se#, that is a great comfort. My 
brother has peculiar habits; when he docs talk, he says 
<< that a bishop should he so.^’ f7nsl» imagine that the houge 
door is never locked: any one wrho likes can come in, and is 
at once in my brother’s room. He fears nothing, not even 
at night; and hh says that is his sort of bravery. He does 
not wish mo or Madame Magloire to feel alarmed for him; he 
gxposes himself to all kindh of dangers, and does not wish us 
to appear even to notice»it. You must know him to linder' 
stand him. goes out in t£e rain, he wades through 
the 'itater, and travels ip winter.* He is not afraid of dark- 
ness, suspicious roads, or encountAv. Last year he weiJvgJl 
alone into a country of robbers, for he would not take us 
with* him. He stayed away a whole fortnight, and folk 
thought him dead, but he came back all righ#, and said,* 
Here^sj, the way in which I was SEobbed,’’ and he opened a 
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chest full of the treasures of Embrun cathedral, which the 
robbers bad given him. That time I could not refrain from 
scolding him a little, but wfiis careful only to speak when 
the wheels madet a noise, so that no 9 ne could hear me. . 

At first 1 said to myself, There is no danger that 
checks him, and it is terrible; ” but now 1 have g**own ac- 
customed to it. I niake Madame Magloiro a sign not to 
oppose him, and he risks his life as he pleases. 1 carry off 
Magloire, go to my bedroom, pray for him, and fall asleep. 
1 am easy because 1 know that if any harm happened to him 
it would be the death of me. I shall go to heaven with my 
brother and my bishop. Madame Magloire had greater diffi- 
culty than myself in accustoming herself to what she calls 
his imprudence, but now she has learned to put up with it. 
We both pray; we are terrified together, and hill asleep. If 
(he foul Fiend were to enter the house, no one would try to 
stop him, and after all, what have we to fear in this house ? 
There is always some onV. ivith us Who is stronger than we; 
the demon may pass through, but our Lord dwells in it. 
^That is enough for me, a^d my brother no longer has to say 
a word to me. I understand him without his speaking, and 
we leave ourselves in the hands of Providence, for that is the 
way in which you must behave to a man who has grandeur 
of soul. 

* I have asked my brother about the information you wish 
concerning the De Faux family. You are aware that he 
knows everything, and what a memory he has, for he is still 
a good royalist. It is really a very old* Norman family 
belonging to the generalship of Caen. Five hundred years 
ago thera were a Raoul, a Jean, and a Thomas de Faux, who 
were ^ntlemen, and one of them Jord of Rochefort. The 
last was Quy Etienne Alexandre, who was major-general, 
and something in the Brittany Light Horse: bis daughter, 
Louisa^ married A\lrian Charles de Gramont, son of 
Duke Louis de Gramont, peer of France, colonel of the 
French guards, and lieutenant-general in the army. • The 
*namo is written Faux, Fauq, and Faouq. 

iliL dear madaqie, recommend ps to the prayet8*of your 
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holy relative, the cardinal. «Ab for year dear Sylvanie, she 
does well not to waste the few moments she passes by your 
side in writing to me. She is ^jnlly works according to your 
wishes, ^jknd loves me still; that is all I desire. Her gift 
sent through you reached me safely, and^I am delighted with 
it. My health is not bad, and yet l*grow thinner every 
day. Qood-by, my paper is running 6ut and compels me 
to break off. A thousand kind regard from^our 

BaftistikE. 

• 

P. S. Your little nephew is delightful: do you know 
that ho is' nearly five years of age? Yesterday he saw a 
horse pass witli knee-caps on, and he said, “ What has he got 
on his knees? ” Jtle is such a dear child. His little brother 
drags aib old broom about the room like a coach, and cries, 
‘‘Hi, hil» 


As may be seen from this letter, *the two women man* 
age4 in bishop's jrejB, with the genius 

peculiar to woman, who comprehends man better than he 

does himself.. The bishop of* D beneath the candid, 

gentle air which, never fail^ him, at times did grand, 
bold, and magnificent things, witjiout even appearing to 
suspect the fact They trembled, bn^ let him alone. At 
times Madame Magloire would hazard a remonstrance 
beforehand, but iiever during or after the deed. They 
never troubled him eitfier by word or sign when he had 
once begun an affair. At certain moments, without bis 
mtgitionuig the fact, or pelthaps when he was not con- 
scions of it, so perfect was bis pjmplicity, they vaguely 
felt that be tras, acting episcopally, and at such times 
they were only two shadows in tf^e house. They served 
him pamvely, and if obedience consisted in djsapi>caii%, ' 
th^jd^ppeaied. They knew, with admirable intuitive 
delicacy, that certain i^ntibns might vex him, and 
hence, though tliev mudit believe him in pmil, they un^ 
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derstood, I will not say his thoughts, but his nature, and 
no longer watched over him. They intrusted him to 
God. Moreover, Baptistine said, as we have just read, 
that her brother’s death would ^ her death. Madame 
Magloire did not say so, but she knew it' 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BISHOP FACES A STRANGE LIGHT. 

A t a period rather later thaiT the date of lettei 
just quoted, he did a thing the whole towr 

declared to be even more venturesome than his trip ir 
the mountains among the bandits. A man lived alone it 

the country near J) This man — let us out with the 

great word at once ! — Was an e^-Conventionalist, of the 

name of G . People talked about l^m in the little world 

of D with a species of horror. A Conventionalist 

only think of that ! Those men existed at the thne when 
people “ thou-ed one ^another and were called citizens. 
This man was almost a monster ; he had not voted foi 
thq king’s death, but had *done all but that, and was a 
quasi^regicide. How wae it that.Jbhis man had not been 
tried bv court-martial, on the return of the legitimate 
princes? They need not have cu1;^is head off, for clem- 
ency is all right and proper, but banishmSat for life 
wou]|^^ve made an example of him, and so on. More- 
over, he was an atheist, like all those men. It was the 
gossip of feese around a vulture. 

VOL.1.— '4 ^ 
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And waa this G a vulture ? Yes, if he might be 

judged by tlie element of ferocity in his solitude. As he 
had not voted for the king’s death, he was not included 
in the decree of exile, and was ablOfto remain in*France. 
He lived about throe miles from the town* far from any 
village, any road, ii) a nook of a very wild valley. He 
had there, so it was said, a held, a hut, a den. He had 
no neighbours, not even passers-by ; since he had lived 
in the valley the path leading to it had become over- 
grown with grass. People Uilked of the spot as of the 
hangman’s house. Yet the bishop thought ^yf it, and 
from time t»> time gazed at a spot on the horizon where a 
clump of trees marked the old Conventionalist's valley, 
and said, “ There is a lonely soul there ; ” and he added in 
his own heaft, I owe him a visit.” . 

Put, let us confess it, this idea, at the first Ijlush quite 
iiaturaljfiifter a moment’s reflection seemed strange and 
impossible, almost repulsive. For in his heart lie shared 
the geuenil impression’aiid the Conventionalist insensibly 
inspired him, with that feeling which borders on hate, 
and which is so well expressed by the word aversion. 

Still the shepherd should not shun a scabby sheep; 
but, then, what a sheep ! The good. bishop was perplexed ; 
sometimes he started in that direction, but turned back. 
One day a rumour spread in the town that a young 

sheplierd who waited on G in his -den had come to 

fetch a doctor. The old villain was dying ; paralysis had 
attacked him, and he could not last out the night 
‘‘Thank God!” some , added. ^ 

The bishop took his stick, put on hiq cloak to hide his' 
well-worn cassock, as yrell as to protect him against the 
evening breeze which would soon blow, and set forth. 
The sun had almost touched the horizon when the bishop 
reached the excommunicated spot He saw with a certain 
beaUng of the heart that he was close to the wild beastTs 
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d&n. He strode across a ditch, clambered over a hedge, 
entered a neglected garden, and suddenly perceived the 
cavern behind some brambles. • It was a low, poor-looking 
hut, snrtijl and clean,awith a vine nailed over the front. 

Before the *door a white-haired oH man. seated in a 
shabby \'Wieel-chair, was smiling in the sun. By his side 
stood the shepherd-boy, who handed him m pot of milk. 
While the bishop w'as looking at him the old mail sp(»ke. 

“ Thanks,” he said, “ I want nothing more,” and liis smil- 
ing face was turned from the sun to the boy. 

The bishop stepped forward, and at the sound of his 
fbotsteps tlic man turned his head, and his face ex- 
pressed as niucl\ sur}>rise as it is j)ossible to feel at the 
close of* a long life. 

“You are the firat person who has coiiSe to see me 
since 1 have lived here,” he said. _ “ Who may you be, ' 
sir?” 

The bishop answered, “My naraewis Bienvenu Myriel.” 

“ I have heard that name. Arefyou not he whom the 
peasants calk my Lord Welcome ? ” 

" 1 am.” 

The old man continued, with % half-smile, '■'* Then you 
are my hishop ? ” 

-Yes.” 

“ Come in, sir.*' 

The Conventionalist offered his hand to the bishop, but 
the bishop did not take it ; he merely said, — 

“I am pleased to see £hat I was misinformed. You 
certainly do not look ill* 

" I shall soon be cured, sir,” said the old man ; then 
after a pause he added; “ I shal^ die in three hours. I 
am a bit of a physician, and know in what way the last * 
hour.cpfiies. Yesterday, only my feet were cold ; to-day 
the chill reached my knees ; now X can feel it ascending 

to my waists and when it reaches the heart, I shall stop. 

• • . * • ^ 
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The sun is glorious, is it not ?» 1 had myself wheeled out 
here to take a farewell glance at things. You can talk 
to me, for it does not weary me. You have done well to 
come and look- at a dying man, for is proper thot there 
should bo witnesses. People have their fancies; and I 
should have liked «to last till dawn. But 1 know that 
I can hardly dive three hours. It will be night ; but, 
after all, what matter ? Dying is a simple affair, and 
does nut require daylight. Be it so; I will die by 
starlight.” 

Then he turned to the lad : — 

“Go to bed. You sat up last night, and must be 
tired.” 

The boy went into the cabin ; the old man followed him 
with his eyes, and added^ as if speaking to himself : — 

“ While he sleeps I shall die ; the two slumbers can 
keep each other company.” 

The bishop was not so moved as we might imagine he 
would be. Ho did ntit think that he saw God in this 
way of dying; and — let us out with it, as the small con- 
tradictions of great hearts must also he revealed — he, 
who at times laughed . so heartily at liis grandeur, was 
somewhat annoyed at not being called my lord, and was 
almost tempted to retort, citizen. He felt an inclination 
for coar£,e familiarity, common enough to doctors and 
priests, but to which he was not accustomed. This man, 
after all, tliis Conventionalist, this representative of the 
people, had been a mighty onb of the earth ; for the first 
' time in his life, perhaps, the (bishop felt disposed to 
sternness. 

The republican, in ^he mean while, regarded him with 
mbuest cordiality, in which, perhaps, could be traced that 
humility which is so becoming in a man who k on the 
point of returning to the' dust 

' The bishoD. on his. side, thoueh he irenerallv miarded 
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against cariosity, which a(A:ording to him was akin to in- 
sult, could not refrain from examining the Conventional- 
ist with an attention which, ds it did not emanate from 
syfiipaCli^, wopld hafe pricked his conscience in the case 
, of any other man. The Conventiofialist produced the 
effect upon him of being l>eyond the pale of the law, even 

the law of charity. G calm, almolt uprighfi, and 

possessing a sonorous voice, was one of those grand octo- 
genarians who are the amazement of the physiologist. 
The Hevolution possessed many such men, proportioned 
to the age. This man seemed ready to submit to any 
{iroof, and, though so near his end, he retained all the 
signs of health. ■ There was something calculated to dis- 
concert ‘death in his clear glance, his firm (one, and the 
robust movement of •his shoulders. Azrael, the Moham- 
medan angel of the tomb, would hijyc turned bock, fancy- 
ing that he had mistaken the door. G seemed to ^ 

dying because he wished to do so ; tltcre was freedom in 
his agony; and his legs alone, by which the shadows 
clutched him, were motionless. While the feet were 
dead and cold, the head livedi with all the power of life, 
and appeared in full light. G at this awful moment 
resembled the king in the Oriental legend, — fiesh above( 
and marble below. The bishop sat down on a stone and 
began, rather abruptly^ — 

" I congratulate you,” he said, in a tone of reprimand ; 
“ at leaxt you did hot vote (he king’s death.” 

The republican did not seem to notice the covert bitter- 
.ness of the words, at UaH ; he rej^ied, without a smile : 

“ Do not congratulate me, sir ; I.voted the death of the 
tyrant.” It was the accent of austerity opposed to |hat 
of sternness. 

“ Whit do yon mean'.? ” replied the bishop. 

"I mean that man has a tyrant, — Ignorance; and I 
' vot^ for the death of that ^tyrant which engendgred 
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royalty, which is false authority, while knowledge ’is 
true authority. Man must be governed by knowledge 
only.” 

“ And by hid conscience,” the bishop added. 

“ That is the same thing. Conscience is the amount of 
innate knowledge which we have.” 

Moiiseignoui Bionvenu listened in some surprise to this 
language, which was very novel to him. The republican 
continued : — 

“ As for Louis XVI., I said, ‘ No.' I do not believe that 
I have the right to kill a man, but I feel it my duty to 
exterminate a tyrant ; and I voted for the death of the 
tyrant, — that is to say, to put an end to the prostitution 
of women ; an end the slavery of men ; and ah end to 
night for children. In -voting for the republic, I voted 
for all this: I voted ^(or fraternity, concord, the Dawn ! 
I aitled in the overthrow of errors and prejudices ; and 
such an overthrow produces light. We hurled down the 
old world ; and the old world, that vessel of wretchedness, 
being poured over the liunian race, became an um of 

** Mingled joy,” said the bishop. 

, " You might call ’t troubled joy ; and now, after that 
fatal return of the past, which is called 1814, a departed 
joy. Alas ! the work was incomplete, I grant ; we de- 
molished the ancient rule in facts, but were not able to 
suppress it completely in ideas. It is not enough to de- 
stroy abuses, but morals must also be modified. Though 
the mill no longer exists, the wifid still blows.” 

“You demolished; jt may be useful, but I distrust a 
demolition ^complicated with passion.” 

“ Bight has its passion, sir; and that passion is an ele- 
ment of progress. No matter what may be i^id, the 
French Eevolution is the most powerful step taken by 
the .human Iface since^the advent of Christ It may be 
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incomplete, but it was st|blime. It softened spirits, it 
calmed, appeased, and enlightened, and it spread civiliza- 
tion over the world. The French Revolution was good, 
for itfjvas the consecration of humanity.” 

The b'ishop'could not refrain from muttering : — 

“Yes«’93!” 

The republican drew himself up With ^most mournful 
solemnity, and shouted, as well, as a dying man could 
sliout : — • 

“ Ah, there we have it ! ’93 ! I expected that. A 
cloud had been collecting for fifteen hundred years, and 
•at the end of that period it burst; you condemn the 
tlumder-bolt” 

The .bishop, without perhaps (ionfessing it, felt that 
the blow had gone home ; still he put a good face on the 
matter, and answered ; — ’ , 

“ The judge 8]X!aks in the nanfS of justice ; the priest 
siJ^aks in that of pity, wliich is only a higher form of 
ju.stice. A thunder-bolt must n»f err." 

And he {tdded as he looked fixedly at the Convention- 
alist : — 

"And Louis XVII.?" 

The republican stretched furtH bis hand and seized the 
bishop’s arm. * • 

“ Louis XVIL Let us consider. For whojn do you 
weep ? For the*innocent child ? In that case I weep with 
you. For the royal child ? In that case I must ask leave 
tp reflect To me, the brother of Cartouche, an innocent 
lad hong up by the armpits in the Place de Greve until 
death ensued, ior the sole crime of lieing Cartouche’s 
brother, is no less painful than the grandson of Louis XV., 
the innocent boy martyred in tKfe 'Temple Tewer for the , 
sole Clime of being the grandson of Louis XV.” 

“ I do not like such an association of names, sir,’’ said 
the bishop. 
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“ Louis XV. ? Cartouche ? Qn behalf of which do you 
protest 1 ” 

There was a moment’s sUence ; the bishop almost re- 
gretted having xiome, and yet felt h.imself vaguely and 
strangely moved. The Conventionalist continued: — 

“ Ah I sir priest, you do not like the crudities uf truth, 
but Christ loved, them ; he took a scourge and swept the 
temple. His lightning .lash was a rough discourser of 
truths. When ho exclaimed, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,’ he made no distinction among them. He 
made no difference between the dauphin of Harabbas 
and the dauphin of Herod. Innocence is its own crown, 
and does not require to be a highness ; it is as august in 
rags as when crowned with the lilies of France.” 

“ That is true,” said the bishop in a low voice. 

' “You named Louis XVlI.,” the bonventionalist re- 
sumed ; “ let us understand each other. ’ Shall we weep 
for all the innocents, martyrs, and children of the lowest 
as of the highest rank ? > 1 am with you there ; but, as 1 
said, in that case we must go back beyond ’^3, and our 
tears must begin before Louis XVII. I will weep over 
the children of kings with you, provided that you weep 
with me over the children of the people.” 

' " I weep for all,” said the bishop. 

" Equally ! ” G exclaimed ; “ and if the balance 

must incline, let it be on the side of the people, as they 
have suffered longer.” 

There was again a silence, which the republican broke. 
He raised himself on his elbow, .pinched his cheek be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, as a man does mechani- 
cally when he is interrogating and judging, and fixed on 
^he bishop a ^aze filled with the energy of approaching 
death. It was almost an explosion. 

“ Yes, sir ; the people have been long-suffering. ' But 
let me ask why you cpme to question me about Louis 
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XVIL ? I do not know yon. Ever since I have been in 
this country I have lived here alone, never setting my 
foot across the threshold, and ^eing no one but the boy 
who serves me. Ypur name, it is true, has vaguely 
reached me, and I am bound to say that it was uttered 
' with affettion ; but that means nothing, for clever people 
have so many ways of making worthy, aimple folk be- 
lieve in them. By the bye, 1 did not hear the sound of 
your coach ; you doubtless left it behind that cluiqp of 
trees at the cross-roads. I do not know you, I say ; you 
tell me timt you arc the bishop, but that teaches me 
nothing as to your moral character. In a word, I repeat 
ray question, who arc you ? You are a bishop ; that is to 
say, a psinco of the Church, one of those gilded, escutch* 
eoued annuitants wJ»o have fjn,t prebends,* — the bish- 
oj>ric of D-2 — with fifteen thousand francs income, ten 
thousand francs in fees, or a totaT of twenty-live thou- 
sand francs, — who have kitchens, liveries, keep a good 
table, and eat water-fowl on Friday ; who go about with 
lackeys befo^ and behind, in a gilded coach ; who have 
palaces and drive^a carriage, in the name of the Saviour, 
who walked barefoot ! You are a^prelate ; you have, like 
all the rest, income, palace, horhes, yalets, a good table, 
and, like the rest, you enjoy them. That is all very well,' 
but it says either' too much or too little ; it does not en- 
lighten me as to your intrinsic and essential value when 
you come with the probable intention of bringing me 
wisdom. To whom do I sphak, — who are you ? ” 

The bishop bowed hi» head, 9 pd answered, " I am a 
’worm.” 

“ A Worm in a carriage ! " growlSd the republican. 

It was his turn to be haughty, tM bishop's *10 be hum- 
ble ; the»latter continued gently : — 

so, sir. But explain to me how my coach, 
-which is a littte way off b^ind the trees, my go^ table, 
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and the water-fowl I eat on JFriday, my palace, my in- 
come, and my footnien, prove that pity is not a virtue, 
that clemency is not a «duty, and that '93 was not 
inexorable.” f. r . 

The republican passed liis hand over his 'forehead, as if 
to remr)ve a cloud. . 

“ Before ans»vering you he said, “ I must ask you to 
forgive pie. 1 was in • the wrong, sir, for you are in my 
house and my guest. You discuss iny ideas, and it be- 
comes me to confine myself to combating your arguments. 
Your wealth and enjoyments are advantages which I have 
over you in the debate, but courtesy bids me not emplo}’ 
them. I prcunise not to do so again.” 

“ I thank you,” said the bishop. 

(J resumed : ** Let us returr\ to the explanation 

you asked of me. Where w’erc we ? What* was it you 
said, that '93 was inexorable ? ” 

“ Yes, iiiexorablc,”c the bishop said ; *• what do you 
think of Marat clappiifg his hands at the guillotine ? ” 
*‘What do you think of*Bossuet singing a Te Deum 
over the Dragon nades ?” 

The retort was harsh., but it went to its mark with the 
^directness of a rapiey. The bishop started, and could not 
parry it ; but he was hurt by this way of mentioning 
Bossuet. • The best minds have their fetishes, and at 
times feel vaguely wounded by any want of respect on 
the part of logic. The CunventionalLst was bc^ginning to 
gasp ; that asthma which is mingled with the last breath 
affected his voice; stiH he retained perfect lucidity of 
soul in his eyes. He continued : — 

" Let us^ say a few* words more on this head." Aside 
from the Ilevolution, which, taken as a whole, is an im- 
mense human affirmation, "93, alas, is a rejoinder. You 
consider it inexorable, but what was the whole monarchy ? 
Gamer is a bandit, but what name do you give to Mont-* 
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revel ? Fouquier TainviHe is a scoundrel, but what is 
your opinion of Lamoignon-Baville ? Maillard is fright- 
ful, but what of Saulx-Tavanfies, if you please ? Father 
DftchMe is ferociou^J but what epithet will you allow me 
for Pere Letellier? Jourdan Coiipe»-Tete is a monster, 
but less* so than the Marquis de Lciuvois. I juty Marie 
Antoinette, archduchess and queen; but^I also pily the 
poor Huguenot woman who, in *1685, under twin's the 
(Ireat, while suckling her child, was fastened, naked to 
the waist, to a stake, while her infant was held at a dis- 
tance. ifer breast w^is swollen with milk, her heart with 
ligony ; the babe, hungry and jmle, saw that breast and 
screamed for it, and the hangman said to the wife, mother, 
and nutso, ' Abjure ! * giving her her choice between thci 
deatli of hm: child aiid the death of her conscience. What 
do you say of tliis punishment oJj^Tantalus applied to a 
w^oman ? ll(‘member tliis, sir, the French Revolution luid 
its reasf)ns, and its wrath will be abs<dved by the future. 
Its result is a better world ; amf a caress for the human 
race issues from its inf>st teA’ible blows. I rnu.st stop, for 
the game is all in my favour — besides, I am dying.** 

And ceasing to regard the bishop, the republican com- 
pleted his thought with tlie following calm words : — ^ 

“ Yes, the brutalities of j)rogress are called revolutions, 
hut when they are jover, this fact is recogifized : the 
human race haslieen chastised, but it has advanced.** 

The republican did not suspect that he had carried in 
turn every one of the bishop's inmost intrenchments. One 
still remained, however,* and from this, the last resource 
of his Resistance, •came this rema|^k, in which almost all 
the harshness of the beginning w^ apparent.^ 

" Progress must believe in God ; and the good cannot 
have iiflpioiis servants. A man who is an atheist is a bad 
guide for the human race.** ’ « 

The ex-representative of the people did not reply. ^ He 
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trembled, looked up to heaven, and a tear slowly gathered 
in his eye. When the lid was full the tear ran down his 
livid cheek, and he said in a low, tremulous voice, as if 
to himself : — 

“ Ob, thou ! oh, ideal ! thou alone existest ! ” 

The bishop felt an indescribable shock ; after a pause 
the old man raised a finger to heaven and said, — 

“ The Ipfiuite is. It is there. If the infinite had no 
ego, the ego would be its limit ; it would not be infinite, 
— in other words, it would not exist. But it is. Hence 
it has au-ego. This ego of the infinite is God.” 

The dying man uttered these words in a loud voice, 
and with a shudder of ecstasy, as if he saw some one. 
When he had spoken, his eyes closed, for the effort had 
exhausted him. It was evident that he had lived in one 
minute the few houig^left him. The supreme moment 
was at hand. The bishop understood it; he had come 
hither as a priest, and had gradually passed from extreme 
coldue.ss to extreme emotion; he gazed at those closed 
eyes; he took the wrinkled,' chilly hand and bent over 
the dying man. 

“This hour is God’s Would you not consider it 
patter of regret if we had met in vain?” 

The republican opened his eyes; a gravity which 
suggested' the shadow of death was imprinted on his 
countenance. 

“ Sir,” he said, with a slowness produced perhaps more 
by the dignity of his soul than by failing of his strength, 
“ I have spent my life in meditation, contemplation, and 
study. 1 was sixty ye^ of age when my country sum- 
moned me, and ^de me busy myself with its affairs. 
I obeyed. There were abuses, and I combated them; 
tyranny, and I destroyed it; rights and principled,. and I 
proclaimed and confessed them; our territory was in- 
vade^, and I defended it; France was menac^ and I 
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offered her my breast I «ras not rich, and I am poor. 
I was one of the masters of the State ; the treasury vaults 
were so filled with specie tliat we were forced to shore 
up*the»yalls, which* were ready to burst beneath the 
^ weight of gold and silver, but I dined in the Rue de 
I’Arbre She, at two-and-twenty sous {^head. I succoured 
the oppressed; 1 relieved the sufi’ering. *1 tore up the 
altar-cloth, it is true; but it was to stanch the wounds of 
the country. 1 ever supported the onward marcfi o( the 
human race toward light, and I at times resisted pitiless 
progress. * When opportunity served, I protected* my ad- 
tersaries, — men of your class. And there is at Peteghem 
in Flanders, on the same site where the Merovingian 
kings had their summer palace, a Monastery of Urbanists, 
the Abbey of St. Claire en Beaulieu, whic!i 1 saved in 
1793. I dfd my. duty accortling to my strength, and 
what good I could. After which I was driven out, 
traejeed, pursued, persecuted, maligned, mucked, spat 
upon, accursed, and proscribed. For many years I, with 
my white hairs, have felt that many men telieved they 
had a right to despise me. ^y face has been held ac- 
cursed by the poor ignorant moh; and, while hating no 
one, I accepted the isolation df l^atred. Now I am, 
eighty-six, and on the point of death ; what have you 
come to ask of me?”, • 

“ Your blessing ! ” said the bishop, and knelt down. 
When the bishop raised his head again, the Conventional- 
ist's countenance had become august: he had expired. 

. The bishop returned honte absoihed in strange thoughts, 
and sp^t the whole night in pr^er. On the morrow, 
the curious tried to make him tallj about G— - — the re- 
publican, but he only pointed to heaven. ‘'From’this 
mompqtfhis tenderness and fraternity for the little ones 
and the sufifering were redoubled. 

Any alltmon to " that o]d villain of a 0 ” threw 
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him into a singular revery; no one could say that the 
pasvsing of that spirit before his, and the reflection that 
great conscience cast upon his, had not something to do 
with his approach to perfection. This “ pastoral visit ” 
naturally created a "Stir among the small local coteries. 

Was it a bishop’s place to visit the death-bed of such 
a man ? It wds plain that he had no conversion to hope 
for, for ;ill these revolXitionists are backsliders! Then, 
why .go ? What was there to be seen ? He must have 
been very anxious to see the devil carry off a souL 

One day a dowager, of the impertinent sort which be- 
lieves itself witty, said to him : ‘‘ Sir, people are asking 
when your Eminence will receive the red cap.” " Oh, 
oh!” answered the bishop, "that is an ominous colour. 
Fortunately those who despise it in a cap venerate it 
m a hat.” 



CHAPTER XL 

'A RESTRICTION. 

W E should run a strong risk«of making a mistake 
were we to conclude from* this that Monseignetir 
Bienvenu was " a philosophical bishop," or “ a patriotic 
priest” His meeting, which might almost be called his 
conjunction, with the Convent^oyalist G— — , produced 
in him a sort of amazement, whiph made him more 
gentle than ever. That was all 
Though he was anytjiing rather than a politician, this 
is perhaps the place to indicate briefly his attitude toward 
the events of that period, supposing that he had ever 
dreamed of having an attilnde. We wUl, therefore, go 
back a few years. A slfort time after M. Myriel’s ele- 
vation to the episcopate, the Emperor made him a baron, 
simultaneously with some other l^shops. The arrest of 
the Pope took place, as is well known, on the nigBt of 
July 5.^1809; at which time M. Mytiel was called by 
Napoleon to the synod of French and Italian bishops 
'convened at Paris. This synod was held at Notre-Diyue^ 
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and assembled for the first time on June 15, 1811, under 
the presidency of Cardinal Fesch. M. Myriel was one 
of the ninety-five bishops convened, but he was only 
present at one session and three o^ four privat^< confer- 
ences. As bishop 'of a mountain diocese, living so near 
to nature in rusticity and poverty, it seems that he intro- 
duced among* these eminent personages ideas which 
changed the temperature of the assembly. He very soon 

went back to D , and when questioned about this 

hurried return he replied, “I embarrassed them. The 
fresh air came in with me, and I produced the effect of 
an open door upon them.” On another occasion he said, 
“ What would you have ? Those gentlemen are princes, 
while I am only a poor peasant bishop.” 

The fact is, that he .displeased them. Among other 
strange things he ’et slip the following remarks one 
evening when he was visiting one of his most influential 
colleagues : “ What fine clocks ! What splendid carpets ! 
What magnificent liveries 1 You must find all that very 
troublesome ? Oh ! 1 should not like to have such super- 
fluities crying incessantly in my ears, .‘There are people 
who are hungry; there are people who are cold; there 
are poor, there are. poor ! ’ ” 

Let us remark parenthetically that a hatred of luxury 
is not an intelligent hatred, for, it implies a hatred of 
the arts. Still, in churchmen any lukury beyond that 
connected with their sacred office is wrong ; for it seems 
to reveal habits which are not truly charitable. An opu- 
lent priest is a paradox,- for he Is Wnd to live with the 
poor. Now, can a mqn incessantly, both night and day, 
come in contact wi^ distress, misfortune, and want, 
witffout having about him a little of that holy wretched- 
ness, like the dust of toil ? Can we imagine a man sit- 
ting close to a stove and not feeling hot ? Can we im- 
agine a workman constantly, toiling at a furnace, and' 
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having neither a hair burned, a nail blackened, nor a drop 
of perspiration, nor a grain of soot on his face 7 The 
first proof of charity in a priest, in a. bishop especially, 
is pove{|^. This w$a, doubtless, the opinion of the 
bishop oi D — 

* We must not suppose, however, that^he shared what we 
might call the “ ideas of the age *’ on certain delicate 
points. He took little part in the theological questions Of 
the moment, and was silent in regard to points wherein 
Church and State are implicated ; but, had he been greatly 
pressed, wtf fancy he would have been found to be ul- 
tsamontane rather than GallicaiL As we are drawing a 
portrait, and do not wish to conceal anything, we are 
forced to«dd that he was frigid toward Napoleon in 
his decline. From J^813, he gave his si^lierence to 
or applauded* all hostile demonstra^ns ; he refused to 
see him on his return from Elba, ana abstained from or- 
dering public prayers for the Emiievor during the hun- 
dred days. * 

Beside his sister. Mile. Baptistine, he had two brothers, 
one a general, the pther a prefect. He wrote rather fre- 
quently to both of them. For sojne time he owed the 
former a grudge, because the genefal,.who at the time of 
the landing at Cannes held a command in Provence, put 
himself at the heaid of twelve hundred men and pursued 
the Emperor as if he wished to let him escape. His cor- 
respondence with the other brother, the ex-prefect, a 
worthy, honest man, who lived quietly at Paris, was more 
affectionate. 

' Monseigneur Bienvenu, therefore, flso had his hour of 
partisan spirit, his hour of bittergess, his cloud. The 
shadow the passions of the moment fell athwart %his 
great a^d gentte mind, which was occupied by things 
’etemiu. Certainly, anch a man* would have done well to 
^have no political oniaiona. Aav let tiiete be no mis te ha 
m-i."— ft' 
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as to our meaning ; we do net confound what are called 
“ political opinions ” with grand aspirations for progress, — 
with that sublime patriotic, democratic and human faith 
which in our days must be the foundation of all generous 
intelligence. Without entering into questions which 
only indirectly affect the subject of this book', we say i£ 
would have been better had Monseigneur Bienvenu not 
been a yoyalist, and if his eye had not turned away, even 
for a moment, from that serene contemplation in which 
the three pure lights of Truth, Justice, and Charity are 
seen beaming above the fictions and hatreds of this world, 
and above the stormy ebb and flow of human affairs. • 
While allowing that God had not created Monseigneur 
Bienvenu for political functions, we could have under- 
stood and admired a protest in the name of justice and 
liberty, a haughty ^jpposition, and a perilous and just re- 
sistance to the omnipotent Napoleon. But conduct which 
pleases us toward those who are rising, pleases us less 
toward those who are falling. We only like the contest 
so long as there is danger ;* and, in any ceisa, the combat- 
ants of the first alone Jiave a right to be the exter- 
minators of the last., A man who has not been an 
obstinate accuser i^ prosperity must be silent when the 
crash comes ; the denouncer of success is the sole legiti- 
mate jfldge of the fall For our partj when Providence 
intervenes and strikes, we let it work. 1812 begins to 
disarm us. In 1813 the cowardly rupture of silence by 
the taciturn legislative corps, '^emboldened by catastrophes, 
could only arouse indignation ; it was wrong to applaud 
it. In 1814, in the^ presence of the traitor marshf^, in 
the presence of that ^nate, which passed frona one atro- 
city*^ to another, insulting after deifying, and at the sight 
of idolaters deserting and spitting on their ided, it was a 
duty to turn aside one^s head. In 1815, as supreme* 
dieters were in the air, whqn Fiance shuddered at theii^ 
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sinister approach, when Waterloo, already opening before 
Napoleon, could be vaguely distinguushud, the mournful 
acclamation awarded by the aftny and the people to the 
mah cotvdemned by destiny had. nothing laughable about 
^it, and — leaving the despot out of the question — a 

heart like the bishop of D ^*8 should have understood 

the august and affecting features in this*close embrace 
between a great nation and a great man on the areige of 
an abyss. 

With this exception, the bishop was in all things just, 
true, equitable, intelligent, humble, and dignified ; be* 
fleficent and benevolent, which is another form of benefi- 
cence. He was a priest, a sage, and a man. Even in 
the political opinions with which we ha>ie reproached 
him, and whjch we aie inclined to judge almost severely, 
we are bound to add that he was ttterant and facile, — 
more so perhaps than the writer of these lines. The 
porter of the Town Hall had b^eli appointed by the 
Emperor ; he was an ex-non-commissioned officer of the 
old guard, a ‘legionary of Austerlitz, and as Bonapartist 
as the eagle. TMs poor feliow now and then made 
thoughtless remarks, which the ‘law of that day qual- 
ified as seditious. From the moment that the Impe- 
rial profile disappeared from the Legion of Honour, he 
never put on his uniform, that he might not be obliged 
to bear his cross, as he said. He had himself devoutly 
removed the Imperial effigy from the cross which Napo- 
leon had given him with his own hands, and, though this 
made a hole, he would *not' put' anything in its place. 
“ Sooner ,die,'' he would say, “ than* wear three toads on 
my heart” He was fond of ridiculing Louis XYIH- 
aloud. " The gouty old fellow with his English gaiters, 
let faim.BlB off to Prussia with .that queue of his.” It de- 
, lighted him thus to combine in one imprecation the two 
thinpi he hated most^ — England and l^ussia. He vwnt 
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on thus till he lost his place, and then he was left 
to starve in the street with wife and children. The 
bishop sent for him, gave him a gentle lecture, and made 
him beadle in the cathedral. 

In nine years, by dint of his good deeds and gentle 
manners. Monseigneur Bienvenu had filled tlie town of 

D with a sort of tender and filial reverence. Even 

his conduct to Napoleon was accepted, and, as it were, 
tacitly pardoned, by the people, — a good, but weakly 
flock of sheep, who adored their Emperor, ,,but loved 
their bishop. 



CHAPTER XII 

MONSEIGITEUB BIENVENP’S BOUTUDK. 

A BISHOP is nearly always surrounded by a s'quad* 
ron of little priests, as a general is by a swarm 
«f young officers. They are what that delightful Saint 
Francis de Sales calls somewhere "callow priests.” 
Every career has its aspirants, who follow in the train 
of those who have reached the goal;* there is no 
power without its foflowing, no'fortj^ne without its court,* 
— the seekers for a future buzz axomd the splendid pres- 
ent Every metropolitan has his s^jsff ; every bishop who 
has* any influence has his patrol of Seminarist Cherubim, 
who go the pounds, maintain order in the episcopal pal- 
ace, and mount guard round my lord’s smile. Pleasing 
a bishop is a foot in the stirrflp for a subdiaconate ; after 
all, a man must make his wa^, and apostles do not 
despise a canonry. 

Just as there ure "big-wigs,” elsewhere, them are big 
mitres in the Church.* They are the bishops who stand 
well at court, who are rich, well endowed, clever, hivour- 
ites of society, who doubtless know how to pray, but also 
how to beg, not scrupnleus about making a whole diocese 
dance attendance cm them, connecting links between 
the sac^is^ and diplomacy, who hre abbds rather than 
priests, j^lates rather thw bisficqis. Happy the man 
who^ approaches them! As they stand in good credit, 
they show^ around them, cm the assiduous and the 
fovooied, and cni aU the youth who know the art erf 
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pleasing, fat livings, prebendaries, archdeaconries, chap> 
laincies, and cathedral appointments, while awaiting 
Episcopal honours. While themselves advancing, they 
cause their satellites to progress alsD, and it is an entire 
solar system movkig onward. Their beams throw a 
purple hue over thyir followers, and their prosperity is 
showered over 'the actors behind the scenes in nice little 
bits of promotion. The larger the patron’s diocese, the 
larger is the cure the favourite obtains. And then there 
is liome. A bishop who contrives to become an arch- 
bishop, an archbishop who manages to become d cardinal, 
tabes you with him as Conclavist ; you enter the court 
of papal jurisdiction, you receive the pallium, you aru 
auditor, papal chamberlain, monsignore ; and from high- 
ness to eminence there is but a step, and between emi- 
nence and holiness ^jjmre is only the smoke’of a ballot. 
Every cassock may dream of the tiara. In our day the 
priest is the only mar who can regularly become a king, 
and what a king ! The supreme king ! Hence what a hot- 
bed of longings is a seminary ! How many blushing 
choristers, how many youj^hful priests, have on their 
head Perrette’s pot of njilk I How easy it is for ambition 
to call itself vocatiqn ! and perhaps it does so in good 
faith and in self-deception, devotee that it is. 

Monseigneur Bienvenu, humble,, poor, and out of the 
world, was not counted among the big mitres. This was 
. plain from the utter absence of young priests around him. 
We have seen that "he did not take" in Paris, and not 
an aspirant tried to graft himself on this solitary old 
man; no budding ambition tried to put forth leaves in 
his shade. His canon^ and vicars were good old men, 
some\that plebeian like him, walled up like him in this 
diocese which had no issue to the cardinal’s bat,,. and 
who resembled their bishop with this difference, that 
they were done for while he was complete. The im- 
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poBsibilitj of growing great near Monseigneur Bienvenu 
was so well understood, that the young men whom he 
ordained at once obtained letters commendatory to the 
archbishpp of Aix, onAuch, and went off at score. For, 
^ after all, we repeat, men wish to bei pushed. A saint 
who lives'in a state of excessive sel^enial is a danger- 
ous neighbour. He might possibly comrmmicate to you 
by contagion an incurable poverty, a stiffening of tliose 
joints which are useful for advancement, and, in a word, 
more renunciation than you care for ; and such infectious 
virtue is Shunned. Hence came the i.solatiou of Mon- 
Seigneur Bienvenu. We live in the midst of a gloomy 
society ; success, — such is the lesson which fulls drop 
by drop*from the corruption that overhangs us. 

Be it said in passing, success, is a v,^ry oideous thing, 
and its foiled .resemblance to i)»crit deceives men. ' 
For the common herd, success has almost the same pro- 
filo fiB supremacy. Success, that Mona chmus of talent, 
has one dupe: history. Tacitud and Juvenal alone 
grumble at it In our days a philosophy which is al- 
most official has .entered th^ service of success, wears 
its lively, and waits in its antechamber. Succeed, — that 
is the theory ; for prosperity presupijoses capacity. Win 
in the lottery and you are a clever man, for he who 
triumphs is revered. All you want is to be born under a 
fortunate star. Have fuck and you will have the rest ; be 
fortunate and you will be thought a great man. Leaving 
out five or six immense exceptions, which form the lus- 
tre of an age, contempotary admiration is nothing but 
short sight^ness.* Gilding is gold ; and it does you no 
harm to be the first comer, so long*as you do come. The 
mob is an antiquated Narcissus, who adores himself and 
appl^udfi the mob. That enormous ability by virtue of 
which a man is a Moses, .£schylus, Dante, Michael An- 
gelo, or Napoleon, the multitude decrees broadcast and 
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by acclamation to any one vho attains bis object, no 
matter what it may be. Let a notary transform himself 
into a deputy ; a false Corneille produce Tiridiites ; a 
eunuch contrive to possess a harcSn ; a military'' Hud’ 
homme accidentally gain the decisive battle of an age ; 
an a^thecary invent cardboard soles for the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, and make out of the cardboard, sold 
for leather, an income of four hundred thousand francs a 
year; a pedler espouse usury, and put it to bed with 
seven or eight millions, of which he is the father and she 
the mother; a preacher become a bishop by his nasal 
twang ; let the steward of a good family be so rich oh 
leaving service that he is made chancellor of the exche- 
quer, — and men will call it genius, just as they call 
Mousqueton’s face beauty and Claude’s mus,cles majesty. 
They confound the^tars which the duck’s feet make in 
the soft mud of the puddle with the constellations of 
profundity. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT HE BELIEVED. 

I T is ritit our business to gauge the bishop of D - " -^ 
from an orthodox point of view. In the presence of 
such a soul we only feel inclined to respect. The con- 
science •of the just man must be accepted on his word ; 
besides, certain natives granted* we admit*^ the possibility 
of the devblopment of all the beajitieB of human virtud 
in a creed diffenng from our own. What did he think 
of Jbhis dogma or that mystery ? These heart-secrets are 
known only to the tomb, which souls enter in a state of 
nudity. What we are certain of is, that the difficulties 
of faith were nevpr resolved into hypocrisy with him. It 
is impossible for the diamond decay. He believed as 
much as he possibly could, and would frequently exclaim, 
** I believe in the Father.'’ He also derived from his 
good deeds that amount of satisfaction which suffices the 
conscience, and whicli whispers to a man, " You are with 
God.” 

What we think it our duty to note, is that, outside and 
beyond his faith, he had an. excess of love. It was 
through this, bei^use he loved much,” that he was con- 
sider^* vulnerable hj ** serious Aen,” ** grave persons,” 
and ” latkmal people,’* those favourite phrasek of tmr sad 
worlds nn which sehtehness is under the guidance of 
pedantry. What was this 'excess of love? It was a 
serene benevotonoe, sj^eading o^er men, as we ^have 
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already indicated, and on occasion extending even to 
things. He lived without disdain, and was indulgent to 
God's creation. Every man, even the best, has within 
him an unreflecting harshness, which he rcse^es for 

animals; but the bishop of D had not this harshness. 

which is, however, Qficuliar to many priests. Hfe did not 
go so far as the Brahmin, but seemed to have meditated 
on the words of Ecclesiastes, “ Who knoweth whither the 
soul of She animal goeth ? ” An ugly appearance, in- 
stinctive deformity, did not trouble him or make him 
angrj' ; he was moved, almost softened, by it. tt seemed 
as if he thoughtfully sought, beyond apparent life, for* 
the cause, the explanation, or the excuse. He seemed 
at times to be asking God to commute these penalties. 
He examined without anger, and v^ith the eye of a lin- 
■guist deciphering a^Pfli^psest, the amount of chaos 
which still exists in nature. This revery at times caused 
him to utter strange jremarks. One morning he was in 
his garden and fancied himself alone ; but his sister was 
walking behind, unseen by him. He stopped and looked 
at something on the ground.^ It was a l^rge, black, hairy, 
horrible spider. His sisfer heard him utter, “ Poor brute, 
it is not thy fault”. Why should we not repeat these* 
almost divinely childish sayings of goodness? They 
may be puerile, but of such were the sublime puerilities 
of ^int Francis of Assisi and Marcus Aurelius. One day 
he sprained his ankle because he did not wish to crush 
an ant 

Such was the way in .which tfiis just man lived. At 
times he fell asleep in his garden, and then pothing 
could be more vener^le. Monseigneur Bienvenu was 
formeify, if we may believe the stories about his youth 
and even his manhood, a passionate, perhaps Vjojent, 
man. His universal suavi^ was less a natural instinct 
than the result of a strong conv jetion, which had filtered 
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through the medium of life into his heart aud slourly 
dropped into it thought by thought; for in a character, 
as in a rock, there may be water-holes. Such hollows, 
hoW^ve%,are ineffacecble, such formations indestructible. 
In 1815, as we think we have said, he reached his 
seventy-fifth year, hut did not seeip more than sixty. 
He was not tall, and had a tendency to sttMtness, which 
he strove to combat by long walks r Ids step was firm, and 
he was but very slightly bent But these are details from 
which we will not attempt to draw any conclusion, for 
Gregory XVI. at the age of eighty was erect aud smiling, 
which did not prevent him from being a bad bishop. 
Monseigneur Bienvenu had what people call " a fine head,” 
but he was so amiable that his beauty was forgotten. 
When he talked with that infantile g^yety which was 
one of his graces, jou felt at your 'rise by his side, and 
joy seemed to emanate from his whole person. His fresh, 
ruddy complexion, and all his white»teeth, which he had 
preserved, and displayed when he laughed, gave him that 
open, facile air which makes’you say of a man, “ He is a 
good fellow,” and .of an aged^man, “ He is a fine man." 
^at, it will be remembered, wa^ the effect he produced 
dh Napoleon. At the first glance, g.nd when you saw 
him for the first time, he was in reality only a fine man ; 
but if you remained some hours in his company, &nd saw 
him absorbed in thought, he became gradually trans- 
figured and assumed an imposing air; his broad and 
serious brow, already august through the white hair, 
became also august thrdkigh meditation; majesty was 
evolved from the goodness. Though the latter did not 
cease to gleam, you felt the same jiort of emotion as you 
would if you saw a smiling angel slowly unfold 'his Wings 
withoplideasing to smile. An unutterable respect gradu- 
ally penetrated you and mountkl to your heart, and you 
felt that you hj4heloie ypu tme of those powerful, loi^ 
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tried, and indulgent souls 'vphose thoughts are so great 
that they cannot but be gentle. 

As we have seen, prayer, celebration of the Mass, alms* 
giving, consoling the afflicted, tilling a patch of grdnnd, 
fraternity, frugality, hospitality, self-denial, confidence, 
study, and work 611ed every day of his life.*' Filled is 
the exact wofd ; and certainly the bishop’s day was full 
of goo^ thoughts, good words, and good deeds. Still, it 
was not complete if cold or wet weather prevented him 
from spending an hour or two in the garden before 
going to bed and after the two women had retired. It 
seemed, as it were, a sort of rite of his to prepare himsdlf 
for sleep by meditation, in the presence of the grand 
spectacle of the heavens by night At times; even at 
an advanced hovr, if the two women were not asleep, 
they heard him slksvly pacing the walks. *196 was then 
alone with himself, contemplative, peaceful, adoring, 
comparing the serenity of his heart with that of the 
ether, affected in the darkness by the visible splendour 
of the constellations, and the invisible ■ splendour of 
God, and opening his soul to thoughts which fall from 
the Unknown. At such moments, offering up his heart 
at the hour when .nocturnal flowers offer up their per- 
fumes, enkindled like a lamp amid the starry night, 
pouring' himself out in ecstasy in the midst of tihe uni- 
versal radiance of creation, he could ftot have said him- 
self, possibly, what was passing in his mind ; but he felt 
something take flight from him and sometUng descend 
into him. Mysterious exchan^ of tiie abysses of the 
soul with the abyssps of the universe ! 

He dreamed of the grandeur and presence of God; of 
futuA enmity, that strange mystery ; of past etemi^, 
that even stranger mystery ; of all the inflnitiet* .which 
buried themselves before his eyes in all directions ; and,* 
wit^ut seeking to comprehend the incomprehenaiblei, he 
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gazed upon it He did not study Qod ; he was dazzled 
by Him. He consideied those magnificent conjunctions 
of atoms which reveal forces by verifying them, commu- 
hicdte aspects to ma'ter, create individualities in unity, 
proportions in ‘space, iunumerability in the Infinite, and 
through tight produce beauty. Such conjunctions in* 
cessantly take place, and are dissolved again incessantly, 
and hence come life and death. • 

He would sit down on a wooden bench with bis back 
against a rickety trellis, and gaze at the stars through 
the stnnfed, sickly outlines of his fruit-trees. This 
f^uarter of an acre, so poorly planted, and so encum- 
bered with paean sheds and outhouses, was dear to him, 
and was^Bufficient for him. What more was wanting to 
this aged man, who divided the leisure .of 'itis life, which 
knew so liltle leisure, between ga'^ening by day and • 
contemplatiou by night ? Was not this narrow inclosure 
with the sky for its roof sufficient to enable him to adore 
God by turns in His most sublime works ? Was not this 
everything, ki hict 1 And what could be desired beyond ? 
A small garden, to walk ajpout in, and immensity to 
dream in ; at his feet, that whiol),^may be cultivated and 
gathered ; over his head, that which^ may be studied and 
meditated ; on the earth a few flowers, and all the stars 
in the heavens. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WHAT HE THOUGHT. 


O NE last word. 

As these details might, especially at the present 
day, and to employ an expression which is row fashion- 
able, give the bishop of D a certain Panchcistic ” 

physiognomy, an<\^ cause, it to be believed, either to his 
praise or blame, thai. he entertained one of those personal 
philosophies peculiar to our age, whic’h sometimes ger- 
minate in solitary nwnds, and grow until they take the 
place of religion, we must lay stress on the fact that not 
one of the persons who knew Monseignenr Bienvenu 
would have believed himself authorized in thinking any- 
thing of the sort. Wljat enlightened this man was his 
heart; and his wisdom was the product of the light 
which emanated from it 

He had no systems, but abundance of deeds. Abstruse 
speculations contain vertigo, and nothing indicates that 
he ventured his mind amid the Apocalypses. The apos- 
tle may be bold, but the bishop must be timid. He 
probably would have scrupled to go too deep into certain . 
problems reserved to |ome extent for great and terrible 
minds. There is a sac^d horror beneath the portals of 
the exiignia; the gloomy abyss gapes before you, but 
something tells you, a passer-by in life, that you .must 
not enter : woe to the man who does so. Geniuses, in 
the impenetrable depths of ^abstraction and pure specular 
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tion, situated, so to spea^, above dogmas, propose their 
ideas to God ; their prayer audaciously offers discussion, 
aud their adoration interrogates. This is direct religion, 
full of^xiety and ^spuusibility for the man who at- 
tempts h) carry the escarpment by storm. 

’ Human meditation has no limits : at its own risk and 
peril it analyzes and produces its own bewilderment ; we 
might almost say that, through a sort of splendid reac- 
tion, it bewilders nature with it The mysterious world 
around us gives back what it receives ; and it is probable 
that the contemplators are contemplated. However this 
may be, there are in the world men — are they men ? — 
who distinctly perceive on the horizon of dreamland the 
heights of tlie Absolute, and have the terrible vision of 
the mountain of the infinite. Mpnseii^ufBienvenu was 
not one of these men, for he was not jj^nitis. He would 
have feared these sublimities, from which even very great 
men like Swedenborg and Pascal h%ve slipped into insan- 
ity. Assuredly, such powerful reveries liMve their moral 
utility, and .by these arduous paths ideal perfection is 
approached; but betook a shortcut, — the Gospel He 
did not attempt to convert *his chasuble into Elijah’s 
cloak ; he cast no beam of the future over the gloomy 
heaving of events ; he did not seek to condense the light 
of things into fame ; there was nothing of the pmphet or 
the Magician about him. This humble soul loved, that 
was all 

It is probable that he cafried prayer to the pitch of a 
superhuman aspiration ; but a man can no more pray too 
'much than he can.love tqo much. And if it were a heresy 
to pray ’further than the text, Saiht Theresa and Saint 
Jerome would be heretics. He bent over all that gioaned 
and all that expiated ; the universe appeared to him an im- 
' mens! ’malady : he felt fever eveiywhere; he heard the 
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sound of suffering all around him ; and, without trying to 
solve the enigma, he sought to heal the wound. The dread- 
ful spectacle of created thiims developed tenderness in him ; 
he was solely engaged in foding for himself and arousing 
in others the best way to pity and relieve. Existence 
was to this good and rate priest a permanent subject of 
sorrow seeking to console. 

There are some men, who toil to extract gold, but he 
laboured to extract pity ; universal wretchedness was his 
mine; Universal sorrow was only an opportunity for 
constant kindness. “ Love one another,” he declared to 
be complete ; he wished for notliing more, and that was 
his entire doctrine. One day the senator, who believed 
himself a “ philosopher,” said to the bishop,* " Just look 
at the spectacle of the world ; all war against all| and the 
strongest is the c>‘verest. Your ‘love one another’ is 
nonsense.” “ Well,'* Monscigneur Bienvenu replied, with- 
out discussion, “if it be nonsense, the soul must shut 
itself up in it like the pearl in the oyster.” He conse- 
quently shut himself up in it, lived in it, was abso- 
lutely satisfied with it, setting aside tho4b prodigious 
questions which attract and terrify, — the unfathomable 
perspectives of the abstract, the precipices of metaphy- 
sics ; all those depths which for the apostle converge in 
God, for. the atheist in nothingness, — destiny, good and 
evU, the war of being against teing, human consciousness, 
die pensive somnambulism of the animal, transformation 
through death, the recapitulation of existences which the 
grave contains, the incomprehensible grafting of succes- 
sive loves on the persistent ego, essence, substance, the 
HU and the £ns, the K>ul, nature, liberty, necessity ; — ^in a 
word,«he avoided all the gloomy precipices over whidr 
the gigantic archangels of the human mind bea^ the for- 
midabie abysses which Lucretias, Menn, Hdl, and* 
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Dante contemplate with t^at flashing eye which seems 
by its steady gaze on infinity to make stais blaze forth 
there. • 

hfonsQjgneur Bienvenn was simply a man who accepted 
mysterious questions without scrutinising, without dis- 
lurbing them, or troubling his own mi^d, and who bad in 
his soul a grave respect fmr the shadow. * 

TOL. 1.— ft 
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TUE FALL. 


CHAPTER L 

THE CLO^E 07 A DAT’S HABCH. 

A t the beginning of October, 1815, and about an hour 
before sunset, a man travelling>on foot entered the 

little town of D The few inhabitants who were at 

the moment at their windows or doors, regarded this 
traveller with imeasiness. 17 would be hard to find a 
wayfarer of more wretched appearance ; he was a man of 
middle height, muscular and robust, and in the full vigour 
of lift. “He might be forty-six to forty-eight years of age. 
A cap with a leather peak partly concealed hie sunburnt 
face, down which the perspiration streamed. Jffis shirt 
of coarse yellow linem, fiist^ed at the neck by a small 
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silver anchor, allowed hls^ haiiy chest to be seen; he 
wore a neckcloth twisted into a string, trousers of blue 
drilling, worn and threadbare, *white on one knee and 
torn ’on tjre other; an^ld, gray, ragged blouse, patclied at 
one elbow with a bit of green cloth stitbhed with twine; 
on his baclf was a large, new, well-buckled, well-filled knap- 
sack, and in his hand a huge knotty stick. ^lis stocking- 
less feet were thrust into iron-nailed shoes, his hair was 
cut close, and his beard was long. Perspiration, heat, 
travelling on foot, and the dust, added something sordid 
to his wretched appearance. His hair was cut close and 
y«t was bristling, for it was beginning to grow a little, 
and did not seem to have been cut fur some time. 

No one* knew him; he was evidently only passing 
through the town. Where did 'he c^e fnjm ? The 
south perhaps, the. sea-board, for he made his entrance 

into D by the same road Napoleon had driven along 

seven. months previously when going from Cannes to 
Paris. The man must have been walking all day, for be 
seemed very tired. Some women in the old suburb at 
the lower part of tha town had seen him halt under the 
trees on the Boulevard Gassendi, Apd drink from the 
fountain at the end of the walk. Ha must have been 
very thirsty, for the children who followed him saw him 
stop and drink again at t^e fountain in the market-place 
two hundred paces farther on. On reaching the comer 
of the Rue Poichevert, he tjimed to the left and pro- 
ceeded to the mayor’s office. He went in, and came out 
again a quarter of an hour after. A police ofiScer was 
sitting near the door,*on thtf stone beiich which General 
Drouot had mounted on March 4th, to read ^^the 
startled townsfolk of D— — the proclamation of the Gulf 
pf Juan.. .The mao doffed his cap and bowed humbly to 
the officer; the latter, without returning his salute, 
looked at him attentively, and then entered the office. , 
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There was at that time at D a capital inn, at the 

sign of the Cross of Colbas. This inn was kept by a 
certain Jacquin Labarre, a man highly respected in the 
town for his relationship to another Labarre, who kept 
the Three Dauphins at Grenoble, and had served in the 
Guides. When the Emperor landed, many rumours were 
current in the country about the Three Dauphins ; it 
was s&'d that General Bertrand, in the disguise of a 
wagtmer, had stopped there several times in the month 
of January, and had distributed crosses of honotur to the 
soldiers and handfuls of gold to the townspeople. The 
fact is that the Emperor, on entering Grenoble, refused io 
take up his quarters at the prefecture ; he thanked the 
mayor, and said, “ I am going to a worthy maa whom I 
know," and he ■»/v''nt to the Three Dauphins. The glory 
of the Grenoble lAbarre was reflected for a distance of 
five-and-twenty leagues on the Labarre of the Cross of 
Colbas. The townspeople said of him, “ He is cousin to 
the one at Grenoble.” 

The man proceeded to this inn, which was the best in 
that part of the country and entered the kitchen, the 
door of which opened .on the street. All the ranges were 
lighted, and a laigft fire blazed cheerily in the chimney. 
The host, who was at the same time head-cook, went 
from the hearth to the stew-pan?, very busy in attending 
to a dinner intended for the carriers, Who could be heard 
laughing and talking noisily in an adjoining room. Any 
one who has travelled knows that no people feed so well 
as carriers. A fat marmot, lianked by partridges and 
grouse, was turning* on a long spit before the fire, while 
two lai^e carp from Lake Lauzet and trout from Lake 
Alloz were bubbling on the stove. The landlord hearing 
the door open and a stranger enter, said, witUbpt raising 
his eyes from the stew-pans : — 

. • What do“^bu want, sir t" 
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“ Supper and a bed ” thennan replied. 

“ Nothing easier,” said mine host At this moment he 
looked up, took in the strangei^ appearance at a glance, 
and'addad, “ By payid^ for it” 

, The man drew a heavy leathern purse from the pocket 
of his blouse, and replied : — 

“ I have money." 

“ In that case I am at your service,” said the hvst 

The man returned the purse to his pocket, took off his 
knapsack, placed it on the ground near the door, kept his 
stick in his hand, and sat down on a low stodl near the 

D is in the mountains, and the evenings there 

are cold in October. As he went to and fro, the landlord 
still inspected his guest . 

“ Will supper be ready soon ? ”• the rstsn asked. 

" Directly." . 

While the new-comer turned his back to warm him* 
self, Jbhe worthy landlord took a pencil from his pocket, 
and then tore off the comer of an old newspaper which 
lay on a small table near th6 window. He wrote a line 
or two on the white margin, folded the paper, and handed 
it to a lad who seemed to serva ^th os turnspit and 
page. The landlord whispered a word in the boy’s ear, 
and he ran off iii the direction of the mayor’s house. 
The traveller had seen nothing of all this, and he asked 
again whether sufper would be ready soon. The boy 
came back with the paper ip his band, and the landlord 
eagerly, unfolded it, like a man who is expecting an 
raswer. He read it carefully, then shook his head, and 
seemed thoughtfuk.for a*moment. , At last he walked 
up to the traveller, who seemed pltmged in anyt^g but 
a pleasant teverj. 

. " I oanirot make room for yon, sir," he said. 

The man half turned on his stooL 
* What do yon mean ? Aie you afraid I shall not pay t 
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Do you want me to pay in advance ? I have money, T 
tell you/* 

“ It is not that” 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“ You have money.” 

** Yes,” said the jnan. 

“ But I haie no room.” 

The piau continued Quietly: “ Put me in the stables.” 

“ I cannot** 

"Why?” 

" The hi^rses take up all the room/* 

" Well,” replied the man, " a corner of the loft and a 
truss of straw ; we will see to that after supijer.** 

" 1 cannot give you any supper.** • 

This declarati<^jji, made in a measured but firm tone, 
seemed serious to'^the stranger. He rose. 

" Nonsense ; I am dying of hunger. I have been on 
my legs since sunriae, and have walked twelve leagues. 
I can pay, and I demand food.** 

" I have none/* said the landlord. 

Tlie man burst into a langh, and turned to the fire and 
the ninge. 

" Nothing! Why, what is all this ? ” 

" All this is ordered.*’ 

“ By Vhom?” 

" By the carriers.” 

" How many are there of them ? 

" Twelve.” 

" There is enough food here for twenty.” 

"They have engaged it all and paid-for it in advance.” 
The man sat down ^gain, and said, without raising his 
voice 

" I am at an inn, I am hungry, and so shall remain.” . 
The landlord then stooped, and whispered in a tone 
which made the man start. "Be off with you!” 
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The stranger at this moment was thrusting some logs 
into the fire with the iron-shod tip of his stick, but he 
turned quickly, and as he opened his mouth to reply, the 
landlord continued <n tho same low voice: “Come, 
.enough of this.* Do you want me to tell you your name ? 
It is Jeaft Valjean. Now, do you w^sh me to tell you 
who you are? When I saw you come ill, I suspected 
something, so 1 sent to the police office ; and this is the 
answer I received. Can you road ? " 

As he said this, he handed the stranger the paper 
which had* travelled from the inn to the ofiic» and back 
dgain. The man took a glance at it, and mine host 
continued, qfter a moment’s silence: — 

"I am Accustomed to be polite to everybody. Be off ! ” 

The man stooped, picked up his knoftsack, and went 
off. He walked along the high street Imp-hazard, keep- 
ing close to the houses like a sad and humiliated man. 
He did not look back once. Had he done so, he would 
have seen the landlord of the C’ross of Colbas in his door- 
way, surrounded by all his* guests and the passers-by, 
talking eagerly, and pointing ,to him ; and, judging from 
the looks of suspicion and terror .of the grr)up, he might 
have guessed that ere long his a^val would be the 
event of the whole town. He saw nothing of all this, for 
men who are oppress^ do not look back,.as thdy know 
only too well thafran evil destiny is following them. 

He walked on Urns for a long time, turning down 
streets he did not know, imd forgetting his fatigue, as 
.happens in sorrow. All kt once he was sharply assailed 
by hunger ; night ^as approaching, and he looked around 
to see whether he could not di^ver a shelter. The 
best inn was closed against him, and he souglTi some 
very dthSnble pot-house, some wretched den. At this 
moment a lamp was lit at the end of the street, and a fir- 
branch hanging from an iron .bar stood out against the 
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white twilight sky. He went toward it; it was really a 
pot-house, — the pot-house in the Bue de ChafTaut The 
stranger stopped for a moment and looked through the 
window into the low tap-room, which was lighted by a 
small lamp on the table and a large fire on the hearth. 
Some men were drinking, and the landlord wab warming 
himself ; ovef the fiames bubbled a cauldron hanging from 
an iron, crane. This pot-house, which is also a sort of 
ion, lias two entrances, one on the street, the other open- 
ing on a small yard filled with manure. The traveller 
did not ddJe to enter by the street door ; he slipped into 
the yard, stopped once again, and then timidly raised the 
latch and pushed open 'the door. * 

" Who ’s there ? ” asked the landlord. 

“ Some one wk^ wants a supper qpd bed.” 

“Very good. They are to be had here.” 

He went in, and all the topers turned to look at him ; 
the lamp illuminated him on one side, the fire oq. the 
other. They examined him for some time while he was 
taking off his knapsack. ‘Said the landlord to him, 
“Here is a fire ; supper is filing in the pot; come and 
warm yourself, comrade." 

He sat down in ^he ingle and stretched out his feet, 
which were swollen with fatigue. A pleasant smell 
issued ftum the cauldron. All that could be distinguished 
of his face, under his visor, assumed a vague appearance 
of comfort blended with that other pathetic aspect which 
habitual suffering produces. It was, moreover, a firm, en- 
eigetic, and sad profile. The face was strangely compos- 
ite; for it began by^ appearing humble, and epded by 
seeming severe. His 9yes gleamed under his brows like 
a fire tEhrough brushwood. One of the men seated at the 
table was a fishmonger, who, before entering th? pot- - 
honse, had gone to put up' Ms horse in Labarre’s stables. * 
Accident willed' it that oq the same morning he mat 
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this ill-looking stranger walking between Bras d’Asse 
and — I have forgotten the name, but I fancy it is 
Escoublcm. Now, on meeting* him, the man, who ap- 
pemed very ti^, h&d asked him to give him a lift, 
, which had only made the fishmonger go the faster. This 
fishmonger had been half an hour previously one of the 
party surrounding Jacquin Labarre, and had told his un- 
pleasant encounter of the momiiig to the peop^ at th(f 
Cross of Colbas. He made an imperceptible sign to the 
landlord from his seat ; the latter went up to him, and 
they exchanged a few whispered words. Tfafi man had 
fhllen back into his revery. 

The landlord went up to the* fireplace, laid his hand 
abruptly*oa the man’s shoulder and said^ — 

“ You must be off from here.” • 

The stranger tqrned and replied gently: “Ah, you 
know ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I was turned out of the other inn.” 

“And so you will be out of this.” 

"Where would you have mg go ? ” 

“ Somewhere else.” • . 

The man took his knapsack and stink and went away. 
As he stepped out, some boys who had followed him 
from the Cross of Coll)gs, and seemed to be wai&ig for 
him, threw atouA at him. He turned savagely, and 
threatened them with his stick ; the boys dispersed like 
a flodk of birds. He passed in front of the prison, and 
pulled the iron bell-handle; a wicket was opened. 

“ Mr. Tnmk^,” he said*, as he hymbly doffed his cap, 
"would yon be kind enough to open the door and give 
me a n^ht’s lodging?” 

A vteoe answeieA “ A prison, is not an inn ; get your- 
adf arrested and then I wiH open the door.” 

^te man. entered a small Areet in which there are 
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numerous gardens ; some of them, being merely enclosed 
with hedges, enliven the street. Among these gardens 
and hedges he saw a single-storied house, whose window 
was illuminated, and he looked through the pan«s as he 
had done at the pot-house. It was a large whitewashed, 
room, with a bed vrith printed chintz curtain^, a cradle 
in a comer, *a few chairs, and a double-barrelled gun 
hanging on the walL *A table was laid for supper in the 
middle of the room; a copper lamp lit up the coarse 
white cloth, the pewter mug glistening like silver, and 
full of wihe, and the brown smoking soup-^ureen. At 
this table sat a man about forty years of age, with h 
hearty, open face, who was riding a child on his knee. 
By his side, a. woman, still young, was suckling another 
child. The fatlMir was laughing, tlm children were laugh- 
ing, and the mother was smiling. The stranger stood 
for a moment pensively before this gentle and calming 
spectacle. What was going on within him ? It would 
be impossible to say ; but it is probable that he thought 
that this joyous house would prove hospitable, ani that 
where he saw so much h^piness he might find a little 
pity. He tapped very slightly on a window-pane, but 
was not heard ; he; tapped a second time, and he heard 
the woman say, "Husband, I fancy I hear some one 
knocking.” 

“ No," the husband answered. 

He tapped a third time. ,The husband rose, took the 
lamp, and walked to the front door. He was a tall man, 
half peasant, half artisan; He wore a huge leathern 
apron, which came i{p to his left shpulder, and. in it he 
carried a hammer, a .red handkerchief, a powder-flask, 
and alfsbrts of things, which his belt held as in a pocket 
As he threw back his head, his shirt opened Vode and, ’ 
turned back, displayed his bull neck, white and bare. He 
had thick eyebrows, enonpous blade whiskers, prmninent . 
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eyes, a bull-dog lower jaw^and, besides all this, an iude* 
scribable air of being at home. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the traveller, “ but would 
you* for 4 >ayment, givS me a plate of soup and a corner of 
,your garden shed to sleep in.” 

“ Who ire you ? ” asked the owner gf the cottage. 

The man answered, “ I have come from l*uy Moisson ; 
I have walked the whole day. Cbuld you do H ? •— for 
payment, of course.” 

“ I would not refuse,” the peasant answered, “ to lodge 
any respectable person who paid. Bbt why 4jh> you not 
^ to the inn ? " 

" There is^no room.” • 

" Nonsense ! that is impossible ; it is p^ither market 
nor fair day. Have you been to labarrolB ? ” 

“Yes," • 

"Well?” 

The traveller continued, with some hesitation, “ I do 
not know why. He refused to take me in.” 

" Have you been to What ‘s-his-uame’s, in the Bue de 
Chafiaut ? ” • , 

Tlie stranger’s embarrassment. Jncreased; he stam- 
mered, “ He would not take me either” 

The peasant’s fwe assumed an expression of distrust; 
he surveyed the new-ccjpier from head to foot, and all at 
once exclaimed, wfth a sort of shudder: — 

“ Can you be the man ? ” . 

He took another look at the stranger, placed the lamp 
on the. table, and took down his gun. On hearing the 
Iteasant say, "Can you be^he man?” his wife had risen, 
taken her two children in her arms^ and hurriedl^sought 
refuge behind her husband, looking in horror at the 
Stranges^ with bare bosom and startled eyes, as she mut- 
tered; “ Tso-maraude 1 ” (The villain!) All this took 
pla<% in less^ time than is -needed to imagine it After 
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examining the man for some minutes as if he had been 
a viper, the peasant turned to the door and said, “Be 
offl" 

“For mercy’s sake," the man dbntinued, “aagla^s of 
water.” 

“ A charge of sh^t 1 ” the peasant said. 

Then he cJosed the door violently, and the stranger 
heard lyim push two bolts. A moment after, the window 
shutters were closed, and the sound of the iron bar 
reached his ear. Night was coming on apace; a cold 
wind fronMhe Alps was blowing. By the light of the 
expiring day the stranger noticed in one of the gardens % 
sort of hut which seemed to him to be made pt sods. He 
boldly clambeyed over a railing and found himself in the 
garden ; he approached .the hut, v^hich had as entrance 
a narrow, extremely low door, and resemble'd the hovels 
which road-menders construct by the side of the high- 
way. He doubtless thought it was such ; be was s]iffer- 
ing from cold and hunger, and though be had made up 
his mind to starve, it was ut any rate a shelter against 
the cold. As this sort of , residence ia not usually occu- 
pied at night, he lay down on his stomach and crawled 
into the hut; it w^ warm, and he found rather a good 
straw litter in it He lay for a moment motionless 
on this bed as his fatigue was great; but as his knap- 
sack hurt his back and was a ready-made pillow, he 
began unbuckling one of the^ thongs. At this moment a 
hoarse growl was heard ; he raised his eyes, and the head 
of an enormous mastiff was outlined in the shadow; at the 
opening of the hut It was the dog’s kennel , The dog 
itself was strong an^ formidable, hence the man raised 
his sti^, employed his knapsack as a shield, and left 
.the kennel as he best could, though not withoft^ enlarg- 
ing the rents in his . 

He also 1^ the garden but badcward, and compelled 
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to flourish his stick in orders keep the dog at a respectful 
distance. When he had, not without difficulty, leaped the 
fence again, and found himself, once more in the street, 
alone, without a bed,<roof, or shelter, and expelled even 
^rom the bed of straw and that miserable kennel, he fell 
rather thfe sat on a stone, and a passer-by heard hun 
exclaim, “ I am not even a dog.” ife soon rose and re- 
sumed his walk. He left the town hoping to find some 
tree or some mill in the fields which would afford^ him 
shelter. He walked on thus for some time with drooping 
head ; whdh he found himself far from all hujpian habita- 
tions, he raised his eyes and looked around him. He 
was in a fleljl, and before him was one of those low hills, 
with close-cut stubble, which after harvest resemble 
cropped heads. The Jiorizon wa^ perfecUy*black ; it was 
not solely the gloom of night, but low clouds, which 
seemed to be resting on the hill itself, rose and filled the 
whole sky. Still, as the moon wa^ about to rise, and a 
remnant of twilight still hovered in the zenith, these 
clouds formed a species of whitish vault whence a gleam 
of light was thro\ 5 fn on the earth. '* 

The ground was, therefore, tetter lighted than the sky, 
which produces a peculiarly sinister effect ; and the hill 
with its poor, weak outlines stood *out vague and wan 
against the gloomy horizon. The whole scene was hide- 
ous, mean, mournful, tmd narrow ; there was nothing in 
the field or on the hill but a stunted tree, which writhed 
and trembled a few yards Ifrom the traveller. This man 
was evidently far from possessing those delicate habits 
of min4 which render ene sensible to the mysterious 
aspects of things ; kill there was ifi the sky, the hill, the 
plain, and the tree, something so profoundly desolate that, 
after ptaihding motionless and thoughtful fora moment, 
he suddenly tamed back. There ate instants in which , 
nature seems to be hoetilia. 
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He retraced his steps and fgund the gates of the town 

closed. D , which sustained sieges in the religious 

wars, was in 1815 still begirt by old walls flanked by 
square towers, which have since been demolisl]^d. He 
passed through a breach, and re-entered* the town. It 
might have been about eight o’clock in the evening ; and 
as he did not* know the streets, he wandered about with- 
out purpose. He thusr reached the prefecture and then 
the seminary ; as he passed through the cathedral square 
he shook his fist at the church. At the corner of this 
square tlierft is a printing-office, where the problamations 
of the Emperor and the imperial guard to the army, 
brought from Elba, and dictated by Napoleon himself, 
were first printed. Worn out with fatigue, and hopeless, 
he threw himselfvdown on the stone bench at the door of 
this printing-office. Just then an old woman left the 
church and saw tlie man stretched out in the darkness. 

** Wliat are you doi/ig there, my friend ? ” she said... 

He answered, harshly and savagely, " You can see, my 
good woman, that I am going to sleep.” • 

The good woman, who wfis really worthy of the name, 

was tlie Marcliioness o^ E 

" On that bench ? ’J she asked. 

“I have had a wooden mattress for nineteen years,” 
said thb man, and now I have a stone one.” 

“ Have you been a soldier ? ” 

" Yes, my good woman.” 

Wliy do you not go to the inn ? ” 

“ Because I have no money.” * 

Alas ! ” said Madame R •, '' I Ijave only twopence 

in my purse.” 

“ Yoircan give them to me, all the sama” 

The man took tlie money, and Madame E ^ contin- . 

ued, You cannot lodge at an inn for so small a sum ; 
but have you made the at^mpt ? You cannot possibly 
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spend the night here. Doubtless, yon am cold and hun- 
gry, and some one might ta&e you in for charity.*’ 

“ I have knocked at every door." 

“WelH" 

“ And Vas turned away from all.” , 

‘ The “ good woman " touched the man’s arm and pointed 
out to him a small house on the other hide oi the Square, 
next to the bishop’s palace. 

“ You have," she continued, “ knocked at cvefy door. 
Have you done so there?" 

“No." , 

, “ Then do it.” 



CHAPTER II. 

PBtJDENCE COUNSELLED TO WISDOM. 

T hat evening, the bishop of D , after his wait 

in Iho town, had remained in his bedroom till a 
late hour. He was engaged on a great work on “ Duties,” 
which he unfortunately left incomplete. He^ carefully 
analyzed all that the Fathers and Doctors have said on 
this grave matter. The book was divided irto two parts, 
— first, the duties of all; second, the duties of each 
individual, acetirding to the class to which he belongs. 
The duties of all afe the “great duties,” four in uum- 
l)er. They are indicated by Saint Matthew, — duty to 
(rod (Matt vi.) ; duty to self (Matt. v. 29, 30) ; duty to 
one’s neighbour (Matt, vih 42), and dhty to God’s creat- 
ures (Matt vi. 20, 25).* As regards the other duties, the 
bishop found them 'pointed cut and prescribed elsewhere : 
to sovereigns and subjects, in the Epistle to the Romans ; 
to magistrates, wives, mothers, and young men, by Saint 
Peter ; to husbands, fathers, children, and servants, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians ; to 'the faithful, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; to virgins, in<.the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Gut of all these teachings he was laboriously 
constructing a harmonious w^ole wfiich he wished to 
presenlfcjto souls. ‘ 

He was still working at eight o’clock, writing rather 
uncomfortably on small eheets of paper, with’tf large'' 
book open on his knees, when Madame Magloire cauw in 
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as usual to fetch the silvei; from the cupboard near the 
bed. A moment after, the bishop, knowing that supper 
was ready and that his sister •might be waiting, closed 
his -boo^, rose from# the table, and walked into the 
dining-room. It was an oblong apartment, as we have 
said, with a fireplace, a door opening on the street, and a 
window looking on the garden. Macfame Magloire had 
laid the table, and while attending to her duties was 
chatting with Mile. Baptistine. A lamp stood on . the 
tabl(f, which was close to the fireplace, in which a good 
fire was hurtling. ^ 

• We can easily picture the two women, both of whom 
had passed their sixtieth year ; Madame Magloire, short, 
stout, andUviVacious ; Mile. Baptistine, gentle, slender, and 
frail, somewhat taller ^lan her brother, dnsssed in a puce- 
coloured silk gown, the fashionable colour in 1806, which 
she had bought in Paris in that year, and which still 
held^out To borrow common terips which have the 
merit of conveying in a single word an idea which a 
page would scarcely suffice to express, Madame Magloire 
looked like a peasapt, her mist|es8 like a lady. Madame 
Magloire wore a white fluted cap^ at her neck a gold 
cross, — the only piece of feminine jewelry in the house, 
— a very white handkerchief emerging from a black stuff 
gown with wide, short sleeves, a red and green checked 
calico apron, tied -round the waist with a green rib- 
bon, a bib of the same stuff fastened with two pins at 
the top comers, heavy shoes and yellow stockings, like 
the Marseilles women. !Mlle. Baptistine's gown was 
cut after the fashiop of 1806, short-waisted, scant skirt, 
epaulets on the sleeves, with flaps and buttons; and 
, she concealed her gray hair under a frizzed front called 
• a "baby-wig” M^ame Magloire had an intelligent, 
*quick, and l^dly air, though the unevenly raised comers 
^of her mouth and the uppe^ thicker than the lower^ 
eat. L— 
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gave her s somewhat rough and imperious air. So long 
as Monseigneur was silent^ she spoke to Kim boldly 
with mingled respect and freedom; but so soon as he 
spoke she passively obeyed, like her mistress, who never 
replied, but restricted herself to obeying and pleasing 
him. Even when, she was young, the latter was not 
pretty. She' had large, prominent blue eyes, and a long 
peaked nose; but her whole face, her whole person, as 
we said at the outset, breathed ineffable kindness. She 
always was predestined to gentleness ; but Faith, Hope, 
and Chariti;, those three virtues which softly warm the 
soul, had gradually elevated that gentleness into sanctity. 
Nature had made her only a lamb, and religi 9 n had made 
her an angel. Poor sainted woman! Sweet vanished 
memory 1 • • 

She afterward narrated so many times wKat took place 
at the bishopric on this evening that several persons 
still living remember the slightest details. When the 
bishop entered, Madame Magloire was talking with some 
vivacity ; she was conversing with her mistress on a 
subject that was familiar ^ her, and to which the bishop 
was accustomed, — that is, the matter of the front door 
latch. It appears Jhat while going to buy something 
for supper, Madame Magloire had heard things in various 
quarters; people were talking of, an ill-looking prowler, 
a suspicious vagabond, who was sometkhere in town ; and 
it would possibly be an unpleasant thing, for any one 
who took a fancy to come home late, to meet him. The 
police were very badly manageSi because the prefect and 
the mayor were no| friendly,* and ^ried to injure each 
other by allowing things to happen. Hence wise people 
would he their own police, and be careful to bdt and bar 
their houses, and lock their doors, * , . 

Madame Magloire emphasized the last words ; but the 
bishop had come from his room, where it was rather 
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. cold, and was warming himself at the fire ; and besides, he 
was thinking of other matters. In fact, he did not catch 
the words which Madame Magloire had just let drop. 
She repeated them ; hnd then Milo. Baptistine, who 
^fished to satisfy Madame Magloire without displeasing 
her brother,* ventured to say timidly :f— 

** Brother, do you hear wliat Madame Magfoire says ? ” 

“1 heard something vaguely,” 6he bishop answered; 
then he half turned lus cWr, placed his hands on his 
knees* and looked up at the old servant with his cordial 
and easily pleased face, which the fire illumined from 
bcSqw: “Well, what is it? what is it? Are we in any 
great danger 

Then Madame Magloire told her story ovcs again, exag- 
gerating it slightly, though unsuspicious of the fact. It 
would seem th*at a gypsy, a barefooted fellow, a sort of 
dangerous beggar, was in town. He had tried to get a 
lodging at Jacquin Labarre’s, but he had refused to take 
him in. He had been seen prowling about the streets 
at nightfall, and was evidently a gallows-bird, with his 
frightful face. 

“ Is he really ? " said the bishop. . 

This willingness to question her,‘encouraged Madame 
Magloire ; it seemed to show that the bishop wa^ be- 
ginning to grow alarmpd, and hence she continued 
triumphantly : — * 

“ Yes, sir, it is so ; and some misfortune will occur in 
_ town to-night. Everybody pays so ; and then the police 
‘ are so badly managed I [Useful repetition.] Fancy living 
in a monnt^ous country, Otad not evqn having lights in 
the streets at night 1 You go out «nd find yourself in 
pitch darkness. I say, sir, and your sister says — " 

* I,” ii^tefropted his sister, " say nothing ; whatever my 
'brother does is right.” 

• Madame Magl<^ continued, as if no protest had been 
jooadef— 
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We say that this house is not at all* safe, and that if 
Monseigneur permits, I will go to Paulin Musebois, the 
locksmith, and tell him* to put the old bolts on the door 
again ; I have them by me, and it Will not take & minute. 
And I say, sir, that we ought to have bolts, if it were only 
for to-night ^ for J say that a door which cad be opened 
from the outside by the first passer-by is most terrible. 
Besides, you* sir, always say, ‘ Come in ; ’ and even in the 
middle of the night, oh, my gracious ! there is no occasion 
to ask for permission /* 

At thi9. moment there was rather a loud rap at the 
front door. 

Come in," said the bishop. 



CHAPTER in. 

JHA HEROISM OF PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 

T he door* opened. It opened wide, as if some one 
had given it’ an energetic and resolute push. A 
man entered whom we already know ; it was the traveller 
whom we saw just now wandering aboiit in search of a 
shelter. He entered and paused, leaving the door open 
behind him. He h^d his knapsack on his shoulder, his 
stick in his hand, and a rough, bold, wearied, and violent 
expression in bis eyes. The firelight fell on him, — he 
was hideous ; it was a sinister apparition. 

Madame Magloire had not even the strength to Utter a 
cry; she shivered, vuid stood with widely open mouth. 
Mile. Baptistine turned, saw the man enter, and half 
started up in terror ; then, ’turning her head by degrees 
to the fireplace, she looke*d at her brother, and her face 
became culm and sefene again. The bishop fixed a tran- 
quil eye on the man. As he opene^'his mouth, doubtless 
to ask the new-comer what he wanted, the man leaned 
jiiotb ^vfils on his stick, looked in turn at the two 
women and the old man, and,nbt waiting for the bishop 
.to speak, said in a loud voice: 
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" Look here 1 my name is Jean Valjean. I am a galley- 
slave, and have spent nineteen years in the galleys. 1 
was set free four days., ago, and started for Pontarlier, 
which is my destination. I have '-been walking for four 
days since I left Toulon, and to-day 1 have travelled 
twelve leagues. This evening on coming into town I 
went to the inn, bat was sent away in consequence of 
my yellow passport, -which 1 had shown at the police 
office. I went to another inn, and the landlord said to 
me, ‘ Be off I ’ It was the same everywhere, and no one 
would have any dealings with me. I went to the prison, 
but the jailer would not take me in. I got into a dog’s 
kennel, but the dog bit one and drove me off, as if he had 
been a man ; he seemed to know who I wcs. I went 
into the fields* to sleep in the starlight, but there were 
no stars. 1 thought it would rain ; and ad there was no 
Gk)d to prevent it from raining, I came back to the town 
to find shelter in a doorway. I was lying down on a 
stone in the Square, when a good woman pointed out your 
house, and said, * Go and knock there.’ What sort of a 
house is this ? Do you ketip an inn ? 1 have money, ~ 
one hundred and nine francs, fifteen sous, — which I 
earned in the galleys by my nineteen years’ toU. I will 
pay. What do I care 1 I have money I I am very 
tired, ' — twelve leagues on foot, — and frightfully hungry ; 
will you let me stay here ? ” 

“ Madame Magloire,” said the bishop, " you will lay an- 
other knife and fork.” 

The man advanced three faces, and approached the 
lamp which was on the table. “Yfsit a minute,” he 
continued, as if he *1^ not fully understood ; "that will 
not da Did you not hear me say that 1 was a galley- . 
slave, a convict, and have just come from the g^ys ? * 
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, He took from his pocket % large yellow paper, which he 
unfolded "Here is my passport, yellow, as you see, 
which turns me out wherever I go. Will you read it ? 
I can r^ it, for I learned to do so in the galleys, where 
there is a schodl for those who like to attend This is 
what is Written in my passport: 'Jean Valjean, dis- 
charged convict, native of * — but that does not concern 
you * has been nineteen years -in the galleys, five 
years for robbing and entering, fourteen years for tiding 
four\imcs to escape. The man is very dangerous.’ There ! 
Every one lias turned me out, and are yo^ willing to 
receive me ? Is this an inn ? Will you give me some 
food and a bed ? Have you a stable ?" 

“Madame Magloire," said the bishop, “you will put 
clean sheets on the Jied in the aloovet’ 

We have hlready explained the nature of the two 
women’s obedience! Madame Magloire left the room to 
carry out her orders. The bishop tqimed to the man. 

“Sit down and warm yourself, sir. We shall sup 
directly, and.your bed will -be got ready while you are 
supping.” , , 

The man understood this at once. The expression of 
his face, which had biUierto bee^ gloomy and harsh, was 
marked with stupehmtion, joy, doubt, and became extra- 
ordinary. He began to stammer like a lunatic. 

“ Is it true ? What 1 you will let me stay ; you will 
not tom me out, a convict? Ton call me Sir. 'Get 
out, dog !' that is what is always said to me ; I really be- 
lieved you would tom me out, and so 1 told you at once 
who I lup 1 Oh, uthat a* worthy woman she was who 
sent me here I I shall have supper, a bed with mat- 
tresses and sheets, like everybody else ! A bed I For 
nineteen “years 1 have not slept in a bed ! You really 
mean t^ I am to stay? Yotf are good people ; besides, 
I have money and will pay handsomely. By the way. 
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what is your name, Mr. Landlord ? I will pay any- 
thing you please, for you are a good man. You keep 
an inn, do you not ? ” t 

"I am," said the bishop, “a'^priest, living- in this 
house." 

“A priest 1” the man continued. “Oh, what a good 
priest I TheU you will not ask me for money. The 
priest, I suppose, of that big church ? Oh, yes, what an 
ass ] am ; I did not notice your cassock.” 

As he spoke, he deposited his knapsack and stick in a 
comer, returned his pass^Kirt to his pocket, and sat down. 
While Mile. Baptistine regarded him mildly, he went on : 

“ You are humane, sir, and do not feel contempt. A 
good priest is very good. Then you do not want me to 
pay ? ” >• 

“No,” said the bishop, “keep your money. How 
much have you ? Did n’t you say a hundred and nine 
francs ? ” 

“ And fifteen sous,” added the man. 

“ A hundred and nine fnincs, fifteen sous. How long 
did it take you to earn them ? ’’ 

“ Nineteen years.” 

“ Nineteen years ! ” The bishop gave a deep sigh. 

The man went on : “ I have all my money still ; in four 
days I' have only siient twenty-five sous, which I earned 
by helping to unload carts at Grassb. As you are a 
priest, I will tell you : we ha4 & chaplain in the galleys, 
and one day I saw a bishop. They called him 'Mon- 
seigneur.' He was the bishop of Majore, at Marseilles. 
He is the priest over the priests, you /know ; brU; pardon 
me, I express myself liadly, it’s such a far off thing for 
me, you understand. He said mass in the middle of the 
galleys at an altar, and had a pointed gold thing, on his . 
head, which glistened in tiie bright sunshine. ' We were 
drawn up on three sides of a square, with cannons with 
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lighted matches facing us. • He spoke, but was too far off, 
and we did not bear him. That is what a bishop is.” 

While he was speaking the 4)ishop closed the door, 
which had been left^pen. Madame Magloire came in, 
Jnringing a silver spoon and fork, which she placed on 
the table. * , 

" Madame Magloire,” said the bishop, “Kay them as 
near as yon can to the tire.” And turning to hjs guest, 
he said, “ The night breeze is sharp in the Alps, and you 
must be cold, .sir.” 

Each time he said the word Sir, with his gentle, grave 
Vbice, the man’s face shone. Sir to a convict is like a 
glass of w^.r to a shipwrecked sailor on the Medusa. 
Ignominy* thirsts for respect. . 

“ This lamp gives* a very bad liglft,” the bishop 
continued. Madame Magloire undersUiod, and fetched 
the two silver candlesticks from the chimneypiece in 
Monseigneur’s bedroom, placing thein on the table ready 
lighted. 

“ Mr. Priest,” said the mart, “ you are gitod, and do not 
despise me. You receive me ^ a friend, and light your 
wax candles for me ; and yet I have not hidden from you 
whence I come, and that I am an.unfprtunate fellow.” 

The bishop, who was seated by his side, gently touched, 
his hand. " You need not have told me who you were ; 
this is not my houSe, but the house of Christ This door 
does not ask a man who epters whether he has a name, 
but whether he has a sorrow ; you are suffering, you are 
hungry and thirsty, and so you are welcome. And do not 
thank me, or say that I receive you in my house, for no 
one is at home here except the mgn who needs a refuge. 
I tell you, who are a passer-by, that you aie more at 
home }fek than I am myself, and everything here is yours. 
Why should I want to know your name ? Besides, be- 
fore you told it to me you had^me which I knew.” 
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The man opened his eyes in amazement 
“ Is that true ? You know my name ? ” 

“Yes," answered the bishop ; “ you are my brother.” 

“ Mr. Priest,” exclaimed the man, “ I was very- hungiy 
when I came in, but you are so kind that I do not know 
what ails me ; it has passed away.” 

The bishop looked at him and said : — 

“ Yojj have suffered greatly ? ” 

“Oh, the red jacket, the cannon-ball at your ankle, 
a plank to sleep on, heat, cold, labour, the convicts, the 
blows, the double chain for every trifle, a dungeon for a 
word, even when you are ill in bed, and the chain-gang ! 
The very dogs are happier. Nineteen years, and now I 
am forty-six ; ^nd now the yellow passport I Here it is 1” 

“ Yes,” said Jie bishop, “ you bave come from a place 
of sorrow. Listen to me; there will be more joy in 
heaven over the tearful face of a repentant sinner than 
over the white robes of one hundred just men. If you 
leave that sad place with thoughts of hatred and anger 
against your fellow-men, you are worthy o* pity ; if you 
leave it with thoughts ,pf kindliness, gentleness, and 
peace, you are worth ,more than any of us." 

Meantime Madame Magloire had served supper, — 
soup made of water, oil, bread, and salt, a little bacon, 
a piece of mutton, figs, a fresh cheese, and a loaf of rye 
bread. She had herself added a bottle of old Mauves 
wine. The bishop’s face suddenly assumed the expres- 
sion of gayety peculiar to hospitable natures. “To 
table,” he said eagerly, as he was wont to do when any 
stnu^er supped wi^ him ; aad hn bade the man sit 
on his right hand, whjle Mile. Baptistine, perfectly serene 
and natnral, took her seat on his lefi. The bishop said ' 
grace, and then served the soup himself, as udu^ The/ 
man began to eat greedily. All at once the biahop* 
said: — 
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strikes me that thf^re is something wanting on 
the table.” 

Madame Magloire, truth to t6ll> had only laid the abso- 
lutely q^cessary silvet. Now, it was the custom in this 
house, when thb bishop had any one to supper, to arrange 
*the whole «tock of plate on the table^ — an innocent dis- 
play. This graceful semblance of luxui^ was a sort 
of childishness full of charm in* this gentle aqd strict 
house, and elevated poverty to dignity. Madame. Ma- 
gloife took the hint, went out without a word, and a 
moment after, the remaining spoons and foyks glittered 
on the cloth, symmetrically arranged before each of the 
guests. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DETAILS OF CHEESE-MAKING AT PONTARLIER. 

A nd now, in order to give an jdea of what took place 
at table, we cannot do Ix^tter than transcribe a 
passage from a letter written by Mile. Baptistine to 
Madame Boisclievrop, in which the conversation between 
the convict and the bishop is recorded with simple 
minuteness. 

" The man paid no attention to anj one ; he ate with 
frightful voracity, blit after supper he said: — 

“ ‘ Mr. Priest, all this is much too good for me ; but 
I am' bound to say that the wagoners who would not 
let me sup with them have better cheer than you. ’ 

“ Between ourselves, this remark slightly offended 
me, but my brother answered: — 

“ ‘ They work harder than L ' 

* ' No, ’ the man continued. ' they have m<m money. 
You are poor, as 1 can plainly see; perhaps you have 
not even a parish. Xh, if Heaven W3re just, you would , 
have a parish. ’ • ^ ‘ 

“ ‘Heaven is more than just,’ said my brother. Ai 
moment after he added j — . 
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** ‘ Monsieur Jean Valjesn, I think you said you were 
going to Pontarlier ? ’ 

" ‘ I am compelled to go there. ‘ Then he continued, 

‘ I must be olf by stfbrise to-morrow ; travelling is hard 
.work, for it tfie nights are cold, the days are hot ' 

“ ‘ You kre going to an excellent jgart of the country, ’ 
my brother resumed. ‘When the Kevotution ruined 
my family, I sought shelter first in Franche Coi|itd, and 
lived there for some time by the labour of my hands. 

I had a good will, and found plenty to do. One need 
only choose. There are pa|H»r-mill8, taniipries, distil- 
feries, oil-mills, wholesale clock manufactories, steel- 
works, copper-works, and at least twenty irou-foundcrios 
of whichr the four at Lods, Chatillon, A^dincourt, and 
Beure are very large*' 

" I am pretty sure I am not mistaken, and that these ' 
are the names my brother mentioned : then he broke off 
and .addressed me: — 

" ‘ My dear sister, have we not some relatives in those 
parts? ’ 

“ My answer was, ‘ We u^d to have some ; among 
others. Monsieur de Lucinet, w}io was captain of the 
gates at Pontarlier, under the eld pie.’ 

“ ' Yes, ’ added my brother, ‘ but in '93 people had no 
relatives; they had only their arms, and so I worked. 
In the country where you are going, Monsieur Yaljean, 
there' is a truly patriarchal, and pleasing trade. My dear 
sister, I mean their ch^se manufactories, which they 
call/ru^i^riML' 

” Then my brother, while pressing the man to eat, 
explained in their fullest details .the fruitierea of Pon- 
tarlier, which ar^ divided into two classes, — the large 
fiiniu^.v^ich belong to the rich, where there are forty 
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or fifty cows, which produce seven to eight thousand 
cheeses in a suramer, and the partnership fruitiires, 
which belong to the poor. Tlie peasants of the central 
mountain district keep their cows in common ind di- 
vide the produce. They hire a cheese-maker, who is 
called the gruri7t; he receives the milk from the part- 
ners thrice a day, and enters the quantities in a book. 
Cheese-making begins' about the middle of April, and 
the cheese-makers drive their cows to the mountains 
toward midsummer. 

" The man grew animated -while eating, and my 
brother made him drink that e.xcellent Mauves wine, 
which he does not drink himself because he says that 
it is expensive. My brother gave him all these details 
with that easy gayety of his which you know, mingling 
‘ his remarks with graceful appeals to myselfl He dwelt 
a good deal on the comfortable position of the grurin, as 
if wishful to make the man understand, without advis- 
ing him directly and harshly, that it would bo a refuge 
for him. One thing struck me; the man. was vrhat I 
have told you ; well, my .brother, during the whole of 
sapper and, indeed, of tlie evening, did not, with the 
exception of some words about the Saviour, when .he 
entefhd, utter a word which could remind this man of 
Vhat he was, or tell him who my brother was. It was 
apparently a good opportunity to give him a little lec- 
ture, and to let the bishop produce a good effect on the 
galley-slave. It might have, seemed to any one else 
^t, having this wretched man in hand, it would be 
right to feed his mind at the same time as his iM-tdy, and 
to address to him a fe\y reproaches seasoned with moral- 
ity and advice, or at any rate a littSa commiseration, 
with an exhortation to behave better in the fotnie. . 
My brother did not even ask him where he came from, 
or his history ; for his faiUt is contained in his histoiy. 
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, and 017 brother appeared, to avoid everything which 
might recall it to his mind. This was carried to such a 
point that at a certain moment, when my brother was 
talking ebout the mountaineers of Pontarlier, * who had 
a pleasant task* near heaven,’ and who, he added, ‘are 
£appy because they are innocent,’ he stopped short, 
fearing lest there might be in the femarS something 
to affect this man unpleasantly.* After considerable 
reflection, 1 believe I can understand what was going 
on ifl my brother’s heart; he doubtless thought that 
this Jean Valjean’s mi.sfortune was ever present in 
his mind , that the best thing was to divert him, and 
make him believe, were it only momentarily, that he 
was a maii(’^ike the rest, by behaving tp him as he 
would to others. Wati not this .real charity I Is there 
not, my dear*lady, something truly evangelical in the 
delicacy, which abstains from all lecturing and allu- 
sions ^ and is it not the truest pity, when a man has 
a sore point, not to touch it at all ? St seemed to me 
that this mig}it be my brother’s innemmst thought; in 
any case, what I can safely syy is, thM) if he had all 
these ideas he did not betray any^of them, even to me; 
He was from banning to end the saiM man he is every 
night; and he supped with Jean Yalj^ with the sime 
air and in the same way as if he had been supping'Vith 
M. Gdddon le Frevdt, or with the parish priest 
* Toward the end, when we had come to the figs, them 
was a knock at the door, ^it was Mother Gerbaud with 
her little baby in her ar^ My brother kissed the 
child, and borrowed from me fifteen sous, which 1 
happened to have about me, to give to the mother. 
•The man, while tilis was going on, did not seem to 
^7 gt^*attmiti<m; he said nothing, and seemed very 
* tired. Vlhem poor old Mother Gerbaud left, my brother 
Mtid grace, and timn said to tiie man, ' You must need 
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your bed. ’ Madame Magloife hastily cleared the table. * 
I understood that we must retire in order to let this 
traveller sleep, and we both went upstairs. I, however, 
sent Madame Magloire down a moment later lay on 
the man’s bed a roebuck’s hide, from the Black Forest, 
which was in my room, for the nights are* very cold) 
and that k(feps one warm. It is a pity that the skin 
is old and the hair is wearing olf. My brother bought 
it when he was in Gtermany, at Tottlingen, near the 
source of the Danube, as well as the small ivory- 
handled knife which I use at meals. 

'' Madame Magloire came up again almost immediately. 
We said our prayers in the room where the clothes are 
hung to dry, ,aQd then retired to our bedrdoijis without 
saying a word- to each, other. " ^ 



CHAPTER V. 

TRANQUILLITY. 

A FTEB ^bidding his sister good-night, Monseigneur 
Bienvenu took up one of the silver Candlesticks, 
handed the other to his guest,, and said: — 

*“1 willj4Sike you to your room, sir. ” 

The man followed him. The reader w*ill remember, 
from our description, *that the rooms were so arramged 
that in order to reach or leave the oratory, where the 
alcove was, it was necessary to pass through the bishop’s 
bedroom. As he went through this roota, Madame Ma- 
gloire was putting away the .plate in the cupboard over 
the bed-head*; it was the last thing she did every night 
before retiring. Ihe bishop Idd his guest to the alcove, 
where a clean bed was prepare4 for him. The man 
placed the branched candlestick on a small table. 

“ I trust you will pass a good night, ” said the bishop.'* 
“ To-morrow morning, before starting, you will drink a 
glass of milk fresh from our cows." 

Thank you, Mr. Priest, " said the man. He had 
hardly uttered these peateful words when, suddenly, 
and without any tr^siti^, he made a strange motion, 
which would have frightened the two old women to 
death had they witnessed it Evfen now it is difficult 
to explain what impelled him at that moment Did he 
wish Cft* warn or to threaten ? ' Was he simply obeying 
an instinctive impulse, obscure even to himsellf He 
& * 
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suddenly turned to the old man, folded his arms, and, 
fixing on him a savage gaze, ke exclaimed hoarsely : — 

“ '^at ! you really lodge me so close to you as that ? * 
He broke off, and added with a^ kugh, in whiph there 
was something monstrous: “ Have you reflected fully? 
Who tells you that I have not committed amiurder ? * * 
The bishoj) ansvtered, " That is God’s concern. " 

Then gravely moving his lips, like a man who is 
praying and speaking to himself, he stretched out two 
fingers of his right hand and blessed the man, who did 
not bow his head, and returned to his bedroom, without 
turning his' head or looking behind him. When tbe 
alcove was occupied, a. large serge curtain drawn right 
across the oratory concealed the altar. The L^hop knelt 
as he passed before this curtain, ^aiid offered up a short 
prayer; a moment after, he was in his garden, walking, 
dreaming, musing, his soul and thoughts entirely occu- 
pied by those grai\d mysteries which God displays at 
night to eyes that remain open. 

As for the man, lie was. really so wearied that he did 
not even take advantage of the nice white sheets. He 
blew out the candle witfi his nostrils, after the fashion 
of convicts, and threw himself in his clothes upon the 
bed, where he at 6nce fell into a deep sleep. Midnight 
was striking as the bishop returned from the garden to 
his room, and a few minutes later everybody in the small 
house was asleep. 



CHAPTER VL 


JEAK VAUBaV. 


'TX)WAED the midile of the night, Jean Yaljean 
i awoke. He belonged to a poor peasant family of 
La Brie. In his childhood he had iy>t been taught to 
read, dnd when he was of man’s age he was a pruncr at 
Faverolles. His mother’s name was Jeanne Mathieu; 
his father’s, Jean Valjean or Vlaiean, — probably a nick- 
name and a contraclion of Voud, Jean. Jean Yaljean 
possessed a pensive but not melancholy character, which 
is peculiar to affectionate natures ; but Altogether he was 
a dull, insignificant fellow, at least apparently. 'He* 
had lost father and mother when still very young ; the 
latter died of a badly managed milk-fever ; the former, 
a pruner, like himself, was killed by a fall from a tree. 
All that was left Jean Yaljean, was a sister older than 
himself, a widow wi(^ se'vpn children, boys and girls. 
This sister 'brought Jean Yaljean up, and so long as her 
husband was alive ^he supported Eer brother. When 
Hte husbaD^ died, the oldest of the seven children was 
el^t y^Ers of i^, the youngest, xine, while Jean Yaljean 
h^ just readied hia twmitv-$fth,year; he took the place 
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of the father, and in his tu;n supported the sister who , 
had reared him. This was done simply as a duty, and 
even rather roughly, by Jean Valjean; and his youth 
was thus expended in hard and 411-paid toil r-He was 
never known to have a sweetheart, for 'he had no time 
for love-making. * • 

At night*he cable home tired, and ate his soup with- 
out a .word. His sister. Mother Jeanne, while he was 
eating, often took out of his porringer the best part of 
his meal, — the piece of meat, the slice of bacbn, or 
the heart of the cabbage, — to give to oneTof her chil- 
dren ; he, sVll eating, bent over the table with his heed 
almost in the soup, and, his long hair falling around 
his poninger and hiding his eyes, pretend^ not to see 
it, and let her do as ahe please;^* There was at Fave- 
rolles, not far from the Valjeans’ cottagd, on the other 
side of the lane, a farmer's wife c&lled Marie Claude. 
The young Valjeans, who were always starving, would 
sometimes go and borrow a pint of milk, in their 
mother’s name, from Marie Claude, whiph they drank 
behind a hedge or in sope comer, faring the jug from 
each other so eagerlj that the little girls spilled the 
milk over their aprona Their mother, had she been 
^ aware of this fraud, would have severely corrected the 
delinquents; but Jean Valjean, ooaxse and rough though 
he was, paid Marie Claude for the milk behind his , 
. taster’s back, and the chilton were not punished. 

He earned in the pruning season eighteen sous a day, 
and besides hired himself (rat as reaper, labourer, neat-* 
herd, and odd man. He did what he could.; his sist^ 
worked too, but wjiat could she do with seven, little 
ohildren t It was a sad {^up, «rhich wretdi^d^ess 
gradually enveloped and chewed. A hard wio^ cam;^ 
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Jeaa liad no work, and tl^e dually had no bread. No 
bread, — literally none, — and seven children. 

One Snnday evening, Manbert Isabeau, the baker in 
the cfittrch square atf Faverolles, was just going to bed 
Vhen he heard' a violent blow on the grated and glazed 
front of hi6 shop. He ran out in time to see an arm 
passed through a hole made by a fist througlf th^ gratii^ 
and window-pane; a hand seized ‘a loaf, and caipied it 
off. Isabeau rushed to the door ; the thief ran away at his 
hardest, but the baker caught him up and stopped him. 
The thief h*ad thrown away the loaf, but his arm iras 
still bleeding; it was Jean Valjean. 

This took place in 1795. Jeein Valjean wat brought 
before th^courts, charged "with burglajy cmnmitted 
with violence at nigfai), in an inhabited house; * • He 
had a gun, whs a splendid shot, and a bit of a ^^^eher, 
and this injured Kim. There is a legitimate i^pjn^ee 
against poa^ers, for, like smugglers, they trei^ very 
closely on brigandage. Still we must remark tlw 
is an abyss between these classes and the hideoaj|tweaa> 
sins of our cities. . The poachq;r lives in the forBi lhe 
smuggler in the mountains and on the sea. Citi^ pro- 
duce ferocious men because they produce corrupi mmi. 
The forest, the mountmn, and the' ^ produce .savage 
men; but, while they develop their fierce sid^'they 
do not al^ys destroy their humane side. Jean Valjean 
was found guilty, and the. terns of the code wra^ ex-. 
plioit, Ihere are in our civilization formidable 'mo- 
ments ; they are those in which penal justice ded^ 
a shipwretfic What a«moumful minute is that in... 
urhioh aome^ withdraws and congummates the irrepar-^ 
ahto alMaid(hnDed^^ 0 thinking beii^l Jean Valjean 
.was s^hbiei^ years at tibe ^leys. 

On WO- wexB eryihg in the streets (d 

Xhria '|li<mteaotie, gai|ied by the genetfd- .. 
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in-chief of the army of Italy, whom the message of the. 
Directory to the Five Hundred of 2 Flor^al, year IV., 
calls Buona-Parte ; and on the same day a heavy gang 
was put in chains at BicStre, and Jean Valjeaitformed 
part of the gang. A former jailer of ihe prison, now 
nearly ninety years of age, perfectly reniembers the 
wretched mhn whb was chained at the end of the fourth 
line, in the north corner of the courtyard. He was 
seated on the ground like the rest, and seemed not at all 
to understand his position, except that it was hoirible. 
It is probable that he also was disentangling something 
excessive ffom amidst the vague ideas of an utterly 
ignorant man. While.- the bolt of his iron collar was 
being riveted with heavy' hammer-blows oehind his 
head, he wept; tears choked him, and prevented him 
from speaking, and he could only managb to say from 
time to time, “ I was a pruner at Paverolles. * Then, 
still sobbing, he raised his right hand, and lowered it 
gradually seven times, as if touching seven heads of 
unequal height, and from this gesture, it could be 
guessed that, whatever the crime ha had committed, he 
had done it to feed and clothe seven little children. 

He started for Tou^on, and arrived there after a jour- 
ney of twenty-seven days in a cart, with a chain on his 
'fieck.' At Toulon he was dressed in the red jacket. All 
that had hitherto been his life, even to his name, was 
effaced. He was no longer Jean Yaljean, but No. 
-24,601. 'What became of his sister, what became of 
the seven children 7 'Who troubles himself about that 7 
'What becomes of the spray o6 leaves when the young 
tree is chopped off at the foot? It is always the same 
stoiy. These poor living beings, t^ese creataies of 
Ood, bencefoTtb without support guide, or shefter, went. 
off at random, and were g^ually lost in that cold fog 
which swallowe up solitary, dearies, that monmfiil* 
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gloom in which so many unfortunates disappear during 
the sombre progress of the human race. They left the ■ 
coun^. What had once been the steeple of their village 
churcPfoigot them;*what had once been their hedge- 
row forgot them; and after a few years* stay in the 
galleys, J&n Valjean himself forgot them. In that 
heart where there had once been a* wounfi, there was 
now a scar ; that was alL He only heard of hip sister 
once during the whole time he spent at Toulon ; it .was, 

I believe, toward the end of the fourth year of his im- 
prisonment* though I have forgotten in what way the 
ftiformation reached him. She was in Paris, living in 
the Rue du Gindre, a poor street, near St Sulpice, 
and had . enly one child with her, the youngest, a boy. 
Where were the other* six? Perhaps she did not know 
herself. Every morning she went to a printing-office, * 
No. 3 Rue du Sabot, where she was a folder and 
stitcher; she had to be there at six in the morning, long 
before daylight in winter. In the same house as the 
printing-offioe there was a' day-school, to which she 
took the little boy, who wa^ seven years of age ; but 
as she went to work at six und the school did not 
open till seven, the boy was compelled to wait in the 
yard for an hour, in winter, — an hour of winter nigh t 
in the open air. The boy was not allowed to entSFthe 
printing-office, because it was said that he would be in 
the way. The workmen as they passed in the morning 
saw the poor little fellow seated on the pavement, and 
often sleeping in the darkness, with his head on his 
satchel. • When it •rained, an old woman, the portress, 
took pity on him ; she invited h^ into her den, where 
there were only t^bed, a spinning-wheel, and two chairs, 
and ti}e *little fellow fell asleep in a comer, nestling up 
to the cat, to keep him waiin. At seven o’clock the 
'School opened ‘and the child went in. This is what 
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Jean Valjean was told. It yraa a momentaiy flash, as 
though a window had suddenly opened upon the destiny 
of the beings he had loved, and then was closed again ; he 
never heard of them more. Notlfing reached hfifi from 
them; he never saw them again, never met them, an4 
we shall not come across them in the coufse of this 
melancholy tale. ‘ 

Toward the end of “this fourth year, Jean Valjean 's 
turn to escape came, and his comrades aided him as 
they always do in that sorrowful place. He escaped! and 
wandered about the fields at liberty for two days, — if it 
is liberty to fee hunted down ; to turn one’s head at every 
moment ; to start at the slightest sound ; to afraid of 
everything, — ,of a smoking chimney, a passing man, a 
barking dog, a galloping horse, the striking of the hour, 
of day because people see, of night because they do not 
see, of the highway, the path, the thicket, and even of 
sleep. On the evening of the second day he was recap- 
tured ; he had not eaten or slept for six-and-thirty hours. 
The maritime tribunal added three years ta his sentence 
for this crime, which made it eight years. In the sixth 
year, it was again his, turn to escape; he tried, but did 
not succeed. He was missing at roll-call, the gun was 
fired, and at night the watchman found him hidden 
under the keel of a ship that was building, and he re- 
sisted the prison guard who seized him. Escape and 
rebellion; this case, provided for by the special code, 
was punished by an addition of five years, of whufli two 
w(mld be spent in double chaina Thirteen years. In 
his tenth year his turn came again, •and he took advan- 
tage of it, but succeed^ no better; three years for this 
new attempt, or sixteen years in aH ^ Finally, I think 
it was during his thirteenth year, he made a 1^ at- •. 
tempt, and o^y succeeded in being recaptured in four 
hours ; tirree yean for these four hours, and a total of * 
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nineteen years. In October, 1815, he was set free; in 
1796 be had gone in for brei^ing a window and stealing 
a 

Ler*bs mak^ roonf for a short parenthesis. This is 
the second time that, during his study of the penal 
question and condemnation by the law, the author of 
this book has come across a loaf as £he stailing-point of 
the disaster of a destiny. Claude Gueux stole, a loaf, 
and ,80 did Jean Valjean ; and English statistics prove 
that in London four robberies out of five have hunger 
for their immediate cause. Jean Valjean entered the 
Rileys sobbing and shuddering ; he left thSm stoically. 
He enter^ in despair; he came'out gloomy. What had 
taken pl^ in his soul? 



CHAPTER m 

A DESPERATE MAH’S HEART. 

L et US try to tell. 

Society must necessarily look at these things, 
because it creates them. He was, os we have sa41, an 
ignorant man, but he was not a fool. The light of 
nature was kindled within- him, and misfortune, which 
also has its own clear vjision, incref^cd the little day- 
light that existed in his mind. Under the stick and the 
chain in the dungeon, when at work beneath the torrid 
sim of the galleys, or when lying on the convict’s plank, 
HT'reHected. He constituted himself a court, and began 
by trying himself. He saw that he was not an inno- 
cent man unjustly punish^ He confessed that he 
had committed an extreme and blamable action; that 
the loaf would probably not have been refused him had 
he asked for it; that in any«case at would have been 
better to wait till he pould get it, either from pity or by 
work; and that it was not a thorou^ly unanswerable 
argument to say, * Can a man wait when he is huitgiy ? 
that, in the first place, it is very rare for a man to die' 
literally of httuger; nezl^ that, unhappily or happily,. 
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man is so made that he yan suffer long and severely, 
morally and physically, without dying; that hence he 
shouM have been patient; that it would have been bet- 
ter foP'the poor little children ; that it was an act of 
piadness for him, a wretched, weak man, violently to 
collar socifity and to imagine that a man can escape 
wretchedness by theft; that in an/ case, the door by 
which a man enters infamy is a* bad one by w^ich to 
escape from wretchedness, — and, in short, that be. had 
been* in the wrong. 

Then he ‘asked himself if he were the only person 
who had been in the wrong in his fa*tal history; 
whether, in the first place, it was not a serious thing 
that he, ti workman, should want for weak, — that he, 
industrious as he was,.should want for bread ; whether, 
next, when the fault was committed and confessed, the 
punishment had not been ferocious and excessive, and 
if there were not more abuse on tlu; part of the law 
in the penalty than there was on the side of the culprit 
in the crimes whether there had not been an exces- 
sive weight in one of the scales, — that one in which 
expiation lies; whether the excels of punishment did 
not efface the crime, and reverse the^situation by mak- 
ing a victim of the culprit, a creditor of the debtor, and 
definitely placing the right on the side of the man 
who had violated it ; whether this penalty, complicated 
by successive aggravations. for attempts at escape, did 
not eventually become a sort of attack made by' the 
stronger on the weaker, a crime of society committed on 
the individual, a csime which was renewed every day, 
and had lasted for nineteen years ? , He asked himself if 
human society codld have the right to make its members 
suffer Q^Uy, on one side, from its unreasonable improvi- 
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deace, on the other, from its pitiless foresight,and to hold 
a poor man eternally between a want and an excess, — 
want of work and excess of punishment; whe^r it 
were not outrageous that society should thus treflt those 
of its members who were worst endowed in that divi- 
sion of property which is made by chanc^, and who 
were conseqhently' most worthy of indulgence? 

These questions asked and solved, he passed sentence 
on society and condemned it — to his hatred. He made 
it responsible for the fate be was suffering, and said to 
himself that he would not hesitate to call it to account 
some day. 'He declared that there was no equilibrium 
between the harm he hod done and the harm done him ; 
and he came £o the conclusion that his punishment was 
not unjust, but most assuredly iniquitous. Wrath may 
be wild and absurd ; a man may be wrongfully irritated ; 
but he is only indignant when he ‘has some show of 
reason somewhere. > Jean Valjean felt indignant r And 
then again, human society had never done him aught 
but barm ; he had only seen its wrathful face, which is 
called its justice, and w];iich it show/s to those whom it 
strikea Men had only laid hands on him to injure him, 
and every contact with them bad been a blow. Never, 
since his infancy, since the time of his mother and his 
smter, had he heard a kind word or met a friendly look. 
From suffering after suffering, he gradually attained to 
the conviction that life was. war, and that in this war 
he was the vanquished. As he had no weapon bat his 
hatred, he resolved to sharpen it in the gallejrs and to 
take it with him when he left • . 

There was at Toulop a school for the chain-gang, kept 
by l^oiantine Brethren, who impart^ elementary in* , 
stmctimi to tiiose wretches who were willing* ho. learn. * 
He was one of the number, and went to school* at the* ' 
age of forty, where he deamed reading, writing aaid 
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arithmetic ; he felt that t^ strengthen his mind was to 
’ strengthen his hatred. In certain cases, instruction and 
eda<)gtiou may serve to eke out eviL It is sad to say 
that iir^r judging soOiety, which had caused his mi8for> 
tunes, he judgdd Providence, which had made society. 
aad (»ndemned it also. Hence, during these nineteen 
years of torture and slavery, his soul ascedhed and de- 
scended at the same time ; light ‘entered it on oue side 
and darkness on the other. As we have seen, Jean 
Valjean was not naturally bad ; he was still good when 
he entered the galleys. He condemned society, and felt 
that he was growing wicked; he condenme<f Providence, 
and felt that he was growing imjpioua 
Here ifr js difficult not to meditate for a enoment Gan 
human nature be thu^ utterly transformed ? Can man, 
who is created good by God, be made bad by man ? Can 
the soul be entirely remoulded by destiny, and become 
evil if the destiny be evil ? Can the heart be deformed, 
and contract incurable ugliness and infirmity under the 
pressure of disproportionate misfortune, like the spine 
beneath too low' a roof ? Is there not in every human 
soul, was there not in that of Jiean Valjean especially, a 
primary spark, a divine element,* incorruptible in this 
world, and immortal in the other, which good can de- 
velop, fan, kindle, and cause to glisten splendidly, &d 
which evil can never entirely extinguish? 

These are grave and obscure questions, the last of 
which every phyaiol<^i8t would unhesitatingl ^ have 
answered in the negative, had he seen at Topl|l||i' in 
those hotprs of repose whieh were for Jean Valjew hours 
of revery, this g^my, stem, silent, and pensive galley- 
-slave — the paridh of the law, who regarded all men 
'passiouftely; the condemned of civilization, who re- 
. 'gaide^'Heaven with severity -^seated with folded arms 
a capstan bar, with the eoA of his chain thrust into 
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his pocket to prevent it froqi dragging. We assuredly 
do not deny that the physiological observer would 
have seen an irremediable misery; he would ^prob- 
ably have pitied this patient of the law, but he' would 
not have even attempted a cure ; he would have turned 
away from the caverns of which he caught a glimpse in 
this soul, and, like Dante at the gates of the Inferno, he 
would ,have erased from this existence that word which 
the linger of God has written on the brow of every 
man — hope! 

Was this state of his soul, which we have attempted 
to analyze, a!s perfectly clear to Jean Valjean as we have 
tried to render it to, our readers? Did Jean Valjean 
distinctly seer after their formation, and had he seen 
distinctly as they were. formed, a^l the elements which 
composed his moral wretchedness ? Did this rude and 
unlettered man clearly comprehend’ the succession of 
ideas by which he had step by step ascended anji de- 
scended to the gloomy views which had for so many 
years been the inner horizon of his mijj^d? Was he 
really conscious of all that had taken place in him, and 
all that was stirring in him ? This we should not like 
to assert, and, indeed", we are not inclined to believe 
it Jean Valjean' was so ignorant that a considerable 
amount of vagueness necessarily remained, even after 
so much misfortune ; at times he did not know exactly 
what he felt Jean Valjean was in darkness; he suf- 
fered in darkness, and he hated in darkness. He lived 
habitually in this darkness, groping like a blind man 
and a dreamer. At times ha was r attacked, both in- 
wardly and outward^r, by a shock of passion, a sur- 
charge of suffering, a livid flash which illumined his 
whole soul, and suddenly showed him, both before and "" 
behind, in the glare of a frightful light, the fiideous* 
precipices and gloomy perspective of his destiny. When« 
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the flash had passed, night encompassed him again, and 
‘ where was he ? He no longer knew. 

The peculiarity of punishments of this nature, — in 
whiw nought but what is pitiless, that is to say Wtal- 
izing, prevails,— is gradually, and by a sort of stupid 
transfiguration, to transform a man into a wild beast, 
at times a ferocious beast Jean Yaljean’l successive 
and obstinate attempts to escape would be sufficient to 
prove the strange working of the law upon a hupah 
soul ,* he would have renewed these attempts, utterly 
useless and^ mad though they were, as often as op> 
pnrtunity offered, without for a moment thinking of 
the result, or of the experiments already made. He 
escaped h^petuously, like the woTHthat ^nds its cage 
open. Instinct said ,to him, “ Run away ; ” reason 
would have said, " Remain ; ” but, in the presence of 
so violent a temptation, reason disappeared and instinct 
alone was left The brute alone acted: and when he 
was recaptured, the fresh severities inflicted on him only 
served to render him more wild. 

One fact we must not omit to mention is, that he 
possessed a physical strength with which no one in the 
galleys could compete. In paying* out a cable or wind- 
ing a capstan, Jean Yaljean was equal*to four men ; he 
frequently raised and held on his back enormous weignfis, 
and at times, took the place of that instrument called a 
jack, and formerly called orgueil, — from which, by the 
way, the Rue Montoigueil in Paris derived its name. 
His comrades sumamed him Jean the Jack. Once; 
when the tolcony of , the T^wn Hall at Toulon was being 
repaired, one of those admirable caryatides by Puget 
which support the%ilcony became loose and almost fell 
*Jean Yaljean, who was on the spot, supported the statue 
.Irith his shoulder, and thus save the workmen time to 
eome up 
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His agility even exceeded his strength. Some con* 
victs, who perpetually dream of escape, eventually make 
a real science of combined skill and strength ; it ^9 the 
science of the muscles. A fullu'course of mysterious 
statics is daily practised by the prisoners, — men forever 
envious of flies and birds. Swarming up aiperpendictt- 
lar surface,' and finding a resting-place where scarcely a 
projection was to be seen, was child's play to Jean Yal- 
jean. Given a corner of a wall, with the tension of his 
back and legs, with his elbows and heels clinging to the 
rough stone, he would hoist himself as if by magic to a 
third story,' and at times would ascend to the very rqof 
of the galleys. He ,spoke little, and never laughed ; it 
needed some ^extreme emotion to draw from him, once 
or twice a year, that melancholy laugh of the convict, 
which is, as it were, the echo of the laughter of a demon. 
To look at him, he seemed engaged in continually gaz- 
ing at something terrible. He was, in fact, absorbed. 
Through the sickly perceptions of an incomplete nature 
and a crushed intellect, he saw confusedly that a mon- 
strous thing was hanging over him. In the obscure, 
dull gloom through which he crawled, wherever he 
turned his head and' essayed to raise his eye, he saw, 
with a terror blended with rage, built up above him, 
frightfully scarped sides, a terrific pile of things, 
laws, prejudices, men, and facts, whose ouUines escaped 
him, whose mass terrified him, and which was nothing 
else but that prodigious pyramid which we call civiliza- 
tion. He distinguished here and there in this heaving 
and shapeless conglomeratioi^ — at.one moment dose to 
him, at another on distant and inaccessible plains, — 
some vividly illumined group : here 'the jailer and his 
stick, there the police officer uid his sword, <yaader thef 
mitr^ archbishop, and 'at the summit, lito tf'soit of. 
sun, tiie onMmed and doling emperor. It Beenied to 
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him as if this distant splendour, far from dissipating 
his night, only rendered it blacker and gloomier. All 
thefs laws, prejudices, facts, men, and things came and 
went -above him, im aoconknce with the complicated 
and mysterioub movement which God imparts to civili- 
zation, marching over him, and crushing him with 
something calm in its cruelty, and inexorable in its 
indifference. Souls which have .fallen into the, lowest 
depths of all possible misfortune, hapless men loift in 
thoOb limbos into which people no longer look, the 
reprobates V>f the law feel on their heads the whole 
weight of human society, which is so formidable to 
those outside it, so terrific to jbl\^e beneath it. 

In this situation, Jean Yaljean thought ;^d what could 
be the nature of his thoughts ? .If the grain of com had 
its thoughts *when ground by the mill-stone, it would 
doubtless think as did Jean Yaljean. All these things, 
realities full of spectres, phantasmagoria full of reality, 
at last created for him a sort of inner state which is 
almost indescribable. At times, in the midst of his 
galley-slave toil, he stopped smd began to think; his 
reason, at once riper and move troubled than of yore, 
revolted. Ail that had happened seemed to him ab- 
surd ; all that surrounded him seembd to him impossi- 
ble. He said to himself that it was a dream ; he looked 
at the overseer standing a few yards from him, and he 
appeared to him a phantom, until the phantom suddenly 
dealt him a blow with a stick. Yisible nature scarce 
existed for him ; we might almost say with truth that 
for Jean yaljean there vme no aim, no glorious summer 
day no MUiant sky, no fresh April dawn. We cannot 
describe the {^my light which *illnmined his souL 

In MSScbieioit, to. sum up all that can be summed 
up aw translated into positive results in what we 
^va indicated, we will ctmfine ourselves to Btating 

. vox,. I.-V-9 .. 
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that in nineteen years Jean Valjean, the inoffensive 
pruner of Faverolles, the formidable galley-slave of 
Toulon, had become capable, thanks to the mann^ in 
which the galleys had fashioned «him, of two sorts of 
evil action : first, a rapid, unreflecting bad deed, entirely 
instinctive, and a sort of reprisals for the evil he haa 
suffered; aifd, secondly, of a grave, serious, evil deed, 
consciously argued out and premeditated with the false 
ideas which such a misfortune can produce. His pre- 
meditations passed through the three successive phases 
which natures of a certain temperament cab alone un- 
dergo, — reasoning, will, and obstinacy. His motives 
were habitual indignation, bitterness of soul, a profound 
sense of iniqi^ities*' endured, and a reaction even against 
the good, the innocent, and the jqst, if such exist The 
starting-point, like the goal, of all his thoughts was 
hatred of human law* that hatred, which, if it be not 
arrested in its development by some providential inci- 
dent, becomes within a given time a hatred of society, 
then a hatred of the human race, next a hatred of crea- 
tion, and which is expressed by a vague, incessant, and 
brutal desire to injure some one, no matter whom. As 
we see, it was not unfairly that the passport described 
Jean Valjean as a highly dangerous man. Year by year 
his soul had withered, slowly but fatally. A dry heart 
must have a dry eye ; and when he left the galleys, nine- 
teen years had elapsed since he had shed a tear. 



CHAPTER tTA- 

THE WATS AND THE SHADOW. 

Ti VTAN overboard! 

IVX What matter! the vessel does not stop; the 
wind blows, and that dark ship must keep her course. 
She sails on. The iinan disappears, then re^appears ; he 
sinks, and rises again to the surfaqp ; he calls ; he waves 
his arms, but no one hears. The ship, j^rembling beneath 
the hurricane, strains and works in every timber; the 
sailors and the passengers do not even see the castaway ; 
his wretched head is only a speck in the immensity of 
the billows. 

He hurls cries of despair into the depths around him. 
What a spectre is that retreating sail 1 He stares at it, 
— stares at it with ftenzyfas it is lost in the distance, 
fades^ and disappears. He was oi^ board just now, he 
.was one of the crew, he moved about the deck hke the 
9thers, J^'had his share of air and sunlight, he was a 
Uvii^ thing. Now what has happened? He slipped, 
he and all is over. He is* in the monstrous waves, 
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with nothing under his fee^ but the running, rushing 
water. 

The waves, torn and rent by the wind, are a hijtcjous 
environment ; the swell of the abyss bears him away ; 
the ragged spray dashes over his head; a populace of 
waves spits upon him; dark depths half shallow him; 
every time He sink^s he has glimpses of precipices full of 
night ; frightful forms of unknown vegetation seize him, 
bind his feet, drag him down to them ; he feels that he is 
becoming part of the abyss, part of the foam ; the bfllows 
toss him from one to the other ; he drinks th^ bitter brine ; 
the cowardty ocean strives to drown him, and imme>j- 
sity plays with his pgony ; it seems as if all this water 
were so much hateT^ He struggles, however. Hfe struggles 
to save himself, to keep himself afloat; he makes an 
effort, he swims. That paltry force, just flow exhausted, 
combats the inexhaustible. Where ‘is the ship? Yon- 
der, scarce visible in the pale shadows of the horizon. 
The storm gusts smite him, the foam of every wave over- 
whelms him ; he raises his eyes and sees only the livid 
masses of the clouds. In the agony of death, he feels 
and shares the measureless madness of the sea. He is 
tortured by this madness, he hears sounds strange to 
human ears, whicli seem to come from the other side of 
the earth, and from some mysterious and terrible region 
beyond. There are birds in the clouds, just as there are 
angels high above human sorrows ; but what can they do 
for him ? The bird flies, sings, and soars ; and be, — he 
has the death-rattle in his throat He feels himself 
doubly buried in those two inlnities : sea and sky, — the 
one his tomb, the otljer his shroud. Night descends ; he 
has been swimming for hours ; his strength is at an end.^ 
That ship, — that far-away thing where there are men, — - 
is blotted out ; he is alone in the awful twilight-gidf. He* 
sinks, he stiffens himself, be struggles, he feels below 
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him the monstrous billows of the invisible. Ho shouts 
aloud ! * 

%There are no more men. Where is God ?” he shouts 
aloud. *‘Help! HeipT’ he shouts incessantly. Noth- 
ing on the horizon, nothing in heaven. He implores the 
expanse oi waters, the waves, the sea-weed, the shoals ; 
but they are deaf. He calls on th^ tempest to succour, 
but the imperturbable tempest obeys the Infinite alone. 
Around him are darkness, sea-fog, solitude, stormy and 
unconscious tumult, and the ill-defined furrows of fierce 
waters. In his breast are horror and fatigue, beneath 
him the abyss without a foot-hold. He dreams of the 
fearful adventures of the corpse; in the limitless realm 
shadow.*^ • Gold immeasurable pai&lyze^ him, and his 
bands shrivel up, cloi||e, and grasp nothingness. Winds, 
clouds, gusts]; breezes, stars, all useless ! What is to be . 
done ? He abandons himself in his despair, and in his 
weariness chooses death,-— lets himself drift and drive ; he 
yields, and is whirled forever in the dreary depths that 
swallow him up. 

O implacalble mpch of human society I Lost men and 
lost souls along the road — ocean into which falls all 
that the law lets slip. Disastr6u(& disappearance of help. 
O moral death 1 The sea is the inexorable social night 
into which the penal code flings its condemned ; the sea 
is infinite wretchedness. The soul drifting in its eddies 
may become a corpse. Who will reanimate it ? 



CHAPTER IX. 


NEW WRONGS. 

W HEN the hour to quit the galleys came, when 
Jean Yaljean heard in his ear thq. unfamiliar 
words, “ You are free,” the moment seemed improbably 
V and unprecedented, and a ray of bright light, — of the true 
light of the living. — /CAddenly penetrated to him ; but it 
soon paled. Jdan Yaljean had been dazzled by the idea 
of liberty, and had beUeved in a •new life ; but he soon 
‘ saw what sort of liberty it is to which a yellow passport 
is granted. And this was encompassed with much bit- 
terness ; he had calculated that his earnings during his 
stay in the galleys would amount to one hundred and 
seventy one francs. We are bound to add' that he had 
omitted to take into his «alculations*^the forced rest of 
Sundays and holidays,, which, during nineteen years, en- 
tailed a diminution of about twenty-four francs. How- 
ever this might be, the sum was reduced, by various 
local stoppages, to one hundred and nine francs, fifteen 
sous, which were paid to him when he left the galleys. 
■He did not understand it all, and fancied that he had 
been robbed. 

On the day after his liberation, he saw, at Grasse, in 
front of a distillery of orange-fi&wer Vater, men unload- 
ing bales ; he offered his services, and as^the work was of 
a pressing nature, they were accepted. He set to work. 
He ■was intelligent, strong, sud skilful ; he did hib'best, 
^and his master appeared satisfied. *^06 he was at 
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work a policeman passed, noticed him, asked for his 
papers, and he was compelled to show his yellow pass* 
poet. This done, Jean Valjean resumed his toil A 
little while before, he had asked one of the workmen 
what he earned for his day’s work, and the answer was 
thirty sous. At night, as he was compelled to start 
again the next morning, he went to the master of the 
distillery and asked to be paid. The master did not say a 
word, but gave him fifteen sous; and when he protested, 
the unswer was, '* That is enough for you.” He insisted ; 
the man looked him in the face and said, " Mind you 
^on’t get into prison.” 

Here again he regarded biq^plf as robbed; society, 
the Stato^by diminishing his eamings,<J)ad robbed him 
wholesale ; now it wa| the turn of the individual to com- 
mit retail robbery. Liberation is not deliverance ; a man 
may be freed from*the galleys, but not from his sentence. 
This is what happened to him at Grasse, and we know 
how*he was treated at D 



CHAPTER X: 

THE.U/IN ABOVSXa 

A S two o’clock pealed from tbe cathedral bell, Jean 
Yaljean awoke. What aroused him was that the 
bed was too comfortable. For close on twenty years he 
had not slept in a bed ; and, though he had not undressed, 
the sensation was too novel not to disturb his slumbers. 
He had been asleep for more than four heurs, and his 
weariness had worn off ; be was not accustomed to grant 
many hours to repose. . He opened his eyes and looked 
into the surrounding darkness, then he closed them again 
to sleep once more. When many diverse sensations have 
agitated a day, and when various matters preoccupy the 
mind, a man may sleep, but he cannot go to sleep again. 
Sleep comes more easily than it returns; and this hap- 
pened to Jean Yaljean. As he could not go to sleep 
again, he began to think. 

It was one of those moments^^in which the ideas that 
occupy the mind are troubled, and thegre was a sort of 
obscure confusion in his brain. His old msra<Hief and his 
newer memories crossed eaqh other, and floated hither and . 
thither, losing' their shape, growing enormously, and then 
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disappearing suddenly, as if in a troubled and muddy 
pool Many thoughts occuned to him, but there was 
one which constantly r^urred and expelled all the rest. 
This thought we will at once mention ; he had noticed 
the six silver forks and spoons and the great ladle which 
'Madame Magloire put on the table. This plejte haunted 
him ; it was there, — a few yards from him. When 4^0 
crossed the adjcuning room to reach'the one in whidb be 
now M{as, the old servant was putting it in a small cnp- 
board at the. bed-head. He had carefully noted this 
cupboard ; it was on the right as yon came in from the 
dining-room. The plate was heavy and old; the big 
soup-l^le.. was worth at least twb hijn^d francs, or 
double whaC he had earned in nineteen years, though it 
was true that he would* have earned more bad not the 
officials robbed him.. 

His mind wavered for a good hour in these vacillations 
with which soute straggle was most at^suredly blended. 
When three o’clock struck he opened his eyes, suddenly 
sat up, stretched out his arm, and felt for his knapsack 
which he had throwminto a comer of the alcove, then let 
his legs hang, put his feet on the floor, and found himself 
seated on the bed almost without knowing how. He 
remained for a while thongbtfully in this attitude, which 
_ would have had something sinister about it to any one 
who had seen him, — rire only wakeful person in the sleep- 
ing honse. All at once he stooped, took off his shoes, 
and placed them softly on the mat beside the bed, then re- 
sumed hm thoqghtful posture and remained motionless. 
In the midst of this hl^oul meditation the ideas which 
we have indicated incessantly crossed his brain, entered, 
went oul^ letnmed, and oppressed him; and then he 
tlMRight*iflw, without knowing .why, and with the me« 
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chanical persistency of reveiy, of a convict he had known 
at the galleys, named Brevet, whose trousers were 
only held up by a single knitted brace. The cheeikered 
pattern of that brace incessant!^ recuired to his mind. 
He remained in this situation, and would probably have 
remained ««o till sunrise, had not the clock struck the 
quarter or the half hour. It seemed as if this stroke 
said ‘to him, “ To work ! ” He rose, hesitated for a mo- 
ment and listened ; all was silent in the house, and he 
went on tiptoe to the window, through which he jpeered. 
The night was not very dark; there was a full moon, 
across which heavy clouds were chased by the wivid. 
This produced, alterifktions of light and shade outside, 
and in the room a sort of twilight; this twilight, suffi- 
cient to guide him, but intermittent in consequence of 
the clouds, resembled that livid hue which falls through 
a cellar grating over which people are continually pas- 
sing. On reaching the window, Jean Valjeai\ exam- 
ined it; it was without bars, looked on the garden, 
and was only fastened, according to tha, fashion of the 
country, by a small peg. He opened it, but as a cold, 
sharp breeze suddenly entered the room, he closed it 
again directly. «He gazed into the garden with that 
attentive glance which studies rather than looks, and 
found that it was enclosed by a low whitewashed wall, 
easy to climb. Beyond it, at the end of the garden, he< 
noticed the tops of trees standing at regular distances, 
which proved that this wall separated the garden from a 
public walk or avenue. 

After taking this glance, %e started like<a man who 
has made up his ;niind, walked boldly to the alcove, 
opened his knapsack, fumbled in it, took out something 
which he laid on the bed, put his shoes in o^e of the 
pockets, shut it up again, placed it on his shoulders, 
put on his cap, puUeS the visor down over his euas. 
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j[ioped {or his stick, which^he laid on the window-sill, 
then returned to the bed,' and resolutely seized the 
objSet he had laid there. It resembled a short iron 
bar, sharpened at one ^nd like a spear. It would have 
been hard to tell* in the darkness for what purpose this 
.pi^ of irondiad been fashioned ; perhaps it was a crow- 
W, perhaps it was a club. By daylight it could h%}^e 
been seen that it was nothing but a> miners’ candlestick. 
The convicts at that day were sometimes employed .to 
quarry rock from the lofty hills that surround Toulon, 
and it was not uncommon for them to have mining-tools 
at Aheir disposal. The miners’ candlesticks are made of 
massive iron, and have a point at the lower end, by which 
they are stuck into the rock. He took tfiS’candlestick in 
his right hand, and, holcijng his breath and deadening his 
footsteps, he walked toward the door of the adjoining 
room, — the bishop’s; as we know. On reaching this 
door he found it ajar ; the bishop had not shut it 



CHAPTER XI 

..THAT HE DOES. 

TEAN VALJEAN listened, but there was not a sound ; 

I he pushed the door lightly with the tip of his finger, 
with the furtive, restless gentleness of a cat that wants 
to get in. The door yielded to the pressure, and made an 
almost imperceptible and silent movement, which slightly 
widened the opening. He waited for a moment, and then 
pushed the door again more boldly.. It continued to yield 
silently, and the opening was soon large enough for him 
to pass through ; but near the door was a small table 
which formed an awkward angle with it, and barred the 
entrance. 

Jean Yaljean saw the difficulty ; the opening must be 
increased at all hazards. He made up his mind, and 
pushed the door a third time, more energetically still. 
This time a badly oiled hinge suddenly uttered a hoarse, 
prolonged squeak in the darkness.* Jean Yaljean started ; 
the noise smote ^is ear startlingly and terribly, as if 
it were the trumpet of the day judgment In the 
fantastic exaggeration ,of the first minute. he<alHHiBt im* 
agined the hinge had become animatol, sudd^ly 
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obtained a terrible vitality, and barked like a dog to 
wwu and awaken tbe sleepers. He stopped, shudder* 
inland dismayed, and fell back from tiptoes on his 
heels. The aitedes in' his temples beat like two forge* 
luimmeis, and it seemed to him that his breath issued 
' from his lu&gs with the noise of the wind joaring out 
of a cavern. He fancied that the hdrrible clamour^of 
that irritated hinge must have startled the whole house 
like the shock of an earthquake ; that the door he opened 
was alarmed and cried for help ; the old man would rise, 
the two aged* women would shriek, and help would come ; 
itf less than a quarter of an hour the town wdhld be astir, 
and the ^lice turn out For a nMnent.he believed him* 
self lost * 

He remained where be was, petrified like the pillar of 
salt, and not daring to make a movement A few min- 
utes passed, the door was wide open. He ventured to 
look ii>to the room, and found that nothing had stirred. 
He listened ; no one was moving in the house, the creak- 
ing of the rusty hinge had not awakened any one. The 
first danger had passed; still* there was a fearful tu- 
mult within him. But he did not r^il ; he had not done 
so even when he thought himself lost |Iis only thought 
now was to finish the job as speedily as possible. He took a 
step and entered the bedroom. The room was in a state of 
perfect calm ; here and there were confused, vague forms, 
which by daylight were papers, scattered over the table, 
, open folios, books piled on a stool, an easy-chair covered 
with clothes, and a prie-dieu, all of which were at this 
moment only dark nooks %nd patches of white. Jean 
Yaljean' advanced^cautiously and qprefully, and avoided 
coming itt|o collision with the furniture He heard at 
the endtpf the room tbe calm and regular breathing of 
'the sleepiDg bishop. Suddenly he stopped, for he was 
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close to the bed ; he had , reached it sooner than he 
anticipated. j 

Nature at times blends her effects and spectacles Vitb 
our actions with a gloomy and intelligent appropriateness, 
as if wishing to make us reflect For nearly half an hour 
a heavy cloud had covered the sky, but when Jean Val- ' 
je%n stopped at tPie foot of the bed, this cloud was rent 
asunder as if expressly, and a moonbeam passing through 
the long window suddenly illumined the bishop’s pale 
face. He was sleeping peacefully, and, to protect himself 
from the cold nights of the Lower Alps, was wrapped 
in a loose 4arment of brown wool, which covered his 
arms down to the wvists. His head was thrown back 
on the pillowln the easy attitude of repose; his hand, 
adorned with the pastoral ring, and which had done so 
many good deeds, hung over the edge of the bed. His 
whole face was lit up by a vague expression of satisfac* 
tion, hope, and beatitude, — it was more than a smile 
and almost a radiance. His forehead bore the indescriba- 
ble reflection of an invisible light ; for tha soul of a just 
man contemplates a mysterious heaven daring sleep. A 
reflection of this heaven was cast over the bishop, but it 
was at the same time a luminous transparency ; for the 
heaven was within him, and was his conscience. 

Wlien the moonbeam was cast over this inner light, ’ 
the sleeping bishop seemed surrounded by a glory, which 
was veiled, however, by an ineffable half-light. The 
moon in the heavens, the slumbering landscape, the 
peaceful garden, the quiet house, the hour, the silence, 
the moment, added something^olenm and unspeakable to 
this man’s venerable ^repose, and cast ,a majestic and se- 
rene halo round his white hair and closed ey^, his face, 
in which all was hope and confidence, his aged ^ead, and 
his in&ntile slumbeia There was something almost' 
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> ^vine in this unconsciouslj august man. Jean Yaljean 
sto^ in the shadow with his crowbar in his hand, mo- 
tiomciss and terrified by this luminous old man. He had 
never seen anything likt? this before, and such confidence 
horrified him. The moral world has no grander spectacle 
than this, — a troubled, restless conscience, which is on 
the point of committing a bad action, itoutem^ting t^e 
‘sleep of a just man. • • 

This sleep in such isolation, and with a neighbour like 
himself, possessed a sublimity which he felt vaguely, but 
imperiously, ^o one could have said what was going on 
within him, not even himself. In order to form any idea 
of it, we must imagine the most vioknt of things in the 
presence of the gentlest. Even in his face nothing could 
have been distinguished certainty, for it displayed a 
sort of haggard astonishment. He looked at the bishop, 
that was all ; but what his thoughts were it would be im- 
possible to divine. It was evident that he Wiis moved and 
shaken, ibut of what nature was his emotion ? His eye 
was not once removed from the old man, and the only 
thing clearly revealed by his attitude and countenance 
was a strange indecision. It seemed 8s if he were hesi- 
tating between two abysses, — the one that saves and the 
one that destroys ; he was ready to dash cfut the bishop’s 
brains or to kiss his hand. At the expiration of a few 
minutes his left arm slowly rose to his cap, which he took 
off ; then his arm fell back with the same deliberation, 
and Jean Yaljean resumed his contemplation, his cap 
in his left hand, his crowbar in his right, and his hair 
standing erect on his savage head. 

The bishop continaed to sleep peacefully beneath that 
terrific gaze. A mSonbeam rendered the crucifix over 
the man^plece dimly visible; it seemed to open its 
aims to h^h of them, with a bleating for one and pardon 
for.the oth^. All at once Jean Yaljean put on his cap 
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again, walked rapidly by the bed without looking at the 
bishop, and went straight to the cupboard. He raised 
his iron candlestick as if to force the lock, but a^ the 
key was in it, he opened it, and' the first thing he saw 
was the plate-basket, which he seized. He hurried 
across the room, regardless of the noise that he made,re> 
entered the oratory, opened the window, seized his stick, 
bestrode the window-sill, put the silver in his knapsack, 
threw away the basket, leaped into the garden, bounded 
over the wall like a tig^, and fled. 



C5HAPTEB XIL 


THE BISHOP WORK. 

T he ndxt morning at sunrise Monseigneur Bienvcnn 
was walking aVout the garden, when Madame 
Magloire came running toward him in a state of great 
alarm. 

“Monseigneur, Monseigneur, Monseigneur I” she 
screamed, “ does your Eminence know where the silver- 
basket is?” 

" Yes,” said the bishop. , 

“The Lord be praised,” she continued; “I did not 
know what had .become of it." * 

The bishop Imd just picked up the baskeji in a flower- 
bed, and now handed it to Madame Magloire. “ Here it 
is,” he said. 

* Well I” she said, “there is nothing in it; where is 
the silver?” 

“ Ah ! ” the bishop replie^ “ so it is the silver that troub- 
les your nund. Well^ 1 do not know where that is.” 

" Qood Lord ! iMs stolen, and that man who came last 
njght is the robber." 

In a tiflinkling, with all the vivacity of alarm, Madame 
Magloire had run to the oratoiy, entered the alcove, and 

* vofc. t.— 10 , 
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returned to the bishop. He was stooping down and 
sighing as he looked at a cochlearia, whose stem the 
basket had broken in falling on the bed. He raii.<6d 
himself on h<iariiig Madaine Magioire scream: — 
Monseigneur, tlie man has gone ! the silver is stolen ! ” 
As she uttered this exclamation, her ey^*s fell on a ^ 
corner of llie gardcii where there were signs of climbing ; 
tlie cCping of the wall had been torn away. 

“ That is the way he went ! He leaixjd into Cochefilet 
Ijine. Ah. what a scoundrel ! he has stolen our siher ! ” 
The bishop was silent for a moment, then raised his 
earnest eyes, and said gently to Madame Magioire : — 

" In the first place, was that silver ours ? ** 

Madame Magioire was speechless ; there was another 
interval of sil(?nGe, after which the bishop continued: — 

“ Madaine Magioire, I have long wTongfully held back 
this silver, wliioh belonged to the poor. Who w^as this 
person ? Plainly a poor man.” 

“Good gracious!*’ returned Madame Magioire, “I do 
not care for it, nor does your sister; but we feel for 
Monseigneur. What will you eat with now?” 

The bishop looked at her in amazement. “ Why, are 
there no pewter plates to be had ? ” 

Madame Magioire shrugged her shoulders. “Pewter 
smells ! ” 

“ Then iron ! ** 

Madame Magioire made an expressive grimace. “ Iron 
tastes.’* 

“Well, then,** said the bishop, “wood !** 

A few minutes later he wts breakfasting at the same 


table at which Jean Valjean sat on the previous evening. 
While breakfasting lionseigneur Bienvenu remarked gayly 


to his sister, wdio said nothing, and to Madanie ^Magioire, 
who grumblad under her Ibreath, that s^ioon and fbrk, even 
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jof wood, are not required tc^dip a piece of bread in a cup 
of»milk. 

" What an idea ! ” 8|id Madame Magloire, as she went 
backward and fgrward, “ to take in a man like that, and 
lodge him by one’s side. Aiid what a blessing it is that 
’he only stofe ! Oh, Lord 1 the mere thougl^ makes a 
body shudder.” 

As the brother and sister were leaving the table, {here 
was a knock at the door. 

“ Come in,” said the bishop. 

The door opened, and a strange group appeared on the 
thteshold. Three men were l^lding a foifrth by the 
collar. The three men were poU^ officers, the fourth 
was Jean^Valjean. The officer in command of the party 
came in, and walked up* to the bishop with a military 
salute. 

“Monseigneur,” he* said 

At tjiis word Jean Valjean, who was crushed and 
dejected, raised his head with a stupehed air. 

“Monseigneur!” he muttered; “then he is not the 
priest” 

“ Silence 1” said an officer. "TBjs gentleman is the 
bishop.” 

Meantime Monseigneur Bienvenu advanced as rapidly 
as his great age permitted. 

• “ Ah I there you are,” he said, looking at Jean Valjean. 
" I am glad to see you. Why, how is this ? I gave you 
the candlesticks too, which are also silver, and will fetch 
two hundred francs. Why did you not take them away 
with the rest of the piste ? ” * 

Jean Valjean opqped his eyes and Ipoked at the bishop 
with an expression which no human tongue could describe. 

“ Monsfj^eur,” said the office^, “ what this man told 
us was true then ? We met bim^ and as he looked as if 
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he were nmning away, we arrested him. He had this 
plate — " , 

"And he told you,” the bishon intemipted, witn a 
smile, "that it was given to him by a good old priest at 
whose house he passed the night? I see it alL Aud 
you brought him back here ? It is a mistakA” 

^Tn that case,’*' continued the officer, "we can let 
him\[o?" 

" Of course," answered the bishop. 

The officers loosed their Hold of Jean Yaljeani' who 
tottered back. 

" Is it ti'ue that I am at liberty 7 ” he said, in tin 
almost inarticulate vi^ice, and as if speaking in his 
sleep. 

"Yes, you are free; don’t yon understand?” said an 
officer. 

"My friend,” continued the bishop, “before you go, 
take your candlesticks.” 

He went to the mantlepiece, fetched the two candle- 
sticks, and handed them to Jean Yaljean. The two 
women watched him without a word, without a sign, 
without a look that, could disturb him. Jean Yaljean 
trembled in every limb; he took the candlesticks me- 
chanically, and with a ^wildered air. 

"Now,” said the bishop, “go in peace. By the bye, 
when you return, my friend, it is unnecessary to pass 
through the garden, for you can always enter and depart, 
day and night, by the front door, which is only latch^” 

Then, turning to the officers, he said : — 

* Gentlemen, you may retife.” ' 

Urey did sa Jeen Yaljean lookej as if he were on 
the point of fainting ; the bishop walked up to him and 
sud in a low voice : — ... 

“ Never fpiget that you have promised me to use thia 
money to become an honest' man.” 
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Jean Valjean, who had no recollection of having prem* 
iaed anything, stood silent* The bishop, who had laid a 
stress on these words, continued solenmly : — 

"Jean Valjean, iay*brother, you no longer belong to 
G|yil, but to good. 1 have bought your soul of you. I 
withdraw it*^m black thoughts and the spuit of peidi- 
tion, and give it to GhxL” 



CHAPTER XIIL 

LITTLE GEKVAIS. 

J EAN VALJEAN left the town as if running away ; 
he walked hastily across the fields, taking such roads 
and paths as ottered themselves, without perceiving 
that he was constantly retracing his steps. He wan- 
dered thus the entire morning, and, though he haa eaten 
nothing, he did not feel hungry. He was a prey to 
countless novel sensations ; he felt a sort Of rage, but he 
did not know against \^liom. He Oould not have said 
whether he was touched or humiliated; at times a 
strange tenderness came over him, agsdnst which he 
strove, and to which he opposed the hardness learned in 
the last twenty years. This condition exhausted him, 
and he saw with alarm that the frightful calm, which 
the injustice of his misfortune had produced, was giving 
way. He asked himself what would take its place ; at 
times he would have preferred being in prison and with 
the police, and that things had not happened thus; for 
that would have agitacted him less. Although the season 
was advanced, there were still here and there in the hedges 
a few laggard flowers, whose smell recalled childhood’s', 
memories as he passed them. These recollections were 
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^ almost unendurable, for it was so long since they had 
iipcurred to him. 

Indescribable thoughts congregated within him the 
whole day througL • When the sun was setting and 
casting long shadows on the ground from every little 
pebble, Jean Yaljean sat beliiud a bush in a large, 
tawny, and utterly deserted plain. !||hcro w€re only tlie 
Alps on the horizon ; there was. not even the (}>eeple 
of a distant village, jean Yaljean might be about three 

leagues from 1) , and a ]iath that crossed the plain 

ran a few paces from the bushes. In the midst of his 
meditations, which would have contributejl no little to 
render his rags formidable to one who saw him, he 
heard V n\prry sound, lie turned his head and beheld a 
little Savoyard about ten years of age commg along the 
path, singing, with his hurdy-gurdy at his side and his . 
marmot-box on his back. He was one of those gentle, 
cheerful lads who go from country to c ountry, displaying 
thei/knees through the holes in their trousers. 

As he sang, the lad stopped every now and then to 
play at pitch and toss with some coins he held in his 
hand, which were ’probably hts entire fortune. Among 
these coins was a two-franc piece. The lad stopped by 
the side of the bushes without seeing Mean Yaljean, and 
threw up the handful of sous, all of which he had 
hitherto always caught skilfully on the back of his hand. 
This time the two-franc piece fell, and rolled through the 
bushes toward Jean Yaljean. Jean Yaljean placed his 
foot upon it ; but the boy had looked after the coin, and 
seen him. He did not se^ surprised, but walked straight 
up to the man. It was an utterly lonely spot ; as Yar as 
the eye could idhch, there was no^me on the plain or the 
^ path. ^^Hothing was audible, save the faint cries of a 
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swarm of birds of passage passing through the sky, at an 
immense height The boy had his back to the 8ai>, 
which wove golden threads in his hair, and suffused Jean 
Yaljean’s savage face with a purplkh, blood-red hue. 

“ Sir,” said the little Savoyard, with that childish con- 
fidence which is composed of ignorance and innocence, 
“my coin?** , 

“ 'li^at is your name 1 ” said Jean Yaljean. 

" Little Gervais, sir.” 

“Be off! ” said Jean Yaljean. 

“ Give me my coin, if you please, sir.” 

Jean Yaljean hung his head, but said nothing. 

The boy began again :r- ■* 

“ My two-franc piece, sir." 

Jean Yaljean’s eye remained fixed on the ground. 

“My coin,” cried the boy; ‘^my silver piece, my 
money 1 ” 

It seemed as if Jean Yaljean did not hear him, for the 
boy seized the collar of his blouse and shook him, and at 
the same time made an effort to remove the iron-shod 
shoe placed on his coin. * 

“ I want my money, my^forty-sous piece." 

The boy began to oiy, and Jean Yaljean raised his 
head. He was still sitting on the ground, and his eyes 
were misty. He looked at the kd with a sort of amaze- 
ment, then stretched forth his hand to his stick, and 
shouted in a terrible voice, “Who is there?” 

“I, sir,” replied the boy, ~ “ little Gervais. Give me 
back my two francs, if you please. Take away your foot, 
sir, if yon please.” Then he gi^w an^, though so little, 
and almost threatening. "Ckme, you lift up your 
foot ? Lift up your foot, I say !” •* 

“Ah, it is you still,” said Jean Yaljean ; and springing 
up, with his foot still on the coin, he ad^, " you 
'beoffornot?^ r 
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The startled boy looked at him, then b^gan to tremble 
fropi head to foot, and after *a few moments of stupor ran 
off at full speed, without daring to look back or to utter 
a cry. Still, when he Had got a certain distance, want of 
br^th forced him to stop, and Jean Valjean in the midst 
of his reverytsould hear him sobbing. In a few minutes 
the boy had disappeared. The sun hai^set, and darkness 
‘collected around Jean Valjean. He had eaten nothing 
all day, and was probably in a fever. He had remained 
standi&g, and had not changed his attitude since the boy 
ran o£ His breath heaved his chest at long and irregu- 
la» intervals ; Ids eye, fixed ten or twelve yArds ahead, 
seemed studying with profound attention the shaiie of an 
old frag^nt of blue earthenware which had fallen in 
the grass. Suddenly h^ started, for he felt the night 
chill ; he pulled hU cap over his forehead, mechanically 
tried to cross and button his blouse, took a step forward, 
and stepped to pick up his stick. 

At Imis moment he perceived the two-franc piece, 
which his foot had half buried in the turf, and which 
glistened among the ^bbles. It^ad the effect of a gal- 
vanic shock upon him. " What is' this ? ” he muttered. 
He fell back three paces, then stopped, uipble to take his 
eye from the spot his foot had trodden a moment before, 
as if the thing glistening there in the darkness had been 
•an open eye riveted upon him. In a few moments he 
dashed convulsively at the coin, picked it up, and looked 
out into the plain, glancing in every direction, and shud- 
'dering like a terrified wild beast in search of shelter. 

He saw nothing ; night was falling, the plain was cold 
and indistinct, and heavy violet mists rose in the twilight. 
He said, "Oh !” iuid a^ out rapidly in the direction in 
w^h th|^Ud had gone. After going some thirty yards, 
he atopp^ looked, and saw nt^hing ; then he 8houte<l 
with his strength, " Little (Servais, little Gervais ! " 
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He paused, and waited, but there was no response. Th*-? 
country was deserted and gloomy, and he was surrounded 
by space. There was nothing but darkness in which his 
gaze was lost, and silence in wlUch his voice was lost. 
An icy breeze was blowing, and imparted to things 
around a sort of mournful life. The bushes shook tlieir 
little thin arms w^’th incredible fury ; they seemed to be 
thftateniug and pursuing some one. 

He walked onward, and then began to run ; but from 
time to time he stopped, and shouted into the solitude 
with the most fearful and agonizing voice imaginable, 
“ Little Ge^vais, little Gervais ! ” Assuredly, if the boy 
had heard him, he w'-^uld have felt frightened, and not 
have shown himself ; but the lad was doubtless a long 
way off by this time. The convict met a priest on horse- 
back, to yrhom he went up and said : — 

“ Mr. IMest, have you seen a lad pass ? ” 

“ No,” replied the priest 
" A lad of the name of ‘ Little Gervais ? * ” 

“ I have seen nobody.” 

The convict took tw^ five-franc pieces from his pouch 
and handed them to the priest 

“ Mr. Priest, this iS for your poor. He was a boy about 
ten years old, with a marmot, I think, and a hurdy-gurdy, 
— a Savoyard, you know.” 

** I did not see him.” 

" Can you tell me if there is any one of the name of 
little Gervais in the villages about here ? ” 

“If it is as you say, my good fellow, the lad is a 
stranger. Many of them pass thia^^way. We know noth- 
ing of them.” 

Jean Valjean snafched two more fivie-franc pieces from 
his bag and gave them to the priest * 

“ For your poor,” he' said ; then added wildly, “ Mr. 
Priest, have me arrested ; I -am a robber.” 
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The priest urged on his horse, and rode away in great 
alqxm, while Jean Valjean *8et off running in the direc- 
tion he had first taken. He went on fur a long distance, 
looking, calling, and shbuting, but he mot no one else. 
Twice or thrice * he ran across the plain to something 
tliat appeared to be a person lying or sitting down ; 
but he only found heather, or rucHs level* with the 
ground. At last he stopped where three paths Aet; 
the mooii had risen ; he looked far off, and called out for 
the last time, ‘Little Gervais, little (lorvais, little Ger- 
vais 1 ” His shout died away in the mist, without even 
awakening an echo. He muttered again, “ Little Gervais,” 
in a weak and almost inarticulate voice, but it was his last 
effort. His^uees suddenly gave way under him as if an 
invisible power were crushing him beneath the weight of 
a bad conscience. He fell exhausted on a large stone, 
with his hands clenched in his hair, his face on his knees, 
and shrieked, “ I am wretch ! ” Then nis heart melted, 
and he began to weep ; it was the first time for nineteen 
years. 

When Jean Valjean quitted tlje bishop’s house, he was 
lifted out of his former thoughts, knd could not account 
for what was going on within him.* lie hardened him- 
self against the angelic deeds and gentle words of the old 
man : “You have promised me to become an honest man. 
I buy your soul ; I withdraw it from the spirit of per- 
verseness, and give it to God." This incessantly recurred 
to him, and he opposed to this celestial kindness that 
pride which is the fortress of evil within us. He felt 
instinctively that this.priest’s forgiveness was the great- 
est and most formidable assault by which he had yet 
been shaken ; thaf his obduracy wolild be permanent if 
he resist^ this clemency ; that if he yielded he must re- 
xionnee that hatred with which the actions of other men 
bad filled bis soul for so many feaxa, uid which pleased 
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him ; that this time he most either conquer or be van* 
quished ; and that the straggle, a colossal and final strug- 
gle, had begun between his wickedness and that man’s 
goodness. " 

In the presence of all these lights, he walked on like, a 
drunken ipan. While he went on thus With haggard 
eye, had he' any dirtinct perception of what the result of 
his kdventure at D — — might be ? Did he hear all those 
mysterious murmurs which warn or importune the mind 
at certain moments of life ? Did a voice whisper fn his 
ear that he had just passed through the 'most solemn 
hour of his destiny ; that no middle course was now kft 
him ; and that if he were not henceforth the best of men 
he would be the worst; that he must now^iiro higher 
than the bishop, or sink lowef than the galley-slave ; 
that if he wished to be good he must become an angel ; 
and that if he wished to remain wicked he must become 
a monster ? 

Here we must again ask the question we have al- 
ready asked: Had he any confused mental shadow of 
all this ? Assuredly, as, we have raid, misfortune edu- 
cates the intellect; still it is doubtful whether Jean 
Yaljean were in a state to draw the conclusions we have 
formed. If these ideas reached him, he had a glimpse of 
them rather than saw them ; and tiiey only succeeded in 
throwing him into an indescribable and almost painful 
trouble. On leaving that shapeless black thing which is 
called the galleys, the bishop had hurt his soul, in the 
same way that too brilliant a light would have hurt his 
eyes on coming out of darkness. The futove life, the 
possible life, which presmited itsdf to him, all pure and 
radiant, filled him mtii tremor and aimely, and he no 
Icmger knew how he really stood. like an owl. that sud- 
denly witnrased a suni^, the cmivict had beech dazsled 
uid, as it ^re, blinded 1^ virtue. 
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. One thing whidi he did not snspect, is certain, hovr* 
ewr, — that he was no loitger the same man. AU was 
changed in him ; and it was no longer in his power to get 
rid of the fact that thb bishop had spoken to him and 
t%ken his hand. ‘ While in this mental condition he met 
•Little Gervals, and robbed him of his two francs. Why ? 
He certainly could not explain it it tU6 final and 
supreme effort of the evil thoughts which he had brought 
from the galleys, a remnant of impulse, a result of what 
is called in statics " acquired momentum ” ? It was this, 
and was perhaps also even less than this. Let us say 
it*simply : it was not he who robbed, — it was not tlm 
man, but the brute beast that through habit and instinct 
stupidly pl{y»d its foot on the coin, while the intellect 
was struggling with suq^ novel and extraordinary sensa- 
tions. When the intellect woke again and saw this 
brutish action, Jean ^aljean recoiled with agony, and ut- 
tered % cry of horror. It was a curious phenomenon, and 
one only possible in his present situation, that, in robbing 
the boy of thi^ money, he committed a deed of which he 
was no longer capable. ^ 

However this may be, this last* bad action had a deci- 
sive effect upon him; it suddenly darted through the 
chaos which filled his mind and dissipa&d it, placed on 
one side the dark mists, on the other the light, and acted 
on his soul, in its present condition, as certain chemical 
re-agents act upon a troubled mixture, by precipitating 
one element aad clarifying another. At fimt, before even 
emnining himself or reflecting, he wildly strove to find 
the bd^ again and retum his money ; then, when he per- 
ceived that this was useless and impossible, he stopped 
in despair. Wh& he exclaimed, ‘*I am a wretch ! ” he 
JSBW hhi^lf as he really was, and was already so sepa- 
latad ^m himself that he fancied himself merely a ^ 
^j^iantam, and that he had there before him, in flesh and ' 
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blood, cudgel in hand, his blouse on his back, his knap- 
sack full of stolen objects, th^ frightful galley-slave, Je^n 
Valjean, with his resolute and gloomy face, and his mind 
full of hideous schemes. 

As we have remarked, excess of misfdrtune had made 
him to some extent a visionary, and this, therefore, was 
a sort of vision. He really saw that Jean Valjean with 
his sinister face, and almost asked himself who this man 
was who so horrified him. His brain was in that vio- 
lent and yet frightfully calm stage when the revery is 
so deep that it absorbs reality. He contemplated him- 
self, so to speak, face to face ; and at the same time te 
saw through this hallucination, in a mysterious depth, 
a light which he at first took for a torch. J0n‘ looking 
more attentively at this light which appeared to his 
(conscience, he perceived that it had a human shape, and 
that the torch was the bishop. His conscience examined 
in turn the two men standing before him, — the bishop and 
Jean Valjean. By one of those singular effects peculiar 
to an ecstasy of this nature, the more his revery was 
prolonged, the taller and more brilliant the bishop ap- 
peared, while Jean Valjean grew less, and faded out of 
sight. At lengA he* disappeared and the bishop alone 
remained, filling the wretched man's soul with magnifi- 
cent radiance. 

Jean Valjean wept for a long time. He wept hot tears, 
and sobbed with more weakness than a woman, more 
terror than a child. While he wept, the light grew 
brighter in his brain, — an extraordinary light, at once rav- 
ishing and terrible. His past Jife, lys first fault, his long 
expiation, his outward brutishness, his inward hardness, 
his liberation, accompanied by so mafiiy plans of ven- 
geance, what had happened at the bishop’s, thd Is^t thing 
he had done, the robbery* of the boy (a crime more- 
cowardly and monstrous*because it took place after (l^e 
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Ijishop’s forgiveness), — all this recurred to him, but in a 
light which he had never before seen. He looked at his 
life, and it appeared to him horrible ; at his soul, and it 
appeared to him frightful Still a soft light was shed 
ov^r both, and he* fancied that he saw Satan in the light 
of paradise. ® 

How many hours did he weep thus ? , What '^did he do 
afterward ? Whither did he go ? No one ever knew. . It 
was stated, however, that on that very night the mail- 

carrie# from Grenoble, who reached D at about three 

A. M., as he paSsed through the street where the bishop's 
paiace stood, saw a man kneeling on the pavement in the 
attitude of prayer in front of Monseigneur Bienveuu's 
door. 
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IN THE TEAR 1817. 


CHAPTER L 
TBE TEAS 1817. 

L OUIS XVnL, mth a certain royal assurance not 
destitute of pride, entitled the year 1817 the 
twenty-second of his reign. It is the year in which 
M. Bragui^re de Sorsum was known to fame. All the , 
wig-makers’ shops, hoping for powder and the return of 
the royal bird, were daubed with azure and fleurs-de-lis. 
Those were the innocent days when Count Lynch sat 
every Sunday as church-warden at St Germam-des-Prbs 
in the dress of a peer of France, with bis ' ribbon, 
his long nose, and .that majestic prcflle peculiar to a 
man who has done a brilliant deed. The brilliant deed 
done by hL^^Iiynch -was having, when mayoftof Bcsfr 
deaux, surtwdered the tovm rather prematurely, m 
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MflfCh 12, 1814, to the Duke d’Angoal6me ; hence his 
* Overage. In 1817, fashioii buried little boys of the age 
of six and seven beneath Vast morocco leather caps with 
ear-flaps much resembling Esquimaux fur bonnets. The 
French army was dressed in white, like the Austrian ; 

, the regiments were called legions, and bore the names 
of departments, instead of numbers. „ Napoleon was at 
St Helena ; and as England refused him green cloth, he 
had his old coats turned. In 1817 Pellegrini sang, and 
Mllef Bigottini danced, Potier reigned, and Odry was 
not yet known. Madame Saqui had succeeded Forioso. 
Xhere were still Prussians in France. Delalot was a 
personage. Legitimacy had just^ asserted itself by cut- 
ting off the hand and then the head of Pleignier, Car- 
bonnean, and Tolleron. " Prince Talleyrand, lord high 
chamberlain, and the Abbd Louis, minister of finance, 
looked at each other and laughed like two augurs. 
Both had celebrated on July 14, 1790, the mass of fed- 
eration in the Champ de Mars. Talleyrand had read it 
as bishop, Louis had served it as deacon. In 1817, in 
the side alleys of that same Champ de Mars, could be 
seen laige wooden dyiinders, lying* in the wet and rot- 
ting in the grass, painted blue, with Jxaces of eagles 
and bees, which had lost their gilding. These were 
the columns which two years before supported the Em- 
peror’s balcony at the Champ de Mai. They were 
partly blacken^ by tiie bivouac fires of the Anstrians 
encamped near Gros Caillou; two or three of the col- 
umns had disappeared in the bivouac fires, and warmed 
Gm coazsq hands of the imporial troops. The Field of 
iSay had this remarkable thing about it, that it was 
held in the moiflh of June, and ofi the Field of March. ' 
In 1817,tt^o things were p<^ular, — the Yoltaire-Touquet 
4md the* charter * snuff-tex The latest Parisian seasa- 
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tion was the crime of Dautttn, who threw his brother’s 
head into the fountain on tne Flower Market People 
at the admiralty were beginning to grow anxious be- 
cause there was no news from 'that fatal frigate the 
“Medusa,” which was destined to cover Chaumareix 
with shanje and Gl^ricault with glory. Celonel SelvW. 
went to Egypt and became Soliman Pacha. The palace 
of Thermes, in the Rue de la Harpe, served as a shop for 
a cooper. On the platform of the octagonal tower of the 
Hotel de Cluny could still be seen the small wooden hut 
which had served as an observatory for Messier, naval 
astronomer pnder Louis XVL The Duchess de Duns 
was reading her unpublished romance of “ Ourika ” to 
three or four friends, in her boudoir furnished' in sky- 
blue satin by X. The N’s yere scratched off the 
Louvre, the Austerlitz bridge abdicated, and was called 
the King’s Garden bridge, — a double enigma, which at 
once disguised the Austerlitz bridge and the Jardin des 
Plantea Louis XVIIL, while annotating Horace with 
his finger-nail, was troubled by heroes who made them- 
selves emperors, and gobblers who macSie themselves 
dauphins; he had two objects of ‘anxiety, — Napoleon 
and Mathurin ^runbau. The French academy offered 
as subject for the prize essay, " The happiness produced 
by study. ” M Bellart was officially eloquent ; and in 
his shadow could be seen sprouting that future Advo- 
cate-Gteneral de Broe, dedicated to the sarcasms of Paul 
Louis CJourier. There was a false Ghftteaubriand called 
Marchangy, while waiting tilt there should be a false ' 
Marchangy called D'Arlincovrt Claire d’w^lbe” and 
“ Malek Adel * were masterpieces ; and Madame Cottin 
was declared the fiifit writer of the a^ The Institute 
erased from its lists the academician Napoleqn Bona- 
parte. A fbyal decree Constituted Angoul6me° a naval 
school; for, as the Duke d’AngoulCme was lord l^h 
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.admiral, it was evident that the city from which he 
derived his title possessed de jure all the qualifications 
of a seaport; if not, tl^e monarchical principle would be 
invaded In the council of ministers the question was 
c^scussed whether the wood-cuts representing mounte- 
• banks, whidh adorned Franconi’s posters and caused 
street scamps to congregate, should «be tolerated M. 
Faiir, author of “ Agnese, ” a squflre-faced man with a 
wart on his chin, directed the private concerts of the 
Marchioness de Sassenaye in the Kue de la Yille d’Ev^que. 
All the young ladies were singing " The Hermit of Saint 
Avelle,” words by Edmond Gdraud “ffhe Yellow 
Dwarf " was transformed into “ The Mirror. ” The Oafd 
Lemblm stood up for the Emperor against the Gafd 
Valois, which supported the Bourbons. The Duke de 
Berry, at whom Louvel already gazed from the darkness, 
had just been married to a princess of Sicily. It was 
a year since Madame de Stael had died The Life-guards 
hissed Mile. Mars. The large papers were all small; 
their size wasjimited, but their liberty was great The 
“ Constitutionnel” was constitutk>Bsl,and the * Minerva ” 
called Chfiteaubriand, Chftteaubriaqt ; this t made the 
city laugh heartily, at the expense of tfie great writer. 
Prostituted journalists insulted the proscripts of 1815 
in mercenary journals. David had no longer any talent, 
’Arnault any wit, Carnot any probity. Soult never 
gained a battle. It was true that Napoleon was no 
.longer a genius. EvetyMy knows that it is rare for 
letters sent by post to reach an exile, for the police 
make it a Religions duty to* intercept them. The fact is 
not new, for Deqpartes, when banished, complained of 
it David .having displayed some temper in a Belgium 
Pliqter ato not receiving letters, written to him, this 
seemed very amusing to the ipyalist journals, which 
ricKi(nled the proscribed man. 13ie use of the wmds 
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regicides or voters, enemies or allies, Napolecm or ^na^ 
parte, separated two men more widely than an abyss. 
All persons of common sense were agreed that the era 
of revolutions was eternally closed by Louis XVIIL, 
sumamed " the Immortal Author of the Charter. * Qn 
the platform of the Pont Neuf, the word Bedivivus ” 
was carved on the pedestal which was awaiting the 
statue of Henri IV. * At No. 4 Bue Therese, Piet was 
m a k i n g the first plan for his Convention to consolidate 
the monarchy. The leaders of the Bight said in^grave 
complications, “We must write to Badot* Messrs. 
Canuel,0’^ahony,and de Chappedelaine were sketching, 
under the covert approval of Monsieur, what was des- 
tined to be at a later date “ the conspiracy of the Bord 
de I’eau. * The “ Black Pin ” was plotting. Delaverderie 
was coming to an understanding wil^ Trogoff. Decazes, 
a rather liberally minded man, was in the ascendant 
Chftteaubriand stood every morning at his window, 
Na 27 Bue St Dominique, in trousers and slippers, a 
handkerchief over his gray hair, with his eyes fixed on 
a mirror, and a case of dentist’s instniments open before 
him, cleaning his teeth, which were splendid, while he 
dictated “ The vMonarchy according to tiie Charter ” to 
his secretary, Piloige. Critics in authority preferred 
Lafon to Talma. De Feletz signed A ; Hoffman sigaed 
Z. Charles Nodier was writing “ Therese Aubert * Di- 
vorce was abolished. Lyceums were called colleges. 
CoU^ians, with a gold fleur-de-lis (m their collar, fought 
about the king of Borne. The* counter-police of the cas- 
tle denounced to her Boyal fiighness Madame, the por- 
trait, everywhere exhibited, of the Duke d ’Orleans, who 
looked much handsomer in his uniforni of ocdonel-general 
<d! h us sars than the Duke de Berry did in his itpif^wm 
oolonel-gei)!)lial of dragoons, which was a seidollis aanpy- 
^ooe. The city of Bam hs4 the dome of ths 
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.r^Med at its own expense. SeiiouS'ininded men asked 
themselves what Pe Triifquelague would do in such 
and such a case. Clausel de Montals differed on certain 
points from Clausel de Coussergues; Pe Salaberry was 
qot satisfied. *E*icard, the comedian, who belonged to 
the Academy of which Moli^re was not a njember, was 
playing “ l%e Two Philiberts * at t]^e Odeon, on whose 
facade could still be distinctly lead; Th^Atbe dx l’ 
Impebatrice, although the letters had been tom down. 
People were taking sides for or against Cugnet de Mon- 
tarlot Fabtier was factious; Bavoux was revolution* 
ary ; Pelicier, the publisher, brought out an edition of 
Voltaire with th^ title, " The Works of Voltaire, Mem> 
her of the .Academy. * * That will catch purchasers, * 
said the simple publi^heP* It was the general opinion 
that Charles Loyson would be the genius of the aga 
Envy was beginning to snap at him, — a sure sign of 
gloiy ; and the following line, was written about him : 

" Even when Lotbmi steels, we feel that he has paws.*’ 

As Cardinal Fesch refused tb resign, M. de Pins, 
archbishop of Amasia, administSered /the diocese of 
Lyons. The quarrel about the Pappes valley b^^an 
between Switzerland and France through a memorial of 
Oaptaia Pnfour, who has since become a general Saint 
Simon, utterly ignored, was building up his sublime 
dream. There were in the Academy of Sciences a cele* 
Inated Fourier whom |>osterity has forgotten, and in 
Mmie obscure garret* a Fourier whom ^ future will 
fiaumttiber. Lc^ Byron was beginning to startle the 
world; a note &> a poem by Milfevoye annonnced him 
.to FkaUM in thails tenns, *an certain Lord Boron.* 
I^id *d'4ugers was trying to work m marbla The . 
4^ Ctam spolGe .in terms- of inraise to a select audience 
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in the Allej of the Feuillantines of an unknown pnesi 
called Felicitd Bobert, wbd at a later date became 
Lamennais. A thing that smoked and splashed on the 
Seine with the noise of a swimmidg dog, went and came 
under the Tuileries windows from the Pont Bojal to the 
Pont Louis XV. : it was a mechanism not worth much, 
a sort of {Plaything, the idle dream of a mad inventor, 
a utopia, — a steamboat The Parisians looked at this 
useless thing with indifference. M. de Vaublanc, re- 
former of the Institute by a revolutionary measure^ and 
distinguished author of several academicians, after mak- 
ing them, could not succeed in becoming one himseli 
The Fauboui^ St Germain and the Pavilion Marsou 
desired to have Delavau for prefect of police^ on afccount 
of his piety. Dupuytren and ^camier quarrelled in 
the amphitheatre of the school of medicine, and threat- 
ened each other with their fists, about the divinity of the 
Saviour. Cuvier, with one eye on Genesis and the 
other on Nature, was striving to please bigoted reaction 
by reconciling fossils with texts, and making mas- 
t^ons flatter Moses, ^ranqois de Neufch&teau, the 
praiseworthy cultivator -of the memory of Farmentier, 
was making a thousand efforts to have “ pommes de 
terre”^ pronounced * parmenti^,* but did not suc- 
ceed. The Abbd Gr^oire, ex-bishop, ex-Conventionalist, 
and ex-senator, gained in royalist polemics the title of 
the " infamous Gregoire. * The expression * gained the 
title * was denounced by Boyer Collatd as a neologism. 
Under the third arch of the Ponh de Jens, the new stone 
which was used two years hefoip to stop <the hole 
made by Blucher to blow up the bridge could still be 
recognized by its whiteness. Justice* summoned to 
her bar a man who, on seeing Count d'Arfbi^ enter 
Notre Dame, .said aloud, * Sapristil I regret the days 
> Potatoes intidlacea by PannMaier. 
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.wfien I saw Napoleon and Talma enter the Bal-Sauvage 
arm in arm,* — seditious* remarks, punished with six 
months’ imprisonment 

Traitors displayed themselves unblushingly. Some, 
w^o had gone over to the enemy on the eve of a battle, 
•did not condeal their reward, but walked immodestly in 
the sunshine with the cynicism of wcj^lth ana dignities ; 
deserters from Ligny and Quatre>Bras, well rewarded 
for their turpitude, openly displayed their monarchical 
devoliion. 

Such are d few recollections of the year 1817, now 
feigotten. History neglects nearly all these details, 
and cannot do otherwise, as the infinity would over* 
whelnT it ^till these details, wrongly called trivial, — 
there are no trivial facty’in humanity, or little leaves in 
vegetation, — are useful, for the face of the ages is com* 
posed of the physiognomy of years. 

In (his year 1817 four young Parisians played a 
capital joke. 
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A DOUBI^ QUABTET. 

T hese Parisians came, oneT^from Toulouse, the sec> 
ond from Limoges, tiie third from Cahors, ' the 
fourth from Montauban, but they .were students, and 
thus Parisiaus ; for to study in Paris is to be bom in 
Paris. These young men were insignificant; we have 
all seen just such fellows, — four every-day specimens, 
neither good nor bad, neither wise nor ignorant, neither 
geniuses nor idiots; handsome, with that charming 
April which Uncalled twenty years. They were four 
Oscars, for at tW period Arthurs did not yet exist 
“ Bum for him the perfumes of Araby, * said the ro- 
mance. “ Oscar advances : Oscar, I shall behold him I ” 
People had just emerged from Ossian ; the elegmit world 
was Scandinavian and Caledonian; the pure English 
style was not destined to prevail till a later date, and 
the first of the Arthurs, Wellingtop, had only>jiut won 
the battle of Waterloa 

The names of these Oscars were Felik Thohmi^;;^ cf 
Toulouse; Listolier, of Cahors; Fameuil, of*l4mogi».^ 
aud Blache^^tHe, of Montauban. CMf oouxM each h^ a’* 
'mistieas,— rKachevelle loved Favourite, so cidl^ 
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pmae she had been to England ; listolier adored Dahlia, 
urtio had taken the name 6f a flower for her nick-name ; 
Famenil idolized Zephine, short for Josephine; while 
Tholomy^s had Fantine, called the Blonde, from her 
niagnificent sunny hair. Favourite, Dahlia, Zephine, 
and Fantinef were four exquisitely pretty gi{ls, radiant 
and sweet, though somewhat plebei^ They had not 
entirely laid down their needles; and, though disturbed 
by their love afiairs, their faces still bore traces of the 
serenity of toil, and their souls, of that flower of hon- 
esty which i& a woman survives the first fall One of 
the four was called " the young one, * because she was 
the youngest, and one called “ the old one, * although 
only {hree-and-twenty. To conceal nothing, the first 
three were mote expeiienced, more reckless, and had 
flown farther into the tumult of life than Fantine the 
Fair, who still retained her first illusions. 

Dahjia, Zephine, and especially Favourite, could not 
have said the same. There was already more than one 
episode in their scarce-begun romance, and the lover 
who was caAed Adolphe in the first chapter became 
Alphonse in the second, and* Gustave in the third. 
Poverty and coquetiy are two fafel counsellors, — one 
scolds, the other flatters ; and the beautiful daughters of 
the people have them whispering in both ears. These 
badly guarded souls listen, and hence come their falls, 
and the stones hurled at them. They ate crushed by 
the splendour of all that is immaculate and inacoessibla 
^UasI if the Jungfrau #ere starving? Favourite, hav- 
ing baoi'to England, was admir^ by Zephine and 
D^lia, She had a hiune of her own from an early age. 
Ber hither was a brutal, boastihg, old professor of 
foathenurt^ nnnmtried, and still giving lessons in 
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spite of hia aga This professor, when a voung nian„ 
had one day seen a chambernlaid’s gown catch on a fee- 
der; he fell in love with this accident, and Favourite 
was the result She met her fatfuer from time to time, 
and lie bowed to her. One morning, an old wom^ 
with a hy|>ocritical look came into her room and said, ■ 
“Do you not know me, miss?” “Na*" “ I am your 
mother. ” Then t6e old woman opened the cupboard, 
ate and drank, sent for a mattress she had, and installed 
herself. This mother, who was cross and pious, hever 
spoke to Favourite, sat for hours without s&ying a word, 
breakfasted, dined, and sapped for half a dozen, and 
spent her eVenings in the porter’s lodge, where she 
abused her daughter. . 

What drew Dahlia toward ^stolier, toward others 
perhaps, toward idleness, was having such pretty pink 
nails. How could she make such nails work ? A girl ' 
who would remain virtuous must have no pity pn her 
hands. 

As for Zephine, she conquered Fameuil by her little 
saucy, coaxing way of piying “ Yes, sir. The young 
men were comrades, the girls frienda Such intrigues 
are always accompanied by such friendshipa 

Ghiodness and philosophy are two distinct things; 
and this is proved by the fact that, after making all due 
allowance for these little irregular households. Favourite, 
Zephine, and Dahlia were philosophic girls, and Fantine 
a good girL Good, it will be said, and how about 
^Tholomyis ? Solomon would reply that love is part of 
wisdom. We confine ourselves to qaying that F’antine’s 
love was a first love, a single love, a faithful lova She 
was the only one of the four who was ’addressed famil> 
iarly by one man alona 

Fantine was one of those beings who spring tip from 
’ the dregs of the people ; *i8suing from the lowest’dej^hs 
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‘ ^ Social darkness, she bore on her brow the stamp of 
the anonymous and the unknown. She was born at 
M. sur M. ; of what parents ? Who could say ? She had 
never known either faither or mother. She was called 
F|ntine, and why Fantine ? She was never known by 
any other nsane. At the time of her birth, the Direc- 
tory was still in ezistenca She had no family name, 
'*as she had no family; and no Christian name, as the 
Church was abolished. She accepted the name given 
her by the first passer-by, who saw her running bare- 
footed about the streets. She received a name as she 
received the rain from heaven when it fell upon her 
head. She was called little Fantine, and do one knew 
any m<fte. This human creature came into the world in 
that way. At the age often Fantine left the town, and 
went into service with farmers in tlie neighbourhpod. 
At the age of fifteen she went to Paris, “ to seek her 
fortune^" Fantine was pretty, and remained pure as 
long as she could. She was a charmi!\g blonde, with 
handsome teeth. She had gold and pearls for her 
dower; but the gold was on h(»r head, and the pearls 
in her mouth. 

She worked for a livelihood ; and’ then^he loved, still 
for the sake of living, for the heart is hungry too. She 
loved Tholomyis. It was a pastime for him, but a pas- 
•sion with her. The streets of the Latin Quarter, which 
are thronged with students and grisettes, saw the begin- 
ning of this dream. Fantine, in the labyrinth of the 
'Pantheon Hill where so many adventures begin and end, 
long shunned Tholomyds, but in such a way as to meet 
him constantly. There is a way of avoiding which re- 
sembles 8eeking,~in a word, the ecl(^;ne took place. 

^ Bkchgivdlle, listoUer, and Fameuil formed a sort of 
group, (n which Tholomyhs was the head; for it was 
h^who had the wii Tholon^te was the studmit (rf 
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antiquity. He was rich, for he had an income of fou^ 
thousand francs, a splendid Scandal on the Montagne St 
Genevieve Tholomy^s was a man of the world, thirty 
years of age, and in a bad stat^ of preservation. He 
was wrinkled, and had lost teeth ; and he had an incipi- 
ent baldness, of which he himself said without sorrow : 
" A skull^at thir^, a billiard-ball at forty. * He had 
but a poor digestion) and one of his eyes was perma- ' 
nently watery. But os his youth faded, his gayety 
became brighter ; he substituted je.<;ts for his teei&, joy 
for his hair, irony for his health, and his weeping eye 
laughed incessantly. He was battered, but still bloom- 
ing. His youth, which made ready to depart long be- 
fore its time, had beaten an orderly retreat, bhrsting 
with laughter, and only the was visible. He had 
had a piece refused at the Vaudeville theatre, and wrote 
occasional verses now and then. In- addition, he doubted 
everything in a superior way, which is a great ppwer in 
the eyes of the weak. Hence, being ironical and bald, 
he was the leader. “ Iron* is an English word. We 
wonder whether, “ irony * is derived from it 
One day Tholomy^ took the' other three aside, 
made an oracn)^ gesture, and said, * Fantine, Dahlia, 
Zephine, and Favourite have been asking us for nearly 
a year to give them a surprise, and we solemnly prom- 
ised to do sa They are always talking about it, espe- • 
cially to me. Just as the old women of Naples cry to 
Saint Januarius, ‘Yellow face, perform thy .miracle! * 
our beauties incessantly say, *‘Tholomybs, when will' 
you bring forth your surprisw? * At the same time our 
paxente are writing to us, — a double nuisance. l%e 
moment appears to fbe to have airivefi, so let us talk 
it over." * 

Upon this, Tholomybs' lowered his voice, and mysta^* 
riously utten^ something so amusing that a mighty apd 
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eiithQsiastic laugh burst from four mouths simultoue* 
oRsly, and Blachevelle exelaimed, * That is an ideal” 
A tap-room full of smoke presenting itself, they went 
in, and the remaindef of their conference mtbb lest in 
tobacco-clouds. The result of the gloom was a brilliant 
.pleasure party which took place on the followiijgJBunday, 
to which the four young men invited the girls. 



CHAPTER* III 


FOUB AND FOUB. 

I T is difficult to form an idea at the present day of 
what a® pleasure party of students and grisettes was 
like four-and-forty years ago. Paris has no longer the 
same suburbs. The face of what may be termed cir- 
cum-Parisian life has completely changed during half a 
century. Where there was the cuckoo ^ there is now a 
railway carriage; where there was the cutter, there is 
now the steamer; people talk of Fecamp now as people 
did in those days of St Cloud. Paris of 1862 is a city 
which has France for its suburbs. * 

The four couples conscientiously Accomplished all the 
rustic follies possible at that time. It was a bright, 
warm, summer day ; they rose at five o’clock ; then they 
went to St Cloud in the stage-coach, looked at the dry 
cascade, and exclaimed, ''That must be grand when 
there is water ! breakfasted at the TSte Noire, where 
Gastaing had not yet put up ; played at ring-toss under 
the Quincunx of trees near the great fountain ; ascended 
the Diogenes lantern; gambled for macaroons at the 
roulette-board by the Sevres bridge; culled x)osies at 
Puteaux ; bought reed-pipes at Neuilly'; ate apple-tarts 
everywhere, and were perfectly happy. The girls prat- 
tled and chattered like escaped linnets ; they vrete quite* 
* wild, andjeveiy now andi^then gave the voune men little 


1 Old-fMhioneU cth. 
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• taps. Oh, youthful intoxication of lifel Adorable 

years! The wings of the dragon-fly flutter. Oh, who- 
ever you may be, do you remember? Have you ever 
walked in the woods, rflmoving the branches for the sake 
of the pretty head thiit comes behind you ? Have you 
slid laughing down a damp slope, with ^^^loved 
woman who holds your hand, and cries, " Oh, my new 

' * boots, what a state they are in! ” . l!et us say at once 
that the merry annoyance of a shower was spared the 
happy party, although Favourite had said on starting, 
with a magisterial and maternal air, “ The slugs are 
walking about the paths; that is a sign of rain, 
children. " . • 

All <our yere distractingly pretty. A good old clas- 
sic poet, then renowned, *the Chevalier de Labou'isse, — a 
worthy man who had an*El(5anore, — wandering that day 
under the chestnut-trees of St Cloud, saw them pass at 
about ten in the morning, and exclaimed, " There is one 
too many ; " h? was thinking of the Gra. es. Favourite, 
the girl who was three-and-twenty, the old one, ran on 
in front undir the big green ^ branches, leaped over 
ditches, strode madl^ across bushes, and presided over 
the gayety with the spirit of a young f^svn. Zephine 
and Dahlia, whose beauty chanced to bo such that each 
enhanced and completed the other, did not separate, 

• though mote through a coquettish instinct than through 
friendship, and, leaning upon each other, they assumed 
English attitudes. The first Keepsakes had just come 
'out; melancholy was the> fashion for women, as Byron- 

ism was at a later date f«r men, and the hair of the 
tender sex begmi to droop loosely. Zephine and Dahlia 
wore their hi^ In rolla listolier and Fameuil, who 
were in a discussion about their professors, 

were explaining to Fratine the difference between M. 
Dalvincourt and M. Bltmdeau. * Blachevelle seemed to 
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have been created expressly to cany Favourite's shabby 
imitation India sha-vrl on Snndaya 
Tholomy^s came last, dominating the group. He was 
very gay, but he seemed bom t.> rule ; there was some- 
thing dictatorial in his joviality. His principal adorn- 
ment a pair of nankeen trousers, cut in the shape of 
elephants' legs, with leathern straps. Ho had a mighty 
rattan worth two hundred francs in his hand, and, as he- 
was quite reckless, a strange thing called a cigar in his 
montL Nothing being sacred to him, he smoked. 

“ That Tholomyhs is astounding, ” the others were wont 
to say with veneration. “ What trbusers ! what energy j " 
As for Fantine, she 'was the personification of joy. 
Her splendid teeth were plainly made for laughter. 
She carried in her hand, more frequently than on 
her head, her little straw bonnet, with its long white 


strings. Her thick light hair, inclined to wave, con- 
stantly falling down and having to be done up continu- 
ally, seemed made for the flight of Galatea under the 
willows. Her rosy lips prattled enchantingly. The cor- 
nets of her mouth, volu^rtuously raised, as in the antiqqp 
masks of Erigone, seemed to encourage boldness; but 
her long, shadowy lashes were discreetly drooped upon 
the seductiveness of the lower part of the face, as if to 
command respect. Her entire dress had something har- 
monious and atbactive about it She wore a dress of, 
mauve bardge, little buskin slippers, with strings 
crossed over her fine, open-worked stockings, and that 
sort of muslin spencer, a Marseilles invention, who8» 
name, ” canezou, ” — a cormi^tion of qwirm as pro- 
nounced at the Cannebibre, — signifies fine weather and 
noonday heat The other three, who were less timid, 
as we said, wmre low-necked dresses, whidi- in stmimer 


are very graceful and attractive, with bonnets covered 
with fleers ; hut by the side of this bold attire Fait; 
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'tipS's canezoa, with its transpaienoy, indiscretion, and 
retkenoe, at once concealing and displaying, seemed a 
provocative invention of decency. The famous court of 
Love, presided over by the Viscountess of Cette with the 
seajgreen eyes, would probably have bestowed the prize 
for coquettishaesB on this canezou, which comig^tod for 
that of chastity. • The simplest ihings are frequently the 
* fileverest . * 

Dazzling from a front view, delicate from a side view, 
with dark-blue eyes, heavy lids, small arched feet, 
wrists and ankles admirably formed, the white skin 
. displaying here and there the azure veins, with the fresh 
childish cheek, and robust neck of the Jundof Egina, 
shouldefS apparently modelled by Coustou, a voluptuous 
dimple in their centre, '^sible through the muslin; a 
gayety tempered by revery; a sculptural and exquisite 
being, — such was Fan tine. You could trace beneath 
the ribbons and finery a statue, and within the statue 
a souL *Fantine was beautiful without oeing too con- 
' scions of it. Those rate dreamers, the mysterious priests 
of the beautifuf, who silently con^nt everything with 
perfection, would havS seen in this little working-girl 
the ancient sacred euphony, through the/ransparency 
of Parisian grace! This daughter of the shadow was 
thoroughbred She was beautiful in two ways, — style 
and rhythm. Style is the form of the ideal; rhythm 
is its movement ■ 

We have said that Fantine was itself; she was 
also modesty perscmified • Any one who watched her 
closefy wonld have se^n tlvongh all this intoxication 
of yonth, the season, and love, an invincible expression 
ci restraint and ifloftesty. She alwiqrs looked slightly 
astoislHkJt <lhd tiris chaste astonishment is the distm- 
galshh^ tdiade between Psyche and Venna Fantine 
had jihe long white' delicate fingeta of the Vestal who 
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stirs the sacred fire with a golden bodkin. Though ^he . 
would have refused nothing to Tholomyhs, as we sh^l 
soon see, her face when in repose was supremely vir- 
ginal A stem and almost afistere dignity suddenly 
invaded it at certain times ; and nothing was so singular 
and affiliating as to see gayety so rapidly extinguisHed, 
and contemplation succeed cheerfulness without any 
transition. This sudden gravity, which was at times * 
strongly marked, resembled the disdain of a goddess. 
Her forehead, nose, and chin had that equilibnum of 
outline which is distinct from the equilibrium of pro- 
portion, and produces harmony of the face ; in the c];ar- 
acteristic 6pace between the base of the nose and the 
upper lip, she had that imperceptible and charming 
curve, that mysterious sign ‘of chastity,* which made 
Barbarossa fall in love with a Diana found in the ruins 
of Tconium. Love is a fault ; be jt so ; but Fantine was 
innocence floating on the si^ace of the fault. 



CHAPTER IV. 

•THOLOMYiiS IS SO MBBRY AS TO SIKO A SPAKISH SOHO. 

T hat day seemed composed of dawn ; all nature 
seemed to be having a holiday, and to be laughing. 
Thg flower-beds of St. Cloud exhaled perfume the breeze 
from the Seine faintly stimd the ‘leaves ; the branches 
beckoned in tl^e wind ; the bees plundered the jessamine ; 
a madcap swarm of butteries settled on the ragwort, the 
clover, and the wild oats ; in the august park of the king 
of France there was a pack of vagabonds, the birds. The 
four happy couples enjoyed the sun, the fields, the flow- 
ers, and tne trees. And in this community of paradise, 
three of the girls, while singing, talking, dancing, chasing 
butterflies, pickStg bindweed, wetUng their stockings in 
the tall grass, fresh, madcap, but not dissolute, received 
kisses from all in turn. Fantine aldhe wa/ shut off by 
her dreamy, shy resistance, and she alone loved. “ You 
always look strange,” Favourite said to her. 

• Such are joys. Such passages of happy couples are a 
profound appeal to life and nature, and bring caresses and 
light out of everything. Once upon a time there was a 
fairy, who made fields and trees expressly for lovers; 
hence the eternal hedge school of lovers, which is forever 
beginning afresh, and will last so long' as there are hedges 
and scholium. Hence the popularity* of spring among 
thinkers; patrician and the pedler, the duke and 
the* pettifogger, people of the coflrt and people of the 
town,^s they were formerly called, arer all subjects of this 
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fairy. People laugh and chase each other. There is the 
brilliancy of an apotheosis ih the air, for what a transhg- 
nration is lovel Notary’s clerks are gods. And then 
the little shrieks, pursuits through the grass, waists 
caught by surprise, that chattering which is so melodious, 
that ^k'ration which breaks out in the* pronunciation 
of a word, cherries tom from lips by neighbouring lips, 
pretty girls sweetly -squandering their charms, — all this 
is glorious ! Feoj)le believe that it will never end ; phil- 
osophers, poets, artists, behold these ecstasies, and know 
not what to do, they are so dazzled by them. " The de- 
parture for Cythera ! ” exclaims Watteau ; Lancret, -the 
painter of )the middle ‘classes, ’«ees his trades-people flying 
away in the blue sky ; Biderot stretches out his hrms to 
all these love affairs and d’Brfd mixes up Druids with 
them. 

After breakfast the four couples-went to what was then 
called the King’s Square, to see a plant newly arrived 
from the Indies, whose name we have forgotten, but 
which at that time attracted all Paris to St Cloud; it 
was a strange, pretty shrub, with a tall stem, whose nu- 
merous branches, fine as threads, and leafless, were cov- 
ered with a killion’ of small white rosettes, which made 
it look like a head of hair swarmii^ with flowers ; there 
was always a crowd around it, admiring it After inspect- 
ing the shrub, Tholomyfes exclaimed, “I will pay fcr 
donkeys ! " and, after making a bargain with the donkey- 
man, they returned by Yanvres and Issy. At the latter 
place an incident occurred ;*the park, a national estate 
held at this time by Bouiguin, the contractor, was acci- 
dentally open. They passed throngh the gates, visited 
(he lay figure herfkdt in las grotto, and tried the mys- 
terious effect of the ftunous cabinet of mitrom,— a wanton 
trap, worthy of a satyr' who had become a milllonnaire|*or 
of Turcaret^tamorphosed into Priapus. They bmvdy 
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Biilled the latge swing faetened to the two chestnut-trees 
ceiebrated by the Abbd de Bernis. While swinging the 
ladies in turn, producing, amid general laughter, a flying 
of skirts worthy of Qxeuze, the Toulousan Tholomy^s, 
w^o was somewhat of a Spaniard, as Toulouse is. the 
oousin of ToldSa, sang to a melancholy tune th^gk^'^M gal- 
lega, which was probably inspired by the sight of a pretty 
"girl swinging between two trees : — • 

Soy de Badajoz 
Amor me llama 
Toda mi alma 
Es en mis ojos 
Potque ensefiaa 
A tiiss pieruaa " 

Fantine alone declined>to swing. 

“1 do not like people to be so affected/’ Favourite 
mattered rather sharply. 

On giving np the donkeys, there was fresh pleasure ; 
the Seine was crossed in a boat, and from Fassy they 
walked to the jPorribre de I’Etoile. They hod been afoot 
since five in the monyng ; but n» matter I “ There is no 
such thing as weariness on Sunday,” said Favourite ; " on 
Sundays fatigue does not work.” ** Al abou^ three o'clock 
the four couples, wild with delight, turned into the Mon- 
tagues Busses,* a singular structure, which at that time 
’occupied the heights of Beaujon, and whose waving line 
could be seen over the trees of the Champs Elysdes. 
JPtom time to time Favourite exclaimed: — 

“ Where is tiie surmise’? I insist on the surprise.” 

“Have ^tiraoe,” answered Tholomybs. 

* An mtMcM coasli popnlv with tt, sbroad. 



CHAPTER V. 

‘at bombakda*s. 

T he Russian mountains exhausted, they thought 
about dinner ; and the radiant eight, at length some- 
what weary, ran aground at Bombarda*s coffee-house, 
an off^shoot established in the Champs Elys&es J)y the 
famous Bombarda, whose sign could be seeff at that time 
in the Rue de Rivoli near the Passage Delorme. 

A laige but ugly room, with an alcove and a bed at 
the end (owing to the crowded state of the houses on 
Sundays, they were compelled to put up with rfc) ; two 
windows from which the quay and river could be viewed 
through the elm-trees; a magnificent aut?imu sun illu- 
mining the windows; two tables, ■?- on one of them a 
triumphal mountain of bouquets, mixed up with hats and 
bonnets, at the other, four couples seated round a joyous 
mass of dishes, plates, bottles, and glasses, pitchers of 
beer, mingled with wine bottles ; very little order on the^ 
table, and some amount of disorder under it 

** They made beneath the table 
A noise, a clatter of feet that was abominable." 

as Moli^re says. Such was tke state at half-past four in 
the afternoon of the pastoral which b^an at five in the 
morning ; the sun was setting, and appetite waa satisfied. 

The Champs Elys^es, full of sunshine and people 
were all light and dust,— two things of which glory id 
composed. The horses A Marly, those neighing marbles^ 
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roi^d amid a golden cloud. Carriages came and went; 
a s'^nadron of splendid bodf-goards, with the trumpeter 
at their head, rode down the Neuilly avenue ; the white 
flag, tingod with pink .oy the setting sun, floated above 
the dome of the Tuileries. The Place de la Concorde, 
which had again become the Place Louis was 
crowded with mfirry promenaders. Many wore the sil- 
ver fleur-de-lis hanging from a white, watered ribbon, 
which, in 1817, had not entirely disappeared from but- 
ton-holes. Here and there, in the midst of applauding 
crowds, little girls were singing a Bourbon jig, very cele- 
brated at that time, intended to crush the Hundred Days, 
and which had a chorus of, — 

^ Send back our father from Ghent, 

Send back our lather.” 

Groups of suburbans, dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
some wearing fleur-de-lis like the townspeople, were scat- 
tered over the Squares, playing at ring-toss, or riding in 
merry-go-rounds; others were drinking; some printers’ 
apprentices wore pap^ caps, and ^heir laughter was loud. 
All was radiant ; it was a time of undeniable peace, and 
of profound royalist security; it*was a p6riod when a 
private and special report of Chief of Police Angl&s to 
the king, closed with these lines : “ All things duly con- 
'sidered, sire, there is nothing to fear from these people. 
They are as careless and indolent as cats, and though 
the lower classes in the provinces ate stirring, those in 
Paris are not They are all little men, sire, and it would 
take two of them to make one of your grenadiers. There 
is nothing to fear from the populace of the capital. It is 
remarkable^ that *their height has decreased during the 
last fifty#years, and the people of the suburbs of Paris 
Are shorter than they were before the Bevolution. They 
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are not dangerous, and, in a word, are good-tempered 
rabble." 

Chiefs of police do not believe it possible for a cat to 
be changed into a lion; it is so, however, and that is 
the miracle of the people of Paris. The cat, so despised 
by CoKit Anglhs, possessed the esteem of* the Bepublics 
of old, — it was the incarnation of liberty in their eyes ; 
and as if to serve 'as a pendant to tire Minerva Apteros of 
the Pirseos, there was in the public square of Corinth a 
colossal bronze statue of a cat The simple police' of the 
Kestoration had too favourable an opinion of the people 
of Paris ; they are not such good-tempered rabble <a8 
they ^ sujpposed to be. The Parisian is to the French- 
man what the Athenian is to the Greek : ,no onS sleeps 
sounder than he ; no one is niore frankly frivolous and 
idle than he ; no one can pretend to forget so well as he, 
— but he must not be trusted. He is apt at every kind of 
carelessness ; but when there is glory at the end^of it, he 
is wonderful for every sort of fury. Give him a pike, 
and he will make August 10 ; give him a musket, and 
you will have Austerl^z. He is the support of Napo- 
leon, and the resource of Dan ton." If the country is in 
danger, he enlists ; if liberty is imperilled, he tears up the 
pavement His hair, full of wrath, is epic ; his blouse as- 
sumes the folds of a chlamys. Take care ; for of the first 
Hue Grenetat he comes to, he will make Caudine forks.' 
If the hour strikes, this suburban grows in stature ; the 
little man arises, and his eye is terrible, his breath be- 
comes a tempest, and from his* weak chest issues a blast 
strong enough to uproot the«Alp^ It was through this 
class of Parisian that the Bevolution, joined with armies, 
conquered Europe. *He sings, and thkt is his delight; 
proportion his song to his nature, and you shhl^see 1 So 
long as he has no burden but the “Carmagnole',” he will 
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•merely overthrow Louis XVL; but let him sing the 
Marseillaise,’’ and he will deliver the world. 

After writing this note on the margin of Count An- 
gle’s report, we will return to our four couples. The 
dinner, as we said, was drawing to a close. 



CHAPTEE VI. 


MUTUAL ADOBATIOK. 

L ove talk and table talk are equally indescribable ; 

for the first is a cloud, the second smobe. Fantine 
and Dahlia were humming a tune, Tholomyfes was drink" 
ing, Zephine* laughing, ‘ Fantine smiling, Listolier was 
blowing a penny trumpet bought at St. Cloud, Favourite 
was looking tenderly at Blachevelle and saying : — 

“ Blachevelle, I adore you.” 

This led Blachevelle to ask : — 

“What would you do, Favourite, if I ceased to love 
you?” 

“ I ? ” exclaimed Favourita “ Oh, do not say that, even 
in fun I If you ceased toJove me, I yrould run after you, 
claw you, scratch you, throw water over you, and have 
you arrested.” 

Blachevelle smiled with the voluptuous fatuity of a 
man whose self-esteem is tickled. 

Favourite went on : “ Yes, I would call the police ! 
Oh, I should be horribly put out, you scamp ! ” 

Dahlia, still eating, whispered to Favourite through the 
noise: — 

“ You seem to be very fond flf your Blachevelle ?'" 

" I detest him,” Favourite answered in Jihe same key, as 
she seized her fork agafla. “ He is miserly, and ^ prefer the 
little fellow who lives opposite to me. He is very nice, that . 
, young man ; do yon kno^liim ? It is easy to see'that he ' 
wants to be an’ actor, and I am fond of actors. So sqen 
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,ai6 he comes in, his mother says, * Oh, good heavens, my 
peace is gone ; there he goefi with his noise ; my dear boy, 
you give me a headache;* because he goes about the 
house, into the garrets as high as he can get, and sings 
and shouts so that he can be heard in the streets. Ho 
•already earns twenty sous a day in a lawyer*?, office by 
scribbling nonsense. He is the son of a former precentor 
at St. Jacques du Haut Pas. Ah !«he adores me to such 
a pitch that one day when he saw me making batter for 
panc&kes, he said to me, ‘ Mamsello, make fritt(irs of your 
gloves, and I Vill eat them.* Only artists can say things 
like that. Ah ! he is very nice, and I feci as if I should 
fall madly in love with the littte fellow. No njatter, I 
tell Blachevielle that I adore him ; what a falsehood, eh, 
what a falsehood ! ** 

After a pause, Favourite continued : — 

“You see, Dahlia, J am sad. It has done nothing but 
rain al^ summer ; the wind irritates nie ; Blachevolle is 
excessively mean ; there are hardly an)^ green peas in the 
market, — one does not know what to eat ; I have the 
spleen, as the^English say, for butter is so dear, and then, 
you see, it is horrid that we should have to dine in a 
room with a bed in it, and that disgusts ule with life.” 



CHAPTEB m 

THE WISDOM OF THOLOMT^S. 

A t length, when aU were singing noisily, or talking 
all together, Tholomy^s interfered. 

“Let us not talk hap-hazard or too quickly,” he ex- 
claimed, ” must ineditate if we desire to he strik- 
ing ; too much improvisation stupidly empties the mind. 
Gentlemen, no haste; let us mingle majesty with our 
feast, eat contemplatively, and let festina hnti be our 
rule. We must not hurry. Look at the Spring; if it 
goes ahead too fast, it is floored, — that is to 8ay,jaipped 
by frost. Excessive zeal ruins the peach and apricot 
trees. Excessive zeal kills the grace and joy of good 
dinners. No zeal, gentlemen ; Griiqod de la J^ynifere is 
of the same opinion as Talleyrand.” 

The party rebelled.' 

“ Tholomy^s, leave us in peace,” said Blachevelle. 
“Down with the tyrant,” said FameniL 
“Sunday exists,” listolier added. 

“ We are sober,” Fameuil remarked again. 

“Tholomy^s,” said Blachevelle, "see my calmness 
(men ealme).” ' 

"You are the marquis of*thatr” replied Tholomy&s. 
This poor pun produced the effect of a stone thrown into 
a pond. The Marqifis de Montcalm was a celebrated 
royalist of the day. All the frogs were silent*. 

“ My Mends,” shouted^Tholomy^ with the a(»ient <rf a' 
man who rec^itiiies his empire, "come to your senisel 
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.Too great stupor should not greet this pun dropped from 
the clouds ; for everything that falls thence is not neces- 
sarily worthy of enthusiasm and respect Far be it from 
me to insult puns ; 1 honour them according to their 
(|eserts, and no more.* All the most august, sublime, and 
■ charming members of humanity have made puns.;^ as, for 
instance, Christ made a ptm on Saint Peter, Moses on 
Isaac, .^schylus on Polynices, and .Cleopatra on Octavius. 
And note the fact that Cleopatra’s pun preceded the bat* 
tie df Actium, and that, were it not for that pun, no one 
would remember the town of Toryne,— a Greek word 
signifying a pot-ladle. This granted, I return to my 
exhortation. Brethren, I repeati no zeal, no row, no ex- 
cess, *not eyen in puns, jokes, and plays upofl words. 
Listen to me, for I possess the prudence of Amphiaraus 
and the baldness of Ciesar ; there must be a limit even 
to rebuses, for eat ,moAua in rebus. There must be a 
limit even to dinners. You ate fond of apple-puffs, 
ladies, but no abuse ; even in the matter of apple-puffs, 
good sense and art are needed. Gluttony chastises the 
glutton; guSti punit gvlax. ]^ndigestion was sent into 
the world to read S lecture to our stomachs ; and, bear 
this in mind, each of our passions, even love, has a 
stomach which must not be filled too full. In all things, 
we must write the word finis betimes; we must re- 
strain ourselves when it becomes urgent, put a bolt 
on our appetites, lock up our fancy, and place our- 
selves under arrest The wise man is he who knows 
how, at a given moment, to arrest himself. Place some 
uonfidetme in me. Jt does not follow because I know a 
little law, as my examinations prove ; because - 1 know 
the difference Between the question put and the question 
pending ;*becauee I have sustained a thesis in Latin as to 
the mode in whkdr torture was applied <at Borne at the 
tuM when Munatius Demend was gwestor parri^^Us* 
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and because I am going to be a Doctor at Law, as it 
seems; it does not necessarily .follow, I say, that I am an 
ass. I recommend to you moderation in your desires. 
As truly as my name is Felix Tliolomyfes, I speak the 
truth. Hapijy the man who, when the hour has struck, 
forms .a heroic resolve, and abdicates like Sylla or 
Origen.” 

Favourite listene.l with profound attention. “ Felix ! ” 
she said. “What a pretty name; I like it. It is Latin, 
and means prosperous.” 

Tholomyfes continued : " Quirites, gentlemen, Cabal- 
leros, my friends. Would you feel no sting of passion, 
dispense with the nuptial couch, and defy love ? Noth- 
ing easier. Lemonade, excess of exercise, hard work, 
tire yourselves, drag logs, do not sleep, kce]) awake, gorge 
yourselves with carbonated drinks and herb-teas, take 
emulsions of poppy and agnus-castus, season this with 
a severe diet, starve yourselves, take cold baths, wear 
girdles of herbs, a leaden plate, use lotions of sub-acetate 
of lead and washes of oxycrate.” 

“ I prefer a woman,” said Listolier. 

"Women!” cried Tholomyfes. 'Be suspicious of 
women. Woe to the , man who surrenders himself to a 
woman's fickle heart ; woman is perfidious and wily, and 
detests the serpent from professional jealousy. The ser- 
pent is the shop over the way.” 

“ Tholomyfes,” shouted Blachevelle, " you are drunk.” 

“ I hope so ! ” 

" Then be jolly.” < 

"I am agreeable," answered® Tholomyfes. And filling 
his glass he rose. 

" Glory to wine ! N^nc te, Bacche, cauam ! Pardon, 
ladies, that is Spanish, and the proof, sefiorafe, is this : 
like country like cask. The arroba of Castile contains 
iftixteen quarti^ the caqta^ of Alicante twelve, the 
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mrada of the Canary Isles twenty-five, the cnartino of the 
'IJalearic Isles twenty-six, .and Czar Peter’s boot thirty. 
Long live the czar who was great, and his boot which 
was greater still I Ladies, take a friend’s advice ; make 
a mistake in your neighbour, if you think proper. It is 
tlie quality qf love to wander; it is not made tojj.rouch 
and stoop like qn English servant-girl who has stiff knees 
, from scrubbing. Love is not made ijor that, but to rove 
gayly. It is said that error is human, but I say error is 
amocous. Ladies, I idolize you all. 0 Eepliine, 0 Jose- 
phine, you witli your pretty facte, you would be charming 
were you not all aakew ; your more than irregular face 
looks for all the world as if it htyl heen sat *jpon by mis- 
take. • As for Favourite, O ye Nymphs and MuSes ! one 
day when Blachevelle was crossing the gutter in the Rue 
Gudrin-Boisseau, he saw a pretty girl with well-fitting 
white stockings, who displayed her ankles. The pro- 
logue was pleasing, and Blachevelle fell in love ; the girl 
he lov5d was Favourite. 0 Favourite, you have Ionian 
lips ; there was a Greek painter named Euphorion who 
was christened the painter of lips, and this Greek alone 
would be worthy to paint youi" mouth. Listen to mo : 
before you, there was not a creaturq worthy of the name ; 
you are made to receive the apple like Venus, or to cat it 
like Eve. Beauty begins with you. I just mentioned 
Eve ; but you created beauty, and you deserve a patent for 
inventing the pretty woman. You alluded to my name 
just now ; it affected me deeply, but we must be distrustful 
of names, for they may tje deceptive. My name is Felix, 
and yet { am not happy. Let us not blindly accept the 
indications they give us ; it would be a mistake to write 
to Liege for corks, or to Pan for gloves.^ Miss Dahlia, 
in your place I would call myself Rose; for a flower 

1 An mitmnalatsUe pan baaed on dttntMtgt (a cork-tree) and peaa 
(skin). 
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should smell sweet, and a woman should he witty. I sigr 
nothing of Fantine, for she is a dreamer, pensive aivl 
sensitive ; she is a phantom, with the form of a nymph 
and the modesty of a nun, who bus strayed into the life 
of a grisette, but takes shelter in illusions, who sings, 
pray8,^nd looks at the blue sky without eyactly know- 
ing what she sees or what she does, and who, with her 
eyes fixed on heaven, wanders about a garden in which 
there are more birds than ever existed. 0 Fantine, know 
this : I, Tholomyfes, am an illusion — Why, the fai’’ girl 
of chimeras is not even listening to me I All about her 
is freshness, suavity, youth, and sweet morning bright^ 
ness. 0 Fantine, girl .yrorthy to be called Margaret or 
Pearl, you are a woman of the fairest Orient Ladies, 
here is a second piece of advice « do not marry, for mar- 
riage is like grafting ; it may succeed or not Avoid that 
risk. But nonsense ! I waste my words 1 Girls are in- 
curable about wedlock ; and all that we sages may say 
will not prevent waistcoat makers and shoe-binddrs from 
dreaming of husbands loaded with diamonds. Well, 
beauties, be it so; but bear this in mind, you eat too 
much sugar. You have* only one fault, O women, and 
that is nibbling sugar^ 0 nibbling sex, your pretty little 
white teeth adore sugar. Now, listen to this : sugar is a 
salt, and salts are of a drying nature ; and sugar is the 
most drying of all salts. It pomps out the fluidity of 
the blood through the veins ; this produces, first, coagula- 
tion and then solidificatioa of the blood From this 
come tubercles in the lungs, and thence death. Thus 
diabetes borders on consump^on. ^nce doqot Jiibble 
sugar, and you will live. I how turn to my male hear- 
ers: Gentlemen, makn conquests. Bob -one another of 
your well-beloved ones remorselessly ; change paitners, 
for in love there are no iriends. Whenever there is a 
"pretty woman, hostilitie8<«rB opened: there is no quarter. 
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bui'war to the knife ! A pretty woman is a casm belli 
and a flagrant offence. All the invasions of history were 
produced by petticoats ; for woman is the lawful prey of 
man. Romulus carried *off the Sabine women, William 
the Saxon women, and Caesar the Roman women. A 
man who is not loved, soars like a vulture over thp,i^nis- 
tresses of other men ; and, for my part, I offer all these 
unfortunate widowers Bonaparte's svib^me proclamation 
to the army of Italy : ' Soldiers, you want for evexythiog ; 
the enemy possesses it.' " 

Hero Tholom^'&s broke off. 

S Take a breather, my boy," said Blachevelle. 

At the same time the other three men struck up to a 
doleful*air one^of those studio-songs composed of tlfe first 
words that come to hand,* rhymed or not, as devoid of 
sense as the waving of a twig or the sound of the 
wind, which spring from the smoke of pipes, and fly 
away with it: — 

The father turkeys gave 
Some money to a slave 
That Mr. Clermont-Tonnerre 
Might be lyade pope at 9t. John’s fair. 

But Clermont could not he 

Made pope, because no pnest was he ; 

And then their slave whose fury burned. 

Their money aU to them returned.” 


The song was not adapted to calm Tholomyhs' inspira- 
tion ; hence he emptied his glass, re-filled it, and began 

"Dowb with wisdom I fqrget all I have said. Be 
neither prudish nor prudent nor hypocrites. I drink 
the health of jollity ; so let us be joUgr* Let us complete 
OUT legal ^thdies by folly and good food, for indigestion 
should mate with digests. Let Justinian be the male and 
merpment the femadel Live, O'C^eationl the world is 
vih.!.— 18 
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one large diamond. 1 am happy, and the birds «xe 
astounding. What a festiral all around us ; the niglit- 
ingale is an Elleviou for nothing. Summer, I salute thee. 
O Luxembourg t O ye Georgies \>f the Bue Madame and 
the A114e de rObservatoire I O ye dreaming recruits ! O 
ye delicious nurses, who, while you take care of children, 
fancy what your own will be like I The pampas of Amer- 
ica would pleasr^ me if I had not the arcades of the 
Odeon. My soul flies away to the virgin forests and 
the savannas. All is glorious ; the flies buzz dn the 
light ; the sun has sneezed forth the^ humming-bird. 
S^s me, Fantine 1 

He made a mistake and kissed Favourite. 



C3HAPTER VIJL 

THB DEATH OF A HOSSB. 

“ ' I "'HE dinners are better at Edon's than at Bom* 
JL barda’s,” exclaimed Zephine. 

“ I prefer Bombarda declared Blachevelle ; “ there » 
more luxury; it is more Asiatic. Just look at the 
dining-room down stairs, with its mirrors; look at the 
knives, — they are silver-handled here and bone at 
Edon’s. Now, silver is more pieciops than bone.” 

"Except to those persons who h&ve a silver chin,” 
observed Tholomybs. 

He was looking at the dome of the Invalides, which 
^as visible from Bombarda’s window. There was a 
pause. 

" Tholomyte,” exclaimed Famenil, ” Listolier and I have 
)ust had, a discussion.” 

"Discnss&n is good,”he idjplied; ” a quarrel is better.” 

“We ware disc^MU^ philosqphy. Tl^ch do you pre- 
fer, DescaitefmrSphKnaf” * 

“Bdsaiqpeis,” said Thdomyte. Having given this de- 
dlkni, he htmtinued ; “1 consent' po live; all is not fin- 
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iehed in the world, since men can still talk nonsense;* 1 
return thanks to the immortal gods. Men lie, but they 
laugh ; they affirm, but they doubt ; and the unexpected 
issues from the syllogism. Thi^ is grand ; there are still 
in the world human beings who can joyously open and 
shuithe puzzle-box of paradox. This wine, ladies, which 
you drink so calmly is Madeira, you must know, grown 
at Coural das Fnuras, which is t^e hundred and seven- 
teen fathoms above the sea-leveL Attention while you 
drink 1 three hundred and seventeen fathoms, and Bom- 
bards, the magnificent landlord, lets you have these three 
hundred and seventeen fathoms for four francs, fifty 
centimes.” 

Fameuil again interrupted. 

“Tholomybs, your opinions are law. Who is your 
favourite author?” 

“Ber— ” 

“ — quin?” 

“ No ; — choux." 

Tholomybs drained his glass, and then continued : — 

“ Honour to Bombaipda ! he would be equal to Munophis 
of Elephanta if he could ladle m'e up an Almeh, and to 
Thygelion of Cheronea if he could procure me a Hetsera I 
for, ladies, there were Bombardas in Greece and Egypt, as 
Apuleius teaches us. Alas ! ever the same thing and 
nothing new ; nothing is left unpublished in the creation 
of the Creator. ' Nothing new under the sun,’ says Solo- 
mon : amor omnibus idem ; and Carabine gets into the St. 
Cloud boat with Oarabin, just as Aspasia embarked with 
Pericles aboard the Samos fieet ^ One last word : Do you 
know who Aspasia was, ladies ? Although she lived at a 
time when women had no soul, she was a soul,— asoul of 
jonk and purple hue, hotter than fire, and bresher than 
dawn. Aspasia was a woman in whom ue two ex* 
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’txvfixes of femininity met; she was a harlot goddess, a 
Soclates plus Manon Lescaut" 

Tholomy^s, when started, would hardly have been 
checked, had not a horse fallen in the street at this very 
mov>ent From the shock, cart and orator stopped short 
It* was a Beauihe mare, old and lean, and worthy of* the 
knacker, dragging's very heavy cart On getting in front 
‘ot Bombarda’s, the beast, exhausted and/worn out, refused 
to go any farther, and this incident produced a crowd. 
The csftter, swearing and indignant, had scarce time to 
utter with suitable energy the sacramental word "Jade!" 
baoked up by a pitiless lash, ere the poor beast fell, never 
to rise again. Tholomyes’ gay heaitrs turned their ^hcads 
at the hoise, while he wound up his speech with the fol- 
lowing sad strophe : — 

“ She was of the world, 

Which fairest thiiigA exposes to fates the most forlomi 
A hone, she too hath lived as long as live tlie horses, — 

The space of one brief monu” * 

" Poor horse t ” sighed Fantine and Dahlia shouted : 

“Why, here is Fafitine beginning to feel pity for 
horses; how can she be snch a f6ol?” 

At this moment. Favourite crossed her arms and threw 
back her head ; she then looked boldly at Tholomyhs, and 
said: — 

" Well, how about the surprise ? ” 

“That is true, the hour has arrived,” Tholomyfes an- 
swered. “Gentlemen, it is time to suipiise the ladies 
Pray, wait^or us a mopient^” 

“ It be^s with a kiss,” said Blachevelle. 

“ On the forehdkd,” added Tholom^ilhs. 

* 

} A povod^oD MalbeiWiiluiioiu poenip ** To If. Perrier oo the Deetb 
of Hie Dao^liter.'’ 
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Each solemnly kissed the forehead of his misti^; 
then they proceeded to the door in Indian file, with a fin- 
ger on their lips. Favourite clipped her hands as they 
went out. 

" It is amusing already,” she said. 

"1)0 not be long,” murmured Fantinei°‘' we are wait- 
ing for you." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE JOYOUS END OF JOT. 

T he girls, when left alone, leaned oat of the win- 
dows, two by two, talking, Jooking ou(, and won- 
dering.* Thejr watched the young men leave the tavern 
arm in arm ; &ey turned, Inade laughing signs, and dis- 
appeared in that dusty Sunday mob which once a week 
invades the Champs Elys^es. 

"Do not be long,” cried Fantine. 

" Wha{ will they bring us ?” said Zephina 
“lam sure it will be pretty,” said Dahha. 

“ For my part," added Favourite, “ I hope it will be set- 
in gold.” 

They were soon distracted by t&e, movements on the 
quay, which they could see through the branches of the 
tall trees, and which greatly amused them. It was the 
•hour for the mail-coaches and stages to start, and nearly 
all those bound for the South and West at that time 
passed through the Champs Elys^es. Most of them went 
dong the quay and out by the barrier de Fassy. Every 
momen't seme heavy vehicle, painted yellow and black, 
heavily loaded, and r^dered shapeless by trunks, tar- 
paulins, and vallteB, dashed througl^the crowd, grinding 
the pavepidat, chM^^ing the stones to flint and steel, 
striking ^mrks like a foi^, the dust representing the 
amfi|ke> Hus confusion amused pbe girls. Favourite 
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exclaimed, “ What a noise ! you would think a heap pf 
chains was flying away.” '■ 

One of these vehicles, but half seen through the 
branches, stopped for a moment, then started off again 
at a gallop. This surprised Fahtine. 

"That is strange,” she said ; "1 fancied 'that the ^i- 
gence never stopped." 

Favourite shrugged her shoulders. 

“ This Fantine is really amazing, I must take a look at 
her out of curiosity. She is surprised at the simplest 
things. Suppose I am a traveller and say io the guard, ‘ I 
will walk on and you can pick me up at the quay>as 
you pass.’ The coach passes, sees me, stops, and takes 
me in. That is done every day ; you are ignorant of life, 
my dear.” 

Some time elapsed ; all at once Favourite started -as if 
waking from sleep. 

“ Well,” she said, “ where is the surprise ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” Dahlia continued, “ the famous suiprise.” 

“ They are a long time,” said Fantine. 

Just as Fantine en^ed this sigh, the Waiter who had 
served the dinner came in ; he held in his hand some* 
thing that looked like a letter. 

" What is that ? ” asked Favourite. 

The waiter answered : — 

"It is the paper which the gentlemen left for you,> 
ladies.” 

“ Why did you not bring it to us at once ? ” 

“Because the gentlemen,” tJie waiter went on, “or- 
dered that it should not he delivered to you for an 
hour.” 

Favourite snatched the paper from the waiter’s hand. 
It was really a letter. ‘ 

" Stay,” die said ; “ there is no address, but this is 
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alhitten upon it, * This is the subprisb.’ ” She quickly 
o^ned the letter and read (she.coald read) : — 

Well beloved, — -Know that we have relatives. Per- 
haps you do not exactly know what the word means; it 
nfeans fathers and mothers in the civil, puerile, and houest 
code. Well, these relatives groan; these old people claim us 
^as their own; these worthy men and women call us prodigal 
sons. They desire our return home, arid t^er to kill the fatted 
calf. We obey them, as we are virtuous; when you read this, 
five impetuous steeds will be conveying us back to our papas 
and mammas. '' We are making tracks, to quote the lan- 
guage of Bossuet; we are going, gone. We fly in the arms 
of I^fitte and on the wings of Caillard. The Toulouse coach 
drags Ms froix^the abyss, and that abyss is yourselves, pretty 
dears. We return to society, duty, and order, at a sharp trot, 
and at the rate of nine miles an hour. It is important fr»r our 
country that we should become, like everybody else, prefects, 
fathers of a family, game-keepers, and councillors of state. 
Revere «s, for we sacrifice ourselves. Dr^ your tears for us 
rapidly, and get a substitute speedily. If this letter rend 
your hearts; treat it in the same fashion. Good-by. F<»r 
nearly two years we have made you happy, so do not owe 
dS any grudge. 

(Signed) Blachevelle. 

Fameuil. 

Listolier. 

Felix Tholomyes 

P. 8. The dinner is paid for.'' 

The four girls looked at one another, and Favourite was 
the first to break the silence. 

" I kon% care," she said, ^ it is a capital joke.” 

" It is very funny,” remarked Zephine. 

"It mu^t have been BlacheveHe’s idea,” continued 
Favourite ; " it makes me in love with him. So soon as 
lie leavte me I begin to grdYr fond of him; the old 
8t<»7 ” 
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"No/* said Dahlia, "it is Tholomy^s’ idea. That s 
plain.” 

" In that case,” retorted Fayoari|«, " down with Blache- 
velle, and long live Tholomyes 1 ” , 

“l/)ng live Tholomyes!” cried Dahlia and Zephine. 
And Ihey burst into a laugh, in which Fahtine joined ; 
an hour later though, when she returned to her room, she 
burst into tears. He A^as, as we have said, her first love ; 
she had yielded to Tholomy&s as to a husband, and the 
poor girl had a child. 



BOOK IV. 


TO CONIIDB IS SOMETIMES TO ABANDON. 


CHAFTEB L 

TWO HQTHKBS MEET. 

T hebe was, in the first quarter of this century, a 
sort of pot-house at Montfermeil, near Paris, which 
no longer exists. It was kept by a man and wife 
named Thdnardier, and was situated in Boulanger Alley. 
Over the door a teard was nailed to the wall, and ou 
this hoard was painted something resembling a man 
carrying on his back another man, who wore large gilt 
epatdebs Vith silver star^, red dabs represented blood, 
uid the rest of &e punting was smoke, probably repre- 
sentmg a }>st^ At the bottom «onld be read the in> 
jtetiptioQi ** BimnAifT or WaTEBLoo." 

^oi^rh nothing is more comjnon than a cart or truck 
|iot4ioa8e door, the vehicle, or rather fragmeiat of e 
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vehicle, which blocked the street in front of The Ser» 
geant of Waterloo, one spring evening in 1818, would 
certainly have attracted the attention of any painter who 
had passed that way. It was the fore-part of one of 
those wains used in wooded countries for dragging planks 
and trunks of trees ; it was composed of a tnassive iron 
axle-tree, into which a heavy pole was 'fitted and sup- 
ported by two enoMuous wheels. The whole thing was 
clumsy, ' tremendous, and shapeless, and it might have 
passed for the carriage of a monstrous gun. The ruts had 
given the wheels, felloes, spokes, axle-tree, and pole, a coat- 
ing of mud, — a hideous yellow plaster much like that with 
which cathedrals are so often adorned. The wood-work 
was hidden by mud and the iron with rust Under the 
axle-tree was festooned a heavy chain, suited for a con- 
vict Qoliath. This chain made you think, not of the 
wood it was intended to secure, but of the mastodons and 
mammoths which it might have served to harness ; it re- 
minded one of the galleys, but of a cyclopean and super- 
human galleys, and seemed to have been removed from 
some monster. Homer would have bound Polyphemus 
with it, and Shakespeare, Caliban. 

Why was this thing at this place in the street? First, 
to block the street ; secondly, to finish the rusting pro- 
cess. There is in the old social order a multitude of in- 
stitutions which may be found in this fashion in the 
.open air, and which have no other reason for being where 
they are. The centre of the chain hung rather close to 
the ground, and on the curve, as* on the rope of a swing, 
two little girls were seated on this evening, in an 'exquisite 
embrace, one about two years and a half, the other eigh- 
teen months old, — tlie younger in the ams of the eld^. 
A handkerchief carefully knotted prevented them from 
falling, for a mother had' seen that Rightful duftin, and' 
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^d, " What a famous plaything for my children 1” The 
two children, who were dressed prettily and with some 
taste, were radiant; they looked like two roses among 
old iron. Their eyes 'vi%re a triumph, their healthy* cheeks 
laughed ; one had auburn hair, the other black ; their in- 
hocent facest had a look of delighted surprise ; a flcswrering 
shrub a little distance off sent to passers-by a perfume 
which seemed to come from them^ and the eighteen 
months old one displayed her pretty little bare stom- 
ach* with the chaste indecency of childhood. Above 
and around the two delicate heads, moulded in happiness 
^nd bathed in light, the gigantic pair of wheels, black 
with rust, almost terrible, and bristling witji curves and 
savage angles, formed the porch of a cavern, aS it were. 
A few yards off, squattihg at the inn door, the mother, a 
woman of no very pleasing appearance, but touching at 
this moment, was swinging the children by the help of a 
long rope, devouring them with her eye.- for fear of an 
accideril, with that animal and heavenly expression pecu^ 
liar to maternity. At each oscillation the hideous links 
uttered a harsh sound, like an angry cry. The little girls 
were in ecstasies. fThe setting stm mingled with their 
joy; and nothing could be more charming than this ca- 
price of chance which had made of a Titanic chain a 
cherub’s swing. Wliile playing with the little ones the 
mother saug, terribly out of tune, a romance very famous 
at that day : — 

" * It must be,’ aaid a warrior bold.” 

He* song and contemplation of her daughters pre- 
vented her hearing and seeing what took place in the 
street Some ene, however, h^ approached her, as she 
began the first couplets of the romance, and suddenly she 
heard voice close to hw ear:.-^ 
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“ You have two pretty children, ma’am.” 

“ ‘ — to the tender and fair Im(^n.’ " 

the nttther answered, continuing her song, and then 
turned her head. A woman stood' a few paces from her, 
who also had a child, which she carried her arms. 

She also carried a heavy bag. This woman’s child wat* 
one of the most div^ine creatures possible to behold. She . 
was a girl between two and three years of age, and could 
have Vied with the two other little ones in the coquet- 
tishness of her dresa She had on a fine linen cap, rib- 
bons at her shoulders, and Valenciennes lace in her cap- 
Her raised pptticoats displayed her firm, white, dimpled 
thigh; it was admirably pink and healthy, and her 
cheeks made one long to bite them. Nothing could be 
said of her eyes, except that they must be very large, 
and that she had magnificent lashes, for she was asleep. 
She slept with the absolute confidence peculiar to her 
age ; a mother’s arms are made of tenderness, and chil- 
dren sleep soundly in them. As for the mother, she 
looked sad and poor, and was dressed like a working-girl 
trying to turn country-woman again. She was young; 
was she pretty? Perhaps so; but in this dress she did 
not appear so. Her hair, a light lock of which peeped 
out, seemed very thick, but was completely hidden be- 
neath an ugly, tight, close fitting, nun’s hood, fastened 
under her chin. Laughter displays fine teeth when a 
person happens to possess them, but she did not laugh. 
Her eyes looked as if they had not been dry for a long 
time ; she had a very weary ^n^ rather sickly., air, and 
she looked at the child sleeping in 'her arms in the man- 
ner peculiar to a mother who has suckled her babe. A 
large blue handkerchief, like those served out to^hos^tal 
patients, fold^ like a shawl, clumsily hid h^ sl^pe.*. 
Her handa were And coveted witii ted spots, 
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forefinger was hardened and tom by the needle ; she 
wore a brown cloth cloeb, a cotton gown, and heavy 
shoes. It was Fontine.. 

It was difficult to recognize her ; but, after an attentive 
examination, it was evident that she still possessed her 
b^uty. A melancholy wrinkle, which looked like the 
beginning of sarcasm, furrowed her right cheek. As fur 
>her dress, that airy dress of muslip ^d ribbons which 
seemed made of gayety, folly, and music, full of bpUs and 
perfumed with lilacs, — it had vanished like the beauti* 
ful, dazzling hoar-frost which looks like diamonds in the 
s\}n ; it melts, and leaves the branch quite black. 

Ten months had elapsed since the " good joke." What 
had taken place during these ten months ? We cafi guess. 
After desertion, want Fantine instantly lost sight of 
Favourite, Zephine, and Dahlia, for the tie once broken 
by the men was loosed between the women. They 
would have been greatly surprised, a fortaght after, had 
they beeh told that they were ever friends ; for there was 
no longer any reason for it Fantine remained alone 
when the father of her child had gone. Alas 1 such mp- 
tures are irrevocable. * She found herself absolutely iso- 
lated; she had lost the habit of working, and had gained 
a taste for pleasure. Led by her connection with Tholo- 
mybs to despise the little trade she knew, she had 
neglected her employers, and it vras lost She had no 
resource. Fantine could hardly read, and could not 
write ; she merely had been taught in childhood to si^ 
her name. I%e had sen^ a letter to Tholomyhs, then a 
secondlrthea a third, ^roqgh a public letter-writer, but 
Tholomyhs did not answer one of them. One day Fan- 
tine heard the gossips say, as they {poked at her ^ugh- 
tm, "Do wSapla ever take children like that seriously 7 
Peo^ fitrug their dboulders. fA them.” Then she ^ 
thot^t of ^olomyhs, who shAigged his shooldms at ' 
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her child, and did not take the innocent creature seri* 
oosly, and her heart turned from the man. What was 
she to do now ? She knew not where to turn. She had 
committed a fault, but the foundation of her nature, 
we must remember, was modesty and virtue. She felt 
vaguely that she was on the eve of falling! into distress, 
and gliding into a worse condition. She needed courage, 
and she had it The idea occurred to her to return to 
her na.tive town, M. sur M. There, some one might 
know her, and give her work ; but she must hide her 
fault And she vaguely perceived the possible necessity 
of a separation more painful still than the first; her 
heart ached, but she mode up her mind. Fantine, as we 
shall see, possessed the stem bravery of Ufe. She had 
already valiantly given up finery ; she dressed in calico, 
and put all her silk, ribbons, and laces upon her daughter, 
— the only vanity left her, and it was a holy one. She 
„ sold all she possessed, which brought her in two hundred 
francs ; and when she had paid her little debts', she had 
only about eighty francs left At the age of two-and- 
twenty, on a fine spring morning, she left Paris, carrying 
her child on her back. Any one' who had seen them 
pass would have pitied them; the woman had noth- 
ing in the world but her child, and the child nothing 
but her mother in her world. Fantine had suckled her 
child; this had weakened her chest, and she coughed* 
a little. 

We shall have no further occasion to speak of Felix 
Tholomy^s. We will merely s§y that twenty years later, 
in the reign of Louis Philippe, he was a stout country 
lawyer, rich and influential, a sensible elector, and a very 
strict juror, but always a man of pleasure. 

About midday, after resting herself now an^ then by 
^ travelling from time tc| time, at the expense ol three dt 
* four sous a league, ii^what were then called the "Ijttle 
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'vekicles of the suburbs of Paris,” Fantine found herself 
at £[outfermeil, in Boulanger'Alley. As she passed The 
Seigeant of Waterloo, th% two little girls in their monster 
swing dazzled her, and, she stopped before that vision 
of jpy. There are charms in life, and these two li^e 
girls were one fbr this mother. She looked at them with 
great emotion, for the presence of angels is an announce- 
‘inent of paradise. She believed she Saw above this pot* 
house the mysterious Hebe of Providence. These two 
little c^tnres were evidently happy! She looked, and 
admired them with such tenderness that when the mother 
took breath between two verses of her song, she could 
not refr^n from saying to her wfiat we have already 
recorded : — • . 

“ You have two pretty children, ma’am.” 

The most ferocious creatures are disarmed by a caress 
to their little ones. The mother raised her head, thanked 
her, and bade her sit down on the bench by the door. 
The two women began talking. 

" My name is ^h^nardier,” said the mother of the little 
ones ; " we keep this in®.” 

Then, returning to her romance, she went on hum* 
ming,— 

** 'Itmiutbew; lamaknigbt, 

And I am boimd for Palestine.’ ” 

This Madame Th^nardier was a red-headed, bony, an- 
gular woman, the type of a soldier’s wife in all its ugli- 
ness, an<L strange to say, with a languishing air which 
she owed to reading romaflcesf She was an affected, mas- 
culine, creature ; fyr old romances, by working on the im- 
aginataon'of landladies, produce that efUectw She was still 
yogng, — sciffrce thirty. If this won^, now stooping, had 
bedn standing up, perhaps her height and colossal pro- 
porticNss, fitting for a show, would have at once startled 

vob 1.— -14 
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the traveller, destroyed her confidence, and prevented' 
what we have to record. • A person sitting instead of 
standing up, — destinies hang on this. 

The traveller told her story with some modifications. 
She was a working-girl ; her husband was dead ; ^ she 
coind get no work in Paris, and was going to seek it else- 
where, — in her native town. She had left Paris that very 
morning on f oof.;. as she felt tired from carrying her 
child, she had travelled by the stage-coach to Ville- 
momble ; from that place she walked to MontfermeiL 
The little one had walked part of the way, but not far, for 
she was so young ; and she had been obliged to takerher . 
up, and the darling had gone to steep. And as she said 
this, she gave het daughter a passionate kis^; which 
waked her. The baby opene*d her eyes (large blue eyes 
like her mother’s), and gazed at — what ? Nothing, 
everything, with that serious, so^netimes severe air of 
little children, which is a mystery of their luminous in- 
nocence in the presence of our twilight virtues. We 
might say that they feel themselves to be angels, and • 
know us to be men. Then the child beg&n to laugh, and, 
though her mother held her back, slipped to the ground 
with the indomitable energy of a little creature wishing to 
run. All at once she noticed the two others in their 
swing, stopped short, and put out her tongue as a sign of 
admiration. Mother Th^nardier unfastened her children, 
took them from the swing, and said, “Play about, all 
three.” 

Children of that age soon njake acquaintance ; and in a 
minute the little Th^nardiets were playing with"*the new- 
comer at making holes in the ground, which was an im- 
mense pleasure. The new-comer was* very merry; the 
goodness of the mother is written in the gayety of the 
baby. She had picl^d up a piece of wood ‘which she 
used as a spade, and was energetically dig^ng a ^ grave 
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*Iai^ enough for a fly. The grave-diggei's task becomes 
amnain g when performed a child. The two women 
went on talking. , 

“ What ’s the name of^your youngster ?" 

“jCoeette.” 

*For Gosette Vead Euphrasie, for that was the child’s 
real name ; but the mother had converted Euphrasie into 
’Gosette, through that gentle, graceful (instinct peculiar 
to mothers and common people, which changes Josefa 
into Fe^ita, and Franqoise into Sillette. It is a sort of 
derivation whicH upsets and disconcerts all the knowl- 
edge of etymologists. We know a grandmother who 
contrived to turn Theodore into Ghon. 

" How old is •she ? ” 

“ Groing on for three.” 

"Just the same age as my eldest” 

In the mean time the three little girls were grouped in 
a posture pf profound anxiety and blessedness ; an event 
had occurred. A large worm had crept out of the ground, 
and they were^ frightened, and they were in ecstasy; 
their radiant brows torched each other, and they looked 
like three heads in a halo. 

" How soon children get to know one*another 1 ” Mother 
Thdnardier exclaimed ; “ why, any one would swear they 
were three sisters.” 

* The word was probably the spark which the other 
mother had been waiting for; she seized the speaker’s 
hand, looked at her fixedly, and said : — 

“ WHl^u keep my child for me I ” 

The woman gave one of tUbse starts of surprise which 
axe neither assent^or refusal Eantine continued : — 

“ You see, I cannot take the child home with me ; for 
w^en a wmnan has a baby, it is a h^ matter for her to 
get a sitndtion. People are so fbflish in our part It 
ITM leaven that mt^ me pass in* front of your innj 
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when I saw jour little ones so pretty, so clean, so happy, 
it gave me a turn. I said to myself, 'She is a hind 
mother.’ That ’s just it, they yrill be three sisters ; and 
then it will not he long before I come back. Will yon 
take care of my child for me ? ” ' 

***We will see,” said Mother Thdnardiei*. 

“ I will pay six francs a month.” 

Here a man’s voice cried from the back of the tap-rooih : 

"Can’t be done under seven, and six months paid in 
advance.” * 

"Six times seven are forty-two,” said the landlady. 

“ I will pay it,” said the mother. 

" .^d fifteen francs more for first expenses,” the man’s 
voice added. , < 

"Total, fifty-seven francs,” said Madame Thdnardier; 
and with these figures she hummed, — 

'• < It must be ao,' said a Warrior bold.” 

"I will pay it,” said the mother; “I llave eighty 
francs, and I shall have enough left to get home on foot. ‘ 
I shall earn money there ; and so soon hs I have saved 
something I will come and fetch my darling.” 

The man’s voice continued : — 

"Has the little one a stock of clothing ?” 

“It is my husband,” said Mother Thdnardier. 

"Of course she has clothes, poor little treasure ^ 
knew it was your husband) ; and a fine stock of clothes, 
too, — a wonderful stock, a dozen of everything, and silk 
frocks like a lady. The thingps are in my bag.” 

“ They must be handed o'«er,”«the man’s voice remarked. 

“Of course,” said the mother; “it would be queer if I 
left my child naked.” 

The master’s face appeared. 

" All right>” he saii^ • 

The baigainiihta concluded. The mother spent thg^ ni g h t 
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'at ithe inn, paid her money and left her bhild, fastened 
up *her bag, which was noW light, the baby’s clothes 
being taken oat, and stt^d next morning with the in- 
tention of returning soon. Snch departures are arranged 
caliply, but they entail despair. A neighbour’s wife saw 
the mother goidg away, and went home saying : — 

"I have just sbien a woman crying in the street as if, 
*hhr heart was broken.” • • 

When Gosette’s mother had gone, the man said to his 
wife: -i- 

" That moneyVill meet my bill for one hundred and 
ten*francs, which falls due to-morrow ; I was fifty francs 
short It would hav^been protesMl, and I sbonld have 
had a b&Uff put iiL You ^t a fomous mouse-trap with 
your brats.” 

" Without suspecting it” said the woman. 



CHAPTER IL 


THE FIRST SKETCH OF TWO UGLY FIGUBEK 

T he captured mouse was very small, but the cat is 
pleased even with a thin mouse.^ Who were the 
Th^nardiers ? We will say one word about them now, 
and complete the sketch hereafter. These beings 'be- 
longed to '“the bastard class composed of vulgar .upstarts 
and of intelligent people who have goile down in the 
world, which stands between the middle and lower 
classes, combining some of the faults of the second 
with nearly all the vices of the first, though without 
possessing the generous impulse of the worfc:ng-man or 
the honest regularity of the tradesman. 

Theirs were those dwarfed natures which easily be- 
come monstrous, when any gloomy fire accidentally 
warms them. There was in the woman the basis of a 
brute, in the man "the stuff for a vagabond. Both were 
in the highest degree susceptible of that sort of hideous 
progress which is made in the direction of evil There 
are crab-like souls which constantly retreat toward 
darkness, retrograde in life rather than advance, employ 
experience to augment their deformity, incessantly grow 
worse, and are more and mt>re impregnated with in- 
creasing blackness. This ^inaft and woman had such 
souls. 

Thdnardier was ^culiarly troublesome to the physiog- 
nomist There are some men at whom you"' need only 
look to distmi^t them, .'for you feel that they are shaily 
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’ in^ ^th directions. They are restless in regard to the 
rest and threatening in front There is something of 
the unknown in them. We can no more answer for 
what they have done tHan for what they will do. The 
gloom in their glance denounces them. Merely by hear- 
ing them say « word, or seeing them make a gesture^dnre 
get a glimpse of -dark secrets in their past, dark mys- 
• Series in their future. This Thdnardier, could he bci 
believed, had been a soldier, — sergeant, he said. He 
probably had gone through the campaign of 1815, and 
had even behaved rather bravely, it seems. Wo shaU. 
se^ presently how the mutter really stood. The sign of 
his inn was an allusion to one of his exploits, and he 
had painted it,himself ; for he could do a little obevery- 
thing, — badly. It was the time when the old classical 
romance — which, after being “ Clelie, ” had now become 
“ Lodoiska, " and, thoiigh still noble, was daily growing 
more vulgar, and had fallen from Mademoiselle de 
Scud^ry to Madame Bournon Malarme, and from Ma-* 
dame de Lafayette to Madame Barthelemy Hadot — was 
firing the loving souls of the portresses of Paris, and. 
even extending its rftvages to the suburbs. Madame 
Th4nardier was just intelligent enqjigh to read books 
of this nature^ and lived on them. She thus drowned 
any brains she possessed ; and so long as she remained 
•young, and a little longer, it gave her a sort of pensive 
attitude toward her husband, who was a scamp of some 
depth, an almost grammatical ruffian, coarse and at the 
same time refined, but who, in matters of sentimental- 
ism, rdad'Pigault Lebi]rn,«and, * in all that concerned 
the sex, ” as he said in his jargon, was a downright and 
unmitigated^ bnfte. His wife was some twelve or fifteen 
years youpger than he ; and when her romantically flow- 
ihg locks began to grow gray,, when the Megacra was 
disejggaged from the Pamela, she was only a stout, * 
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wicked woman who had been pampered with fooilish 
romances. As such absurdities cannot be read with 
impunity, the result was that her eldest daughter was 
christened Eponine; as for th<. younger, the poor girl 
was all but named Gulnare, and owed it to a fortunate 
diversion made by one of Ducray Dumiuirs romances 
that she was only christened Azelma. 

By the way, all is not ridiculous and superficial in 
the curious epoch to which we are alluding, and which 
mighf be called the anarchy of baptismal names. Be- 
sides the romantic element, which we have just pointed 
out, there was the social symptom. It is not uncomnjon 
now for a drover’s son to be called Arthur, Alfred, or 
Alphonse, "and for a viscount — if there are any vis- 
counts left — to be called Thomas, Pierm, or Jacques. 
This displacement, which gives the “ elegant * name to 
the plebeian and the rustic name to the aristocrat, is 
nothing but an eddy of equality. The irresistible pene- 
•tration of the new spirit is visible in this aif in every- 
thing else. Beneath this apparent discord, there is a 
grand and deep thing, — the French Bevolution. 



GHAFTEB IH 

THE LASK. 

I T,is not enot^h to be bad in order to prosper; and the 
pot-bous^ was in a bad way. Tbanks to tbe travel- 
ler’s fifty-seven francs, Tb^nardier bad been able to avoid 
a protest, and to honour his signature ; but the next 
month they wanted money again, and His wife took 
Cosette’s outfit to Pari»and pawned it for sixty francs. 
So soon as this sum was spent, the Thdnardiers grew 
accustomed to regard tbe little girl as a child they had 
taken in through charity, and they treated her accord- 
ingly. ^8 she bad no clothes, she was dressed in the 
left-ofif chemises and petticoats of the little Thdnardiers, 
— that is to |»y,in rags. She was fed on the leavings of 
everybody, a little •better than tbe dog, and a little 
worse than the cat Dog and dt were her usual com- • 
pany at dinner, for Cosette ate with them under the 
table off a wooden trencher like theirs. 

, Her mother, who had settled, as we shall see here- 
after, at M. sur M. , wrote, or, to speak more correctly, 
had a letter written every month to inquire after her 
child. The Thdnaidiers invariably replied that Cosette 
was g^ng on &mousfy. When the first six months 
^ had passed, the moth^ s&t seven francs for the seventh 
* month, and ' ccmtinued to send the money punctually 
month by'mtmth. The year wds not ended before 
.Thdnat^OT saul : * A fine favour she is doing us I What 
does she expect us to do with^her seven francs! ” and 
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he wrote to demand twelve. The mother, whom theyi 
persuaded that her child waS happy and “ getting on 
well,” submitted, and sent the t^welve francs. 

Some natures cannot love on one side witliout hating 
on the other. Mother Th^nardier passionately loved hex 
own Two daughters, which made her detest the stranger. 
It is sad to think that a mother *s love* can have such 
ugly aspects. Thcvigh Cosette occupied so little room, 
it. seemed to her as if it were taken from her children, 
and that the little one diminished the air her daughters 
breathed. This woman, like many women of her class, 
had a certain amount of caresses and another of blows 
and insijlts to expend 'daily. If she had not had Co- 
sette, it is certain that her daughters, idolized tliough 
they were, would have received the entire amount ; but 
■ the strange child did them the service to divert the 
blows to herself, while the daughters received only tlie 
caresses. Cosette never made a movement thaj^^did not 
bring down on her head a hail-storm of violent and un- 
merited chastisement The poor, weak child, w^ho knew 
nothing of this world, or of God, incessantly punished, 

^ scolded, cuffed, and beaten, saw by her side two little 
CKjatures like herself; who lived in radiant happiness. 

As Madame Thdnardier was unkind to Cosette, Eponine 
and Azelma were the same ; for children at that age are 
copies of their mother, — the size is smaller, that is all. 
A year passed, then another, and people said in the vil- 
lage : “ Those Thdnardiers are worthy people. They are 
not well off, and yet they bring up a poor child left on 
their hands." 

Cosette ’was supposed to be deserted by her mother. 
Th^nardier, however,* having learned in some obscure 
way that the child was probably illegitimate, ujid that, 
the mother could not acktlowledge it, insisted oi. fifteen* 
iimcs a month, saying*that " the creature ” was growibg 
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^ wd “ eating, ” and threatening to send her hack. * She 
hdust not play the fool with me, * he shouted, “ or I ’ll 
fire her brat right into her mysteries about nothing. I 
must have more.” the mother paid the fifteen franca. 
Year by year the child grew, and so did her wretched- 
. ness. So leng as Cosette was little, she was the scape- 
goat of the two other children ; so soon as she began to 
develop a little, — that is to say* (jven before she was 
five years old, — she became the servant of the house. 

" At five years," the reader will say, “ that is improba- 
ble ; " but, alas ! it is true. Social suffering begins at 
|iny age. Have we not recently seen the trial of a cer- 
tain Dumollard, an orphan, who* turned bandit, and who 
fronf the ag^ of five, as the official documents tell us, 
was alone in the world and “ worked for a living and 
stole" ? Cosette was made to go on errands, sweep the 
rooms, the yard, the sidewalk, wash the dishes, and 
even cany heavy bundles. The Thdnaidicrs conside^jd 
themselves the more justified in acting thus, because 
the mother, who was still at M. sur M. , was beginning 
to pay badly^ and was several months in arrear. 

If the mother had returned to Montfermeil at the end 
of three years, she would not have.recognized her child. 
Cosette, so pretty and ruddy on her arrival in that 
house, was now thin and sickly. She had n singularly 
timid look. “ A sly thing 3 " said the Th^nardiers. In- 
justice had made her sulky, and wretchedness had made 
her ugly. Nothing was left but her fine eyes, which 
were painful to look a^ because, as they were so large, 
it Burned as if a gr^ atea amount of sadness were visi- 
ble in them. It was heart-rending to see* this poor 
child, scarce years of age, shi'^enng in winter under 
her calico rags, and sweeping the sidewalk before day- 
break, with an enormous broom in her small red hands 
an^ a tear in her large eyea 
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The countrjr people called her * the lark. * The lower 
classes, who are fond of metaphors, took a fancy to 
give this name to the poor, trembling, frightened, shiv- 
ering little creature, no bigger than a bird, who was 
always the first awake in the house and the village, and 
ever 'Ih the street or the fields by daybreak. 

But this poor lark never sang. 



BOOK V. , 
THE DESCENT. 


CHAPTER L 

PBOGRBSS IN BLACK BEAD MAEWa 

B ut what had become of the mother who, according 
to the peoplcTof Montfenneil, had deserted her 
child? Where was she, what w^ she doing? After* 
leaving her little Cosette with the Th^nardiers, she had 
continued her journey and reached M. sur M. Fan* 
tine had been away from home for ten years ; and while 
she had slowly descended from misery to misery, her 
native town had prospered. About two years ^<ne, 
one of those industrial facts which are the events of 
smalh towns, had taken ^laca The details are import* 
ant, and we think it* useful to develop them/ we might 
almost say, te underline (hem. ^ 

From«tune immenmrial M. sur M. had as its special 
’ indus^ the imitation of English jet and Gterman black 
be|^ This.tmde had hithertd only v^tated, owing td 
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the cost of the raw material, which reacted on the manu- 
facturer. At the time when Fantine returned to M. sur 
M. , an extraordinary change had taken place in the pro- 
duction of “ black goods. ” Toward the close of 1815, a 
man, a stranger, had settled in the town, and had the 
idea*bf substituting gum lac for rosin in thi.s trade, and, - 
in bracelets particularly, clasps of bent metal for welded 
ones. This slight . change was a revolution; it prodi- 
giously reduced the cost of the raw material, which, in 
the first place, made it possible to raise vrages, — a bene- 
fit to the town ; secondly, to improve the workmanship, 
— an advantage to the consumer; and, thirdly, to sell 
the goods cheap, while trebling the profit, — an advan- 
tage to the manufacturer. 

Thus three results proceeded from one idea. In less 
than three years the inventor of the process became rich, 
which is a good thing, and made all about him rich, 
v^hich is better. He was a stranger in the district No 
one knew anything of his origin, and but little of his 
beginning. It was said that he entered the town with 
very little money, — a few hundred francs at most ; but 
with this small capital, placed at tlie service of an ingen- 
ious idea, and made fruitful by method and thought, he 
made his own fortune and titot of the town. On his 
arrival at M. sur M. , he had the dress, manners, and 
language of a working-man. It appears that on the very 
December night when he made his obscure entrance into 
M. sur M. , with his knapsack on his back and a knotted 
stick in his hand, a great fire .broke out in the Town 
HalL This man rushed intoctbe midst of the ftames, 
and at the risk of his life saved two children who hap- 
pened to belong to the chief of police ; ' hence no one 
dreamed of asking for his passport Afterward -l^is naxne 
was learned; he called l^imself Father Madeleina 
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H e wasfa man of about fifty, with a preoccupied air, 
and lie was kind-hearted. That was all that 
could be said of him. 

Thanks to the i^pid progress, of the trade which he 
had «o admirably remodelled, M. sur T!L. became a 
place of considerable ftnportance. Spain, which con- 
sumes an immense amount of jet, gave large orders for 
it annually ; and in this trade M. sur M. almost rivalled 
London and Berlin.* Father Madeleine profits were so 
great thtii after the second year he was able to buil^a 
large factory, in which were two spacious workshops, — 
one for menf the other for women. Any one who was 
hungry had only te present himself there, and was 
sure to find employment and bread. Father Madeleine - 
expected from the men good-will, from the women 
purity, and from all honesty. He divided the work- 
shops in order to separate the sexes, and to enable the 
women and girls to remain virtuous. On this point he 
was inflexible, and it was the only one on which he was 
at all intolerant This severity was the more justifiable 
because M. sur M. wc^^ garrison town, and opportuni- 
ties for corruption abounded. Altogether his arrival 
had been a benefit^ and his presence was a providence. 
Before l^atber Madeleine came, eVbiything languished, 
-.and notr all led the healthy life of work. A powerful 
circulation watmed and penetrated everything ; dull sea* 
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sons and wietchedaess were unknown. There was not a 
pocket, however obscure, in which there was not a little 
money, nor a home so poor that there was not a little 
joy in it Father Madeleine, as we have said, employed 
everybody; he only insisted on- one thing, — Be an 
hon^t man! Be a good girl! 

As we have said, in the midst of this activity, of 
which he was the cause and the pivot, Father Madeleine 
made his fortune ; but, singularly enough in a plain man 
of business, this did not appear to be his chief care. - He 
seemed to think a great deal of others and but little of 
himself. In 1820, he was known to have a sum of 
630,000 franps to his credit in Lafitter’s bank ; but before 
he put that amount on one side he had spent more than 
a million for the town and the ‘poor. The hospital was 
badly endowed, and he added ten beds. M. sur M. is 
divided into an upper and a lower town ; the latter, in 
which he lived, had only one school, a shabby edifice 
falling to ruin ; he built two, — one for boys add one for 
girls. He paid the two teachers from his own pocket an 
amount double their poor official salary, and to some one 
who expressed surprise, he said, “ The two highest func- 
‘tionaries of the State are the nurse and the school- 
master. ” He established at bis own expense an infant 
school, — a thing at that time almost unknown in France, 
— and a charitable fund for old and infirm workmen. As 
his factory was a centre, a new district in which there 
was a large number of indigent famil|pjs, rapidly sprang 
up'around it, and he opened a>frM dispensary. 

In the beginning, kind sorts' .said, "He is 'a fellow 
who wants to grow rich ; * when it was seen that he , 
ennehed the town before enriching himiielfj the same 
charitably souls said, “ He is ambitioas. * Ihis seemed 
the moTL likely, because he was religious, and er^n pzac-.' 
Used his religion to a^ %rtain extent, — a thing which 
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was admired in those daja He went regularly to hear 
low mass on Sundays ; and the local deputy, who scented 
rivalry everywhere, sopn became alarmed at his piety. 
This deputy, who had been a member of the legislative 
bqdy of the empire, shared the religious ideas of a father 
of the Oratoty, known by the name of Fouchd, Duke 
d'Otranto, whose creature and friend he had been. But 
Vben lie saw the rich manufacturer» Madeleine go to 
seven o’clocl; low mass, he scented a possible candidate, 
and Absolved to go beyond him. He chose a Jesuit con- 
fessor, and wedt to high mass and vespers. Ambition 
at that time was, in the true sense of the term, a 
steeple-chase. The ‘poor profited* by the alarm^for the 
honourable deputy founded two beds at the hospital, 
which made twelve. 

However, in 1819, a report spread one morning 
through the town that, on the recommendation of the 
prefect, and in consideration of servioes rendered thp 
town, FatW Madeleine was about to be made by 
the king mayor of M— — . Those who had declared the 
new-comer an* ambitious man, eagerly seized this oppor- 
tunity to exclaim, “I’here! what did we say?* All 

M was in an uproar; for the- rumour was well 

founded. A few days after, the appointment appeared 
in the * Moniteur,**’ and the next day Father Madeleine 
declined the honour. In the same year, the new pro- 
cesses invented by him were shown at the Industrial 
Exhibition; and <M|ithe report of the jury, the king made, 
the inventor a knight ot the Legion of Honour. There 
was a fiesh commotion an the little town. Well, it was 
the cross he wanted! Father Madeleine declined the 
erou. DecidecQy the man was an enigma, but charita- 
ble sonls <mt of the difificnlty by saying, “ After all, 
lie is a sett df adyentnter. ” 

ryt-L— 16 
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As we have seen, the country owed him much, and 
the poor owed him everyttiidg. He was so useful that 
he could not prevent people from, honouring him, and so 
gentle that people could not help loving him. His 
work-people, especially, adored him; and he bore tfiis 
adoration with a sort of melancholy gravity. When he 
was known to be rich, “ people in society * bowed to 
him, and he was, called in the town Monsieur Made- 
leine; but his workmen and the children continued to 
call him Father Madeleine, and this was the ‘thing 
best suited to make him smile. In proportion as he 
ascended, invitations were showered upon him, and so- 
ciety claimed him as* its own. The prim little draw- 
ing-rooms, which were, of cm^rse, closed to the a!ftisan, 
opened their doors wide to the millionnaire. A thou- 
sand advances were made to him, but he refused them 
all. Here again charitable souls were not thrown out. 
‘I He is an ignorant man, of poor education. No one 
knows where he came from. He could not pass mus- 
ter in society, and it is doubtful whether he C4m read. ” 
When he was seen to be earning money, they said, * He 
is a tradesman;” when he scattered bis money, they 
said, " He is ambitious ; ” when he rejected honours, 
they said, "He is an adventurer,” and when he re- 
pulsed society, they said," He is a brute. * 

In 1820, five years after his arrival at M the* 

services he had rendered the town were so brilliant, the 
desire of the whole country wa» so dnanimous, that 
the king again made him mayor of the town. He again 
refused, but the prefect woslch not accept his fefusaL 
All the notables came to entreat him, the people sup*- 
plicated him on tha open streets ; and tfie pressure was 
so great that he eventually assented. It wa^ noticed 
that what appeared sp^ially to determine him was tin 
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^}mo8t angiy remark of an old woman, who cried to 
him from her door : * A gaod mayor is useful A man 
should not draw back ^rom the good he can da ” This 
was the third phase of his ascent Father Madeleine 
h%d become Monsieur* Madeleine, and Monsieur Made- 
leine became* Mr. Mayor. * 



CHAPTEBin. 

SmiS LODGKD JIT IJLFrrTE’&^ 

F ATHEB MADELEINE remained as simple as on 
the first day. He had gray hair, a serious eye, 
the bronzed complexion of a working*man^ and the 
thoughtful face of a philosopher. He habitually wore a 
broad-brimmed hat, and a long coat of coarse cloth, 
buttoned up to the chin. He performed his duties as 
mayor, but beyond that he led a solitary life. He spoke 
to few persons, liked to escape from compliments, smiled 
to save himself from talking, and gave to save himself 
from smiling. The women said of him, * What a good- 
natured bear ! ” His great pleasure was to walk about 
the fields. He always toc^ his meals alone, with an open 
book before him, and he had a well-selected library. 
He was fond of books, for theyjare cool but sure friends. 
In pn^pcnrtion as leisure came<with fortune, he'se^hned to 
employ ii in cultivating his mind. It was noticed that 

sritir each year he spent in M his language beoune 

ttmre polite, more choice, and mote gentle;. * 

He was ftmdj^ taking a with him <m his waUu^ 
Init tardy fired. ‘When he did happen to do so^ hn>had; 
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VI infollible aim, which was almost terrific. He never 
killed a harmless aninml er a small bird. Though he 
was no longer young, ];te was said to possess prodigious 
strength. He lent a hand to any one who needed it. 
raised a foUen horse, l>ut his shoulder to a wheel stuck 
in the mud, %r stopped a runaway bull by the horns. 
His pockets weih always full of small change when ha 
'went out, and empty when he came ^ome. Whenever 
he passed through a vill«^, the ragged children nn 
merrily after him, and surrounded him like a swarm of 
gnats. It watf supposed that he must have formerly 
lisred a rustic life, for he had all sorts of useful secrets 
which he taught tW peasants. He showed ^em how to 
destroy blight in wheat by sprinkling aiwut the granary 
and pouring into the cracks of the boards a solution of 
common salt, and to get rid of weevils by hanging up 
everywhere, on the .walls and roofs, flowering orviot 
He had r^ipes to extirpate, from arable land, tares on^ 
other parasitic plants which injure wheat, and would 
protect a rabbit hutch from rats by the mere smell of a 
little Guinea *pig, which be placed in it 
One day he saw some conntrymemvery busy in tearing 
up nettlea He looked at the pile >01 uprooted and al> 
r^y withered plants, and saui * They are dead, and 
yet they axe good if yon know how to use them, ^en 
'nettles are young, ^ topis ste an excellent vegetable. 
When they are old, they have threads and fibres like 
hemp and flax. Nettle cloth is as good as Imm. When 
ch<q^ up, nettles are good for fowls ; when pounded. 
exoeUdit hiomed Nettle-s^ mixed with 

fodder makes the coats of cattle shine; and'the root 
mixed with aaft a fine yellpw dye The nettle 

also me^m exoeUent hay, whidi can be mown twice; 
ind Whitt does it require? — q little earth, no carsb , 
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and no cultivation. The only thing is that the seed 
falls as it ripens, and is difflcnlt to gamer. If a little 
care were taken, the nettle would useful ; but being 
neglected, it becomes injurious, and is killed. How 
many men are like nettles!* He added after a n).o> 
ment’s silence : “ My friends, remember' this : there 
are no bad herbs or bad men; there are only bad 
cultivators. " , • 

The children also loved him, because he could make 
them pretty little toys of straw and cocoa-nut shells. 
When he saw a church door hung with black, he went 
in. He sought a funeral as other persons seek a chris- 
tening. . The misfortunes of others attracted him, owing 
to his great gentleness. He mingled with friends in 
mourning, and with the priests round a coffin. He 
seemed fond of hearing those mournful psalms which 
are full of the vision of another world. With his eyes 
fixed on heaven, he listened, with a sort of aspiration 
toward all the mysteries of Infinitude, to the' sad voices 
singing on the brink of the dark abyss of death. He 
did a number of good actions, while as careful to hide 
them as if they were bad. He' would quietly enter 
houses at night, and furtively ascend the stairs. A 
poor fellow, on returning to his garret, would find that 
his door had been opened, sometimes forced, during his 
absence. The man would ciy that a robber had been 
there ; but when he entered, the first thing he saw was 
a gold coin left on the table. The “ robber * who had 
been there was Father Madeleine. 

Ho wu affable and sad. v^ople said, ” There is a 
rich man who does not look proud; a lucky man whe 
does not look happy. * Some persons asserted that he 
was a mysterious character, and declared that no one 
ever entered hia bedioq m, which was a real andiorite^ 
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mil, furnished with winged hour-glasses, and embel- 
Tf^hed with cross-bones ai^d skulls. This was so often 
repeated that certain elegant and spiteful young ladies 

of M came to hii& one day, and said, ” Mr. Mayor, 

do show us your bedroom, for people say that it is a 
grotta” H» smiled and led tiiem straightway to* the 
“ grotto ; " theywere terribly punished for their curios- 
■ ity, as it was a bedroom merely containing mahogany 
furniture as ugly as all furniture of that sort, and hung 
with* a paper at twelve sous the roll Tlicy saw nothing 
u II usual but two double-branched candlesticks of an 
<yi liquated pattern, standing on the mautlepiiwe, which 
seemed to be silver “ because they were hall-marked, ” 
— a ibmark fpll of the wit of small towns.* People 'did 
not the less continue to repeat, however, that no one 
ever entered this bedroom, and that it was a hermitage, 
a hole, a tomb. They also whispered that he had 
* immense” sums lodged with Lafitte, and with this 
peculiarity, that they were always at his Immediate dts- 
posal ; “ so tliat, ” they added, ” M. Madeleine could go 
any moming*to Lafitte's, sign a receipt, and carry off 
his two or three milflons of francs jn ten minutes. ” In 
reality these ” two or three millions * were reducible, • 
as we have said, to six hundred and thirty or forty 
thousand francs. 



CHAPTER W. 


M. MADELEINE GOES INTO MOUENINO. 

A t the beginnihg of 1821, the papers announced the 

decease of M. Myriel, bishop of D , ^*sur- 

named Monseigneur Bieuvenu/’ who died in the odour of 
sanctity at the age of eighty-two. The bishop of 
to add a detail omitted by the papers^ had been blind for 
several ]|ear^, and was content to be blindly as his 'sister 
was by his side. 

Let us say parenthetically, that to be blind and to be 
loved is one of the most strangely exquisite forms of hap- 
piness upon this earth, where nothing is perfect To 
htfVe continually at your side a wife, a sister, rf daughter, 
a charming being, who is there because you need her, and 
because she cannot do without you ; to know yourself in- 
dispensable to a woman who is necessary to you ; to be 
« able constantly to gauge her affection by the amount of 
her presence which she gives you, and to say to yourself : 

** She devotes all her time to me because I possess her en- 
tire heart to see her thoughta in default of her face ; to • 
prove the fidelity of one being amidst the eclipse of the 
world ; to catch the rustle of a dress like the sound of 
wings ; to hear her come and go, leave the room, return, 
talk, sing, and then to dream that you are the^eentre of 
those 8teps» those words, those songs ; to manifest at every • 
moment your own personal attraction, and fqel yourself 
powerful in proportion to your weakness ; to become^ in 
darkness and through dar^ess. the olanet round which • 
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t^s angel gravitates, — but few felicities equal this. The 
adjpreme happiness of life is the conviction that you are 
loved for yourself, or, more correctly speaking, loved in 
spite of yourself ; and diis conviction the blind man has. 
In^his distress, to be served is to be caressed. Does he 
want for anytiiing ? No. When you possess love, ^ou 
have not lost the light And what love 1 a love wholly 
made of virtue. There is no blindness where there is cer- 
tainty. The groping soul seeks a soul an*d finds it ; %iid this 
foun^ and tested soul is a woman. A hand supports 
you, — it is hers ; lips touch your brow, — they are hers ; 
yqu hear a breath close to you, — it is hers. 

To have everything of hers, from her worship to her 
pity, nbver to he left, to have this gentle wealcnesl to suc- 
cour you, to lean on this Abending reed, to touch Provi- 
dence with your hands, and be able to take it in your 
arms, — O Gtod made tangible, what rapture is this I The 
heart, that obscure celestial flower, expands mysteriously, 
and you wbuld not exchange this shadow for all the 
light! The angel soul is there, ever there. If she go 
away, it is to Atom ; she disappears like a dream, and re- 
appears like reality. *Yoa feel warmth approach,— -it is 
she. You overflow with serenity, ecstasy, and gayety ; 
you axe a sunbeam in the night And then the thousand 
little attentions, the nothings which are so enormous in 
4hat void I The most ineffable accents of the human 
voice employed to lull you, and taking the place of the 
vanished universe. You are caressed with the soul; you- 
see nothing, but you feel younelf adored. It is a pa^ise 
irfdaxkness.* 

• It was from this paradise that Monseigneur Bienvenn, 
passed to the other. The announcenjent of his death was 
copied by the local paper of M— , and on the next day 
H. Ifadwiim ajipeaxed dressed in block, with crape on _ 
Iris ])at The mourning was noticed in the town, and the ' 
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people gossiped about it ; for it seemed to throw light on 
M. Madeleine’s origin. It was concluded that he was 
somehow connected with the bishop. " He is in mourning 
for the bishop/' was said in drawing-rooms ; this added 
inches to M. Madeleine’s stature, and suddenly gave him 

a Certain consideration in the noble world of M . 

The microscopic Faubourg St. Germain of the town 
thought of raising the quarantine of M. Madeleine, the 
probable relation of a bishop; and M. Madeleine re- 
marked the ]jromntion he had obtained in the increased 
courtesies of the old ladies, and the greater amount of 
smiles from the young. One evening a lady belonging, to 
this great world, curious by right of seniority, ventured to 
say, "Mr. Mayor, you are doubtless a cousin of tne late 
bishop of D ?” 

He answered, " No, madame.** 

" But,” the dowager went on, " you wear mourning for 
him.” 

^Tn my youth I was a footman in his family,” was the 
answer. 

Another thing noticed was, that when ar young Savoy- 
ard passed through the town looking for chimneys to 
sweep, the mayor sent for him, asked his name, and gave 
him money. The Savoyard boys told each other of thia^ 
and a great many passed through M ^ 



CHAPTER V. 

TAGUE FLASHES ON THE HORIZON. 

B X degrees, and with time, all slanders and opposition 
died out . At first there had been calumnies against 
M. Madeleine, — a penalty to which all rising men must 
submit ; then it wa5^ only back-bifing ; then it was only 
malico; and eventually all this faded aws^. •The re- 
spect felt for liim became complete, unanimous, and cor- 
dial, and there came a time, in 1821, when the name of 

the mayor was uttered at M- in almost the satde 

tone that “my lord bishop” was said at in 1815. 

People came from ten leagues round to consult M. 
Madeleine ; he settled disputes, prevented lawsuits, and 
reconciled enemies. Everybody was willing to accept 
him as arbiter; and it* seemed as if^he had the book of 
natural law for his souL It was a sort of contagious 
veneration, which in six or seven years spread all over 
the country-side. 

Only one man in the town and district resisted this 
contagion, and, whatever M. Madeleine might do, re- 
mained rebellious to it, as if a sort of incorruptible and 
imperturbable instinct kept him on his guard. It would 
appear in f^ct, as if th^^were in certain men a genuine 
animal instinct, though pure and honest as all instincts 
are, which cseates sympathies and antipathies; which 
fatally sc^paiates one nature from tfinother ; which never 
hesitatc(|» ; which is never troubled, is never silent, and 
never contradicts itself; which|is clear in its obscurity/ 
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infallible, imperious ; refractoiy to ell the counsels of in- 
telligence and all the solvents of reason, and which, 
whatever the way in which destinies ate made, surely 
warns the man-dc^ of the man-cat, and the man-fox of 
the presence of the man-lion. It often happened when 
M.*Madeleine passed along a street caliil, kindly, and 
greeted by the blessings of all, that a fall man, dressed 
in an iron-gray frock coat, armed with a stout cane, and 
wearing a hat with turned-down brim, tunned suddenly 
and watched him till he disappeared ; folding his %rms, 
shaking his head slowly, and raising his “upper lip with 
the lower as high as his nose, — a sort of signihcant grim- 
ace, which might be translated, “ Who is that man ? I 
am certain lhat I have seen him somewhere, .^t any 
rate, I am not his dupe.” 

, This person, who was grave, with an almost menacing 
gravity, was one of those men who, Utoagh only noticed 
for a moment, preoccupy the (d)server. His name was 
Javert; he belonged to the police, and performed at 

M the painful but useful duties of an inspector. He 

had not seen M. Madeleine’s beginning, for he was in- 
debted for the post he occupied to'Che secretary of Oount 
Anglds, at that time prefect nS. police at Paris. When 

Javert came to M the great manufacturer’s fortune 

was made, and FaUier Madeleine had become Monsieur 
Madeleine. Some police officers have a peculiar face, 
which is complicated by an air of baseness, blended with 
an air authority. Javert had this face, without the 
baseness. It is our conviction f^at if sonJb were virible 
we should distincUy see the i>tiange fact that every in- 
dividual of the human species corresponds to some one 
specios of the animaj creation; and we might easily lee- 
ognize the truth, which has as yet scarce occurjced to the 
thinkm; that, txfm the oyster to the eagle, ficom the hog: 
to the tiger, all ahima]4-aie in man, and that eau^ 
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^eiu is in some man, — at times, several of them at once. 
Animals are nothing else tl)sn the figures of our virtues 
and our vices wandering before our eyes, — the visible 
phantoms of our souls. Ood shows these to us in order 
to, make os reflect; but as animals are only shadows, 
Grod has not made them capable of education in the cdm- 
plete sense of the term, for of what use would it bef 
On the other hand, our souls being .realities and having 
an aim of their own, God has endowW them with in- 
telligence, — 'that is to say, the possibility of education. 
Social education, properly carried out, can always draw 
oQt of a soul, no matter what its nature, such utility 
as it contains. This* be it said, of course, from the lim- 
ited pdint of yiewof life ^apparent here on^eartih, with- 
out prejudging the weigh'ty question of the anterior or 
ulterior personality of the beings which are not maq. 
The visible ego in no wise justifies the thinker in denying 
the latent ego. This* qualification being made, let us 
go on. * 

Now, if the reader will admit with me for a moment 
that in every iban there is one of the animal species of 
meation, it will be e&hy for us to May what Javert the 
policeman was. Austrian peasants are convinced that in ' 
every litter of wolves there is a dog, which is killed by 
the mother; for, otherwise, when it grew up it would 
•devour the other whelps. ' Give a hnman face to this 
dog-eon of a wdii, and we shall have Javert He was 
bom in prison; his mother was a fortune-teller, whose; 
husband waa in fhe g^ys. When he grew up, he 
thought that he was.h^ond the pale of society, and 
despaired of ever entering it He nrrtioed that socie^ 
inezmuUy at bay two classes ^ men, — those who 
attack and those wm guard it He had only a choice 
fetween •Idiese two dasses, and at the same time fdt^ 
vrithin him an iadescri!Nd)le fund of rigtdnas, regulai^,* 
fBd|ubl8^,«(mibined wkh dh ujapiessible hatr^ of tto 
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race of Bohemians to wliich he belonged. He entei^d 
the police, got on, and at the ^ge of forty was an inspector. 
In his youth he was engaged in the southern galleys. 

Before going further, let us explain the words “ human 
face ” which we applied just now to Javert His huny^an 
face consisted of a snub-nose, with two deep nostrils, 
toward which enormous whiskers mounted on his cheeks. 
You felt uncomfortable the first time that you saw those 
two forests and those two caverns. When Javert laughed, 
which was rare and terrible, his thin lips parted, and 
displayed, not only his teeth, but his gums, and a savage 
flat fold formed round his nose, such as is seen on the 
muzzle of a wild beash Javert when, serious was a bull- 
dog ; when ^ he laughed he was a tiger. J'o sum up, he 
had but little skull and plenty of jaw ; his hair hid his 
forehead and fell over his brows; he had between his 
eyes a central and permanent frown, like a star of anger, 
an obscure glance, a pinched and formidable mouth, and 
ain air of ferocious command. 

This man was made up of two very simple and rela- 
tively excellent feelings, which he almost rendered bad 
by exaggerating them, — respect for authority and hatred 
of rebellion ; and in his eyes, robbery, murder, and every 
crime were only forms of rebellion. He enveloped in a 
species of blind faith everybody in the service of the 
State, from the prime minister down to the game-keeper. 
He covered with contempt, aversion, and disgust every 
* one who had crossed the legal threshold of evil He was 
absolute, and admitted of no exceptions ; on the one hand 
he said: functionary cannot. be mistaken, a' magis- 

trate can* do no wrong;” on the other he said: "They 
are irremediably lost ; no good can come 'bf them.” He 
fully shared the opinion of those extreme minds which 
attribute to human law some power of making, hr, if yod 
like, of proving tiie existence of demons, and which place 
a Styx at the bottom o? solely. He was stoical, stem. 
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yid austere ; a sad dreamer, humble yet haughty, like all 
fanatics. Uis glance was like a gimlet, cold and piercing. 
His whole life lay in ^he two words, watchfulness and 
supervision. He had introduced a straight line into 
w^at is the most tortufbus thing in the world ; he was 
conscious of his usefulness, had religious respect for liis 
duties, and was* a spy just as some men are priests. 
Woe to the wretch who fell into his. clutches I He would 
have arrested his father if escaping from prison, e^nd de- 
nounced his mother had she broken her ban ; and he 
would have done it with tliat sort t»f inner satisfaction con- 
ferred by virtue. With S.11 this he led a life of privation, 
isolation, self-denial, chastity, — never a distraction. He 
was the embodiment of duty, the police und(Jratood os the 
Spartans understood Sparta, a pitiless watchman, fierc.ely 
honest, a marble-hearted spy, a Brutus combined with % 
Vidoeq. 

Javert's entire person expressed the man who spies 
and who hides. The mystic school of Jo$eph de Maistre, 
which at this epoch was seasoning with high cosmogony 
what were ciQled the ultra journals, would not have 
failed to say that Javert was a symbol His forehead 
could not be seen, for it was hidden by his hat ; his eyes 
could not be seen, because they were lost under his eye- 
brows ; his chin was plunged into his cravat, bis hands 
•were covered by his cuffs, sftid his cane was carried under 
his coat. But when the opportunity came, there sud- 
denly emeiged from all this shadow, as from an ambush, 
an angular,' narrow forejiead, a fatal glance, a threat- 
ening Chih, enormous ^faaads, and a monstrous rattan. 
in his leisure moments, which were few, he read, though 
he hated booKS, and therefore he wjis not utterly igno- 
rant as OTuld be recognised by a certain emphasis in 
£ds language. As we have said, he had no vice; when.^ 
satisfied with himself, he indulg4^ in k pinch of snufft 
and that was his ocnmecting Ikik with humanity. Our 
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readm \rill teadily understand that Javert vraa the terror 
of all that class whom the yearly statistics of the min- 
ister of justice class under the head, " Without regular 
occupation.” The name of Jave^, if uttered, set them to 
flight ; the face of Javert, if seen, petrified them. Such 
this terrible man. ' 

Javert was like an eye ever fixed on'M. Madeleine, — 
an eye full of suspicion and conjecture. M. Madeleine 
noticed it at last' ; but he considered it a matter of no 
importance. He did not even ask Javert his motii e ; he 
neither sought nor shunned him, and endured his annoy- 
ing and almost oppressive g^ without appearing, to 
notice it He treated Javert as he did every one else, 
easily find kindly. From some remarks dropped by Ja- 
vert, it was supposed that he had secretly sought, with 
t.hat curiosity belonging to the breed, and in which there 
is as much instinct as will, all the previous traces which 
Father Madeleine might have left He seemed to know, 
dnd sometimes said covertly, that some one had obtained 
certain information in a certain district about a certain 
family which had disappeared. Once he happened to 
say, speaking to himself, " 1 believh that I have got him ; ” 
then he was lost in thought for three days without say- 
ing a word. It seemed that the thread which he fancied 
he held, was broken. However, — and this is the neces- 
sary corrective for the too absolute meaning which certaic 
remarks might offer, — there cannot be any really infallible 
theory in a human creature, and it is the peculiarity of 
instinct that it may be confused, thrown out, routed; if 
not, it would be superior tOAiutelligence, and the brute 
would have a better insight than man. Javert was evi- 
dently somewhat disconcerted by M. Mhdeleine’e coipr 
plete naturalness and calmness. One day, however, hie 
strange manner seemed to. produce an impression <m M. 
Madeleine. SESie occa^n was as follows. 



CHAPTER VL 

FATHER FAUCHELEVRN7. 

A § M. Madeleine was passing one morning through 
an unpaved lane in the town» he heard a noise, 
afid saw a group at some distance. He went towards it. 
An 0I4 man, known as Father Fauchelevent, had fallen 
under his car^, and his horse was lying oh the ground. 
This Fauchelevent was one of the few enemies M. Made* 
leine still had at this time. When M. Madeleine cam? 
to those parts, Fauchelevent, an ex-notary and a tolerably 
well-educated fellow, was doing badly in business, and be 
saw the simple workman grow rich, while he, his supe- 
rior, was ruined. This filled him with jealousy, and he 
did all in his power, oiu every possible occasion, to .injure 
M. Madeleine. Then bankruptcy came ; and in his old 
age, having only a horse and cart left, and no family, he 
had turned carter to earn a living. 

The horse had both legs broken and could not get up, 
while the old man was caught between the wheels. The 
fall had been so unfortunate that the whole weight of 
the cart rested on his chest ; and it was heavily loaded. 
Fauchelevent uttered lamentable groans. Attempts had 
been made, though in vaih, to draw him out;., but any 
frregttlar effo^ any clumsy help or shock, might kill 
hint It waK impossible to extricate «him except by toib- 
ing the cart from below, and Javert, who came up at 
the moment of the accident, ha 4 sent, to fetch a jack- ' ^ 
vAt.!.— le 
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screw. When M. Madeleine appeared, the mob made 
way respectfully. 

“ Help ! ” cried Fauchelevefit. “ Is there no good soul 
who will save au old man ? ” < 

M. Madeleine turned to the sp^tators. 

‘iHave you a jack-screw ? ” ^ 

• “ They have gone to fetch one,** answered a peasant. 

“ How soon will it be here ? ” ^ 

“ Well, they went to the nearest place, — Flachot the 
blacksmith’s; but it don’t matter; it will* take a^good 
quarter of au hour.” 

“ A quarter of an hour ! ” exclaimed Madeleine. 

It had rained on the previous night, the ground was 
soaked, thev,cart sank deeper at every moment, and 
crushed the bid man’s cliest *more and faore. It was 
evident that his ribs would be broken within five 
minutes. 

“ It is impossible to wait a quarter of an hour,** said 
Madeleine to the peasants who were looking on. 

" We must.” 

" But do you not see that the cart is si/iking into the 
ground ? ’* 

“ Hang it, so it is ! ** 

" Listen to me,’* continued Madeleine ; ** there is still 
room enough for a man to slip under the cart, and raise 
it with his back. It will only take half a minute, and 
the poor man can be drawn out. Is there any one here 
who has strong loins and a kind heart ? There are five 
louis to be earned,** 

No one stirred. 

" Ten louis,” said Madeleine? 

The spectators looked down, and one jif them mut?" 
tered, ** A man would have to be deucedly * strong, and, 
besides, he would nin a risk of being smashed” 

“ Come,” resumed Madeleine, " twenty louis.” * 
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Hie same silence. 

* '' It is not good-will they lack,” cried a voice. 

Madeleine' turned and recognized Javcrt ; he had not 
noticed him when he caihe np. Javert continued : — 

“ It is strength. A man would have to be tremen- 
dously strong to lift a cart like that on his back.” 

Then, looking fixedly at M. Madeleine, he continued, 

. laying a marked stress on every word he uttered : — 

“ Monsieur Madeleine, I never &ndw but one man 
capable of doing what you ask.” 

Madeleine started, but Javert continued carelessly, 
though without taking his eyes off him. 

He was a galley-slave.” 

" Indeed ! ” said Madeleine. 

“ At the Toufon galleys." ’ 

Madeleine turned pale ; but the cart was slowly settling, 
down, and Father Fauchelevent was screaming : — 

" I am choking ; it is breaking my ribs ; a jack-screw 1 
something — * oh ! " 

M. Madeleine looked around him. 

“ Is there no one here willing to earn twenty louis and 
save this poor man’s life-? ” 

No one stirred, and Javert rej^ated’^ — 

“I never knew but one man capable of acting as a 
jack, and it was that convict” 

, “ Oh, it is crushing me ! ”d>he old man yelled. 

M. Madeleine raised his head, met Javert’s falcon eye 
still fixed on him, gazed at the motionless peasants, and 
smiled sadly. Then, without a word, he fell on his 
knees, aBd,>e];p the crowd’ ^ad time to utter a cry, was 
qpder the cart There was a frightful moment of expec- 
tation and silsnoe. M. Madeleine, almost fiat on his 
stomach under the tremendous weight, twice tried in 
vain to blSng his elbows up to his knees. The peasants 
shouted: “Father Madeleine, c^me out I” And old 
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Fauchelevent himself said* ^'Motisiear Madeleine,* go 
away I I must die* so leave me ; you will be killed 
too/* 

M. Madeleine made no answer^ the spectators gasped, 
the wheels continued to sink, and it was now almost 
impossible for him to get out from under ,the cart All 
at once the enormous mass shook, the cart slowly rose, 
and the wheels half emerged from the rut A stilled 
voice, cried, “ M^-ke haste 1 help I ” It was M. Made- 
leine, wlio had made a last effort. They rushed foi;ward, 
for the devotion of one man had restored strength and 
courage to all The cart was lifted by twenty arms, and 
old Fauchelevent was saved. M. .Madeleine rose ; he 
was livid, \although dripping with perspiratiocr ; his 
clothes were Itorn and covered* with mud. ’ The old man 
kissed his knees and called him his saviour, while M. 
'Madeleine wore a strange expression of happy and celes- 
tial suffering, and he turned his placid eye on Javert* 
who was still looking at him. 



OHAPTEB m 

TAUOHKLEVBNT B1SCOUEB A OABDS^B AT PAB1& 

F AUCHEIiEVENT had dislocated his knee-cap in his 
fall, and ‘Father Madeleine had him carried to an 
iafirmaiy he had established in his factory for the work- 
men, and which wa4 managed by two sisters of charity. 
The next morning the ol^ man found a t^osand-franc 
note by his bedside, with a line in Madeleine’s hand- 
writing : " Payment for your cart and horse, which I have 
bought” The cart was smashed and the horse dead. 
Fauchelevent recovered, but his leg remained Aiff, and 
hence M. Ifadeleine, by the recommendation of tKe 
sisters and his priest, procured him a situation as gar- 
dener at a conVent in the St Antoine quarter of Paris. 

Some time after, M! 'Madeleine wqs made mayor; the 
first time Javert saw him wearing the scarf which gave 
him all authority in the town, he felt that sort of excite- 
ment a dog would feel which scented a wolf in its master’s 
'clothes. From this moment he avoided him as much 
as he could. When duty impcnratively compelled him, 
and he could not do otherwise then appear before the 
mayor, he addressed him, with profound respect 

The pro^rity created’ m M by Fathm^ Madeleine 

died, in addition to the visible signs which we'have de- 
scribed, anotHbr symptom, which, though not visible, was 
not the }ess sqpificant, for it is one that never deceives. 
When population st^fers, when work is scarce and., 
trade bad, tax-payers exhaust and exceed the time granted 
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them, and the State spends a good deal of money in en- 
forcing payment. When wcrk abounds, when the coun- 
try is happy and rich, the taxes « are paid cheerfully, and 
cost the state little. We may say that wretchedness 
and the public exchequer have an infallible thermometer 
in the cost of collecting the taxes. In seven years these 
costs had been reduced three-fourths in the district^ of 

M , a fact wlych caused it to be frequently quoted by 

M. de .Villele, at that time minister of hnaqpc. 

Such was the state of the town when Fantine relumed 
to it. No one remembered her, but luckily the door of 
M. Madeleine’s factory was like a friendly face; she 
presented herself at it, and was admitted to the w, omen’s 
workroom. \\8 the trade was. quite new to her, she was 
awkward and earned but small wages ; but that was 
enough. She had solved the problem, — she was earning 
her livelihood. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

MADAME VICTDSKIEK SPEKD3 THIBiXT FRAKCS ON MORAUTT. 

W HEN Fantine saw that she could gain her living, 
she had a moment of joy. To live honestly hy 
her own toil, what, a favour of Heaven ! The taste for 
work realjy came back to her. She bought a looking- 
glass, enjoyed seeing in it her youth, her lovely hair, and 
her fine teeth ; forgot many things, thought only of Co- 
sette and her possible future, and was almost happy. She 
hired a small room and furnished it, on credit, to be paid 
for out of her future earnings, — this was a relic of her* 
irregular habits. 

Not being able to say that she was married, she was 
very careful not to drop h word about her child. . At the 
outset, as we have seen, she paid the Thdnardiers punctu- 
ally; and as she could only sign her name, she was com- 
pell^ to write to theip through the agency of a public 
lettef-writSr. It wa» ndticed that she wrote frequently. 
It began to be whispered in the shop that Fantine “ wrote 
letters," an? was “carrying on." 

No one spies the actions of otner persons so much as 
those frhom they do not concern, '^y does such ap 
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oae never come home till nightfall ? Why does So-and-|o, 
never hang up his key on Thursdays ? Why does tie 
always take back streets? Whjj^does Madame al- 

ways get out of her coach before reaching her house ? 
Why does she send out to buy a quire of aote-pap«r, 
whlin she has a desk full ? and so on. Th£re are people 
who, in order to solve these enigmas, which are matters 
of otter indififereuce to them, spend more money, lavish' 
more time, and tal^ more trouble than would be required 
for ten good deeds ; and they do it gratuitously ioi the 
pleasure, and are only paid for their curiosity with curi- 
osily. They will follow a gentleman or a ludy for whole 
days, will stand sentry at the cornet of a street or in a 
gateway 'at ni^ht in the cold and rain, bribe messengers, 
intoxicate hackney coachmen and footmen, tip a lady’s 
iQaid, and suborn a porter — why ? For nothing at all ; 
from a pure desire to see, know, and find out It is a 
simple itch for talking. And frequently these secrets, 
when made known, these mysteries once published, these 
enigmas brought to daylight entail catastrophes, duels, 
bankruptcies, ruin of Emilies, to the great delight of 
those who “found it all out,” without any personal 
^motive, from mere instinct It is a sad thing. Some 
persons are wicked solely through a desire to talk ; and 
their conversation, which is gossip in the drawing-room, 
scandal in the anteroom, is lU:e those chimneys which 
consume wood rapidly,-— it requires a great deal of fuel ; 
and this fuel is their neighbour. 

Thus Fantine was watched; and more than one girl 
was jealous of her fair hair and white teeth. It was 
noticed that she often turned and wiped away a tear in 
the shop ; this was when she was thinking bf her child, 
perhaps also of the man she had loved. It is a painfal 
task to break all the gloomy links which connect us witii ' 
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.t^e past. It was proved that she wrote at least twice 
a month, and always to the same address, and paid the 
postage. Some one managed to obtain the address : M. 
Th^nardier, Publican, Montfermeil.” The public letter- 
wnter, who could nof fill his stomach with red ^ne 
without emptying hia pocket of secrets, was made to 
talk at the wine-shop; and, in short, it was known that 
'f^ntine had a child. A gossip undertook a journey to 
Montfermeil,^6poke to the Thdnardiers.'and on her. return 
said,*“l do not begrudge my thirty francs, for I have 
seen the child.” 

• The gossip who did this was a Gorgon of the name of 
Victumien, guardiaif and portress* of every bodyjp virtue. 
She •ma fifty-six years of age, and covere/ the mask of 
ugliness with the mask of old age. A quavering voice, 
*and a capricious mind. Astounding to say, this old 
woman had once been young ; in her youth, in *93, she 
had married a monk who escaped from the cloistejs 
in a red cap and passed over from the Cistercians to the 
Jacobina She was dry, crabbed, sharp, thorny, and 
almost venomous, — all this in remembrance of her monk, 
whose widow she was,‘aud who had.considerably tamed 
her. At the Bestoration she had turned bigot, and so 
energetically that the priests forgave her her monk. She 
had a small estate which she had bequeathed with con* 
tiderable ostentation to a ’religious community, and she 
was very well considered at the Episcopal Palace of 
Arras. This Madame Victurnien went to Montfermeil, 
so^ when (die returned sqid, " I have seen the child.” 

All'fhis* tbok time, anfl^'antine had been more than a 
<yesr at the factory, when one morning the forewoman 
handed her fifty francs in the mayor'} name, and told her 
that thei;p*was no more work for her, and she had better 
leave the town, so the mayor said. It was this very month., 
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that, the Th^nardiers, after asking for twelve francs ip* 
stead of seven, had raised a claim for fifteen instead of 
twelve. Fantine was dumfound(^d ; she could not leave 
the town, for she owed her rent and for her furniture, 
and fifty francs would not pay those debts. She sta/n- 
mered a few words of entreaty, but tfie forewoman 
ordered her to leave the shop at once; moreover, Fan- 
tine was but an indifferent workwoman. Crushed by 
shame even more ftian by despair, she left the facto^J^ and 
returned to her room ; her fault then was now knoWn to 
all ! She did not feel the strength to Say a word ; she 
was advised to see the mayor, but dared not do so. Tbe 
mayor gave her fifty fiancs because he was kind, and dis- 
charged her\ because he was just; and ahe bowed her 
head to the sentence. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SUCCESS OF MADAME VICTUBNIEN. 

T he monk’s widow, then, was good for something. 

M. Madeleine, however, knew nothing of all this. 
Jife is full of similar combinations of events. M. Made- 
leine made it a rule seldom to enter the women's work- 
room*; he ha4 placed at its head an elderly^ oniaii whom 
the priest recommended, and he had entire confidence in 
her. She was really a respectable, firm, equitable, and 
just person, full of that charity which consists in giving, 
but not possessing lo the same extent the charity which 
comprehends and pardons. M. Madeleine trusted to her 
in everything, for the best of men are often forced to dele- 
gate their aulhority ; and it was with this full power, and 
the conviction that sfie was acting rightly, that the fore- 
woman tried, condemned, and execi^^d Fantine. As for* 
the fifty francs, she had given them out of a sum 
M. Madeleine had intrusted to her for alms and to 
help the work-women, and for which she did not have 
to account. 

Fantine tried to get a servant’s place in the town, and 
-went from house to house ; but no one would have any- 
thing* to*d9 with her. . hke could not leave the town, for 
the dealer to whom she was in debt for her f amiture — 
what fumitaie! — said to her, **If you go away, I will 
have ypa arrested as a thief.” The landlord, to who;n 
•she owd her rent, said to her, “You are young and 
pretty; you can pay” She divided the fifty francs 
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twee:^ the landlord and the dealer, gave back to the lat' . 
ter three-fourths of his goods, only keeping what was 
absolutely necessary, and found rberself without work, 
without a trade, with only a bed, and still owing about 
one, hundred francs. She set to Vork at making coarse 
shirts for the soldiers in garrison, and thus earned twelve 
sous a day, her daughter costuig her ten. It was at 
this time that she began to fall in arrears with the 
Thdnardiers. An W woman, however, who lit her can- 
dle for her when she came in at night, taught hef the 
way to live in wretchedness. Behind living on little, 
there is living on nothing ; there are two chambers, — the 
first is obscure, the second quite dark. 

' Fantine learned how to do entirely without fire in win- 
ter, how to give up a bird that cost her a halfpennyworth 
of seed every two days, how to make a petticoat of her 
blanket and a blanket of her petticoat, and how to save 
candles by taking your meals by the light of the opposite 
window. We do not know all that certain weak crea- 
tures, who have grown old in want and honesty, can get 
out of a sou. In the end it becomes a talent. Fantine 
acquired this sublime talent, and regained a little courage. 

' At this period she said to a neighbour, " Nonsense, I say 
to myself ; by only sleeping five hours and working all 
the rest of the time, 1 shall always manage to nearly 
earn my bread, at any rate. And then, when you are 
1 ^, you eat less. Well ! suffering, anxiety, a little 
bread on the one hand and sorrow on the other, — all 
this will support me." 

In this distress, it would have been a strange happiness 
to have had her daughter with her, and she thought of' 
sending for her. But, what ! make her shaVe her desti- 
tution? and then she owed money to the Thdnatdionl 
How was she to pay it and the travelling expenses? 
The old woman who -had given her lessons in what 
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maj be called indigent life, was a pious creature, poor 
•and charitable to the i)oor and even to the ricly^who 
could just write her name,*^* Marguerite," and believed in 
(lod, which is knowledjP^e. There are many such virtuous 
people here below ; and one day they will be up above, 
fdr this life has a morrow. * 

At first, Fantine was so ashamed that she did not 
• dare go out. When she was in the streets, she saw 
that people turned around to look* a} her and pointc^d 
to h|3r. Every one stared at her, and no one ’ bowed 
to her; the cpld, bitter contempt of the passers-by 
pierced her flesh and lier soul like an east wind. In 
small towns an unhappy girl seems to be naked beneath 
the sarcasm and curiosity of all. In Paris, at •least, no 
one knows ydu, and that? obscurity is a garment. Oh ! 
how glad she would have been to Ite back in Paris I Im- 
possible. She must grow accustomed to disrepute, as she 
had done to poverty. • Gradually she made up her mind, 
and after two or three months shook off her shame, and 
went about as if nothing had occurred. ** It is no matter 
to me,” she said. She came and went with head erect 
and with h bitter snrile, and felt that she was growing 
impudent. Madame Yicturnien sorfietimes saw her pass, 
from her window ; she noticed the distress of the crea- 
ture” who, thanks to her, “ knew her place,” and congrat- 
.ulated herself. The wic}ced have a black happiness. 
Excessive labour fatigued Fantine, and her little dry cough 
grew worse. She sometimes said to her neighbour, ** Mar- 
guerite, just feel how hot my hands are ! ” Still, in the 
momiog, whpn she combesd her glorious hair, which shone 
Ji&e floss silk, with an did broken comb, she hadUa minute 
. of happy coqjmtiy. 



CHAPTER X. 

RESULT OF HER SUCCESS. 

S HE was dhcharged toward'^the end of *winter ; sum- 
mer passed away, and winter returned. Short days 
and less work ; in whiter there is no warmth, no light, 
no midday, for the evening is joined to the morning; 
there is fog, twilight, the window is gray, and you cannot 
see clearly. The sky is like a dark vault, and the sun 
has the look of a poor man. It is a frightful season ; 
winter changes into stone the water of heaven and the 
. heart of man. Her creditors pressed her ; for Fantine was 
earning too little, And her debt had increased. The 
Th^nardiers, being irregularly paid, constantly wrote let- 
ters, whose contents afflicted^ her, and whose postage 
ruined her. One day they wrote her that little Cosette 
was quite naked, cold as it was ; that she needed a flannel 
skirt ; and that her mother must send at least ten francs 
for the purpose. She crumpled the letter in her .hands 
all day, and at nightfall w’ent to a barber at the comer of 
the street and removed her comb. Her splendid golden 
hair fell to her knee» 

" What fine hair ! ” exclaimed the barber. 

•• “ What will you. give me for it ? " she asked. 
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•tTen francs.” 

" Cut it off.” 

She bought a knitted shift and sent it to the Tlidnar* 
diers ; it made them fuAous, for they wanted the money. 
They gave it to Epouin^, and the poor Lark continued to 
shiver. Fantjne thought, “My child is no longer c*»ld, 
for I have dressed her in my hair.” She wore small 
/Quud cape which hid her shorn head, and she still looked 
pretty in them. ’ , 

' A ^ark change took place in Fantiue’s heart. "When 
she found that ,slie could no longer dress her hair, she 
began to hate all around her. She had long shared tlie 
uhiversal veneration for Father M{ulelcino ; but, through 
the constant iteration that he had discharged her and 
was the cause* of her misfortune, she grew to hate him 
too, and worse than the rest. When she passed the. 
‘factory at the time when the workers were coming out, 
she pretended to laugh and sing. An old work-woman 
who once saw her doing so, said, “That s a girl wlw 
will come to a bad end.” She took a lover, the first who 
offered, — a man she did not love, — through bravado, 
and with rage in her heart He was a scoundrel, — a sort 
of mendicant musician, an idle scamp, — who beat her, and 
left her, as she had chosen him, in disgust She adored 
her child. The lower she sank, the darker the gloom 
became around her, the more did that sweet little angel 
gleam in her souL She said : “ When I am rich, I shall 
have my Cosette with me ; ” and she laughed. She did 
not get rid of her cough, and she had cold sweats. 

On^day,she received ftpm the Thdnardiers a letter to 
the following effect, — “Craette is ill with a miliary fever, 
as they call i^ which is very prevalent She must have 
expensive drugs, and that ruins us, and we cannot pay 
tw them wy longer. If you do not send us forty francs 
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witMn a week, the little one will be dead.” She burst 
into'^^ load laugh, and said to her old neighbour, ” On, 
what funny people ! They want forty francs ; where do 
they expect me to get them 7 Wiiat fools those peasants 
are ! ” Still, she went to a staircase window and read 
the letter again ; then she went out into the street, still 
laughing and singing. Some one who met her said, 
“ What makes you so merry 7 ” and she answered, ” It is 
a piece of stupidity some country folk liave written ; they 
want forty francs of me, the asses ! ” 

As she crossed the market-place, she saw a crowd sur- 
rounding a vehicle of strange shape, on the box of which 
a man dressed in red was haranguing. He was a quack 
dentist going his rounds, who offered the public complete 
sets of tecthf opiates, powders, and elixirs. Fantine 
joined the crowd and began to laugh like the rest at his^ 
harangtre, in which there was slang for the mob and 
scientific jargon for respectable persons. The extractor 
of teeth saw the pretty girl laughing, and suddenly 
exclaimed : — 

“You have fine teeth, my laughing beauty. If you 
like to sell me your two ivories, I will give you a napo- 
leon apiece for them.” 

“ My ivories, what are they 7 ” asked Fantine. 

" Ypur ivories,” said the dentist, .“are your two upper 
front teeth.” 

“ What a horrible idea 1 ” exclaimed Fantine. 

“Two napoleons I” grumbled a toothless old woman 
by her side ; “ there 's a lucky girl” 

Fantine ran away and stopped her ears nqt to he*>r the 
hoarse voice of the man, who shbuted : “ Think it over, 
my dear; two napoleons may be useful. H your heart 
says Tea, come to-night to the Tillac d’Aigent; you will 
find me there." 
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Ratine, when she reached home, was furious, and told 
1)lr good neighbour Marguerite what had happened. "Von 
you understand it ? Is be not an abominable man ? ' How 
can people like that be allowed to go about the country ? 
Pull out my two front teeth I why, 1 should look horri- 
ble. Hair groups again, but teeth ! — Ob, the monster I 
1 would sooner throw myself head first out of a fifth-fioor 
window on to the pavement He told me he would be 
a( the Tillac d’Argent to-night.” ^ 

“ Amd what did he offer you ? ” asked Marguerite 
“ Two napoleons.” 

” That makes forty francs.” 

“ Yes," said Fantine, “ that makes forty francs.” 

She became thoughtful and sat down to her work. At 
the end of a quarter of ah hour, she leftj^the room and 
^read Thdnardier’s letter again on the staircase. Wheq 
she returned she said to Marguerite : — 

“ Do you know what a miliary fever is ? ” 

" Yes,” said the old woman, ” it is an illnt.is." 

“ Does it require much medicine ? ” 

“ Oh, terrible medicine.” 

“ How do you catch it ? ” 

" It ’s a disease you get just so.” 

“ Does it attack children ? ” 

"Children particularly.” 

“ Do people die of it ? ” , 

“ Plenty of them,” said Marguerite. 

Fantine got up and read the letter once again on the 
staircase. At night she went out, and was seen pro> 
ceediag in' the direction Paris, where the 

inns ate situated. The' next morning, when Marguerite 
entered Fantiae’s room before daybreak, for they worked 
tcgetJier, and thus made one candie do for both, she 
formd h^ sitting on her bed, pale and chill ; her cap bad 
fallen (m her knees. The candle. bad -been burning all* 
v^i.— 17 
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nipht and was nearly consumed. Marguerite stopped in 
tlieXloor-way, horrified by this enormous extravagance, 
and exclaimed : — 

“ Ob, Lord ! the candle nearly burnt out 1 Something 
must have hapiHiiied.” 

Then she looked at Fantirie, who turned her close- 
shaven head toward her, and seemed to have grown ten 
years older since the previous <lay. 

** Gracious Heaven 1 ” said Marguerite, " what is the mat- 
ter with you, Faiitinc ? ” 

“ Nothing,” answered the girl; “I am all right. My 
child will not die of that frightful disease for want of 
help, and I am satisfied.” 

As she said this, she pointed to two napolcorts that 
glistiiiied on tfie table. 

, Oh, Lord 1 said Marguerite ; why, 't is a fortune., 
Wherever did you get them from?” 
got them,'' answered Fantine. 

At the same time she smiled; the candlfe lit up her 
face, and it was a bloody smile. A reddish saliva stained 
the corners of her lips, and she had a blaCfck hole in her 
mouth, — her two teeth w^ere gone. She vsent the forty 
fnmes to Moutfermoil After all, it was only a trick of 
the Thenardiers to get money, for (\*>sette was not ill. 

Fantine threw her looking-glass out of the window; 
she had long before left her cell, on the second floor, for a 
garret under the root, — one of those tenements in which 
tlie ceiling forms an angle with the floor, and you knock 
your head at every step. * The poor man can only reach 
the end of his room, as the end of his destiny, by st^ooping 
more and more. She had no bed left ; she had only e 
rag which she called a blanket, a mattress en the ground, 
and a bottomless chhir. A little rose-tree she had, had 
withered away, forgotten, in a comer. In another comer 
she had a pail ^to hold water, which froze in winter, and 
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15 'which the different levels of the wator remaj^ed 
* marked for a long time by rings of ice. She had lo^,t her 
shame, and now lost her coquetry ; the last sign was, 
that she went out with dirty caps. Either tlirough 
wjj.nt of time or carelessness, she no long(»r mended her 
linen ; and as* the heels of her stockings wore out, She 
tucked them int<^ her shoes. This was show'n by certain 
. ^rpendicular wrinkles. She mended her wf»ni-out waist 
with rags of calico, which tore awa)) at tlio slightest 
movoineiit. The pco]*le to whom sh (5 owed money made 
“ scenes/’ and allowed lier no rest ; she met them in the 
sjrt^et, she met thciri again on Iht stairs. She spent 
night after night in weej>ing ami thinking. Her eyes 
were f ery bright'» a«d she felt a constant pain at* the top 
<>f her left shoulder-blade, while she cougW^d frequently. 
,She deeply hated Father Madeleine, and made no com * 
plaint. She sewed for seventeen hours a day ; but a 
speculator hired all tlie female - prisoners, at a discount, 
and reduced the prices of outside workers to nine sims'a 
day. Sciventeen hours’ work for nine sous I Her credi- 
tors were mofe pitiless than ever; and the dealer, who 
had got back nearly all hi.s furniture, incessantly said to 
her, “ When are you going to pay, me, you cheat ? ” 
What did they want of her ? Ooml heavens 1 she felt her- 
self hunted, and something of the wild beast was aroused 
in her. About the same time Thfenardier wrote to her 
that he had decidedly been too j»atient, and that unless 
he received one hundred francs at once he would turn 
poor Cosette, who had scarcely' recovered from her seri- 
ous iHness, eut-of-doors^ mto the cold, and she must do 
jwhat she could, or die if she liked. One ^hundred 
francs!*’ thought Fantine; **but where is the trade in 
which 1 can earn one hundred sous^in a day 1 Well, 1 
will seU^U that is left ! ” 

And the unfortunate girl went on the streets. 



CHAPTER XI. 

C'lRISTUS NOS LIBERAVrr. 

W HAT is this story of Fantine ? It is society buy^ 
ing a slave. From whom ? From misery, from 
hunger, from cold, froiu isolation, from abandonment, from 
destitution. Lamentable bargain ! a soul ^or a morsel of 
bread I Misery offers, and society accepts. 

‘ The holy law of Christ governs our civilization, but^ 
does not yet penetrate it. Slavery is said to have disap- 
peared from the civilization of Europe. It has not; it 
still exists, but it weighs down woman alone, and is 
called prostitution. It weighs down woman, — that is to 
say, grace, weakness, beauty, motherhoo<£ This is not 
one of the least disgraces of man. At the point which 
* we have reached in this lamentable drama, nothing of 
what she once had been was left to Fantine. In becom- 
ing mire, she bad become marble ; whoever touches her 
is chilled ; she passes, she endures you, she ignores you, 
she is the image of dishonour and severity. life and 
the social order have said their last words to her. All 
lias happened to her that can ^ppen. She has felt all, 
borne all, experienced all, suffered all, lost all, w€|{t all ; 
she is resigned, with that resignation which resembles in- 
difference as death ^resembles sleep. She shrinks from 
nothing, she fears nothing. Let all the cloilds fall on 
her, let all the ocean sweep ^ver her ; what matters it to 
her ? She is a saturated sponge. 
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At least she thinks so ; but it is a mistake to imamne 
’ that one has exhausted destiny and reached the eim of 
anything. • 

Alas ! what are all these destinies, uiged on thus pell* 
mell ? Whither go th^ ? Why are they thus 1 
"He who cau answer this sees the whole shadow. Jle 
is one only, and His name is God. 



CHAPTER XII. 

M. BA^ATABOIS’ LElSUilE. 
fl 

T here is in all small towns, and them was at 
M— in particular, a class of young ineu who 
squander fifteen hundred francs a year in the province* 
with the, same air that' their fellows In Paris devour two 
hundred thousand. They are beings of th* great neutral 
species, — geldKigs, parasites, nobodies, who possess a 
Kttle laud, a little folly, and a little wit, who would be ^ 
rustics in a drawing-room, and believe themselves gen- 
tlemen in a pot-house. They talk about " my fields, luy 
woods, my peasants/’ they hiss actresses, to prove 
themselves men of taste; quarrel with the officers of 
the garrison, to prove themselves men of war; shoot, 
smoke, yawn, drink, smell of tobacco, play at biUiards ; 

* watch the travellers, get out of the stage-coach; live at a 
tavern, dine at an inn ; have a dog that gnaws bones 
under the table, and a mistress who chooses the dishes 
upon it; haggle over a sou, ' exaggerate the fashions/ 
admire tragedy, despise women, wear out their old boots, 
copy London through Paris, and I^aris through Pont-h- 
Mousson ; grow stupid as they grow old, never work, are 
of no use, and do no great harfu' .Had Feli}C Thol^my^s 
remained in his province and never seen Paris, he would' 
have been one of thent If they were rfbher, people 
would say they are dandies ; if poorer, they are good-for-. 
nothinga They are simply men with nothin'g to dd 
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A^ong these idlers there arc bores and bored, droanrers, 
and a few scamps. , 

At tliat day, a dandy was composed of a tall collar, a 
big cravat, a watch and seals, tliree waistcoats of 
different colours worn* one over the other, — the blue 
and red inside, — a short-waisted olive-coloured coat, 
writh a swallow-tail, and a double row of silver buttons, 
Isewn on close together, ascending to the shoulders, 
and trousers of a lighter olive, adortfed on the. seams 
with* an indeterminate but alway-s uneven number of 
stripes, varying "from one to eleven, — a limit which was 
ti^ver exceeded. Add to this, high-cut shoes with iron 
on the heels, a tall, ^jarrow-brimnled hat, hair in a tuft, 
an enormous c^ue, and conversation improved by Totier's 
jiuns ; over and above all these were siuAs and a mus- 
•tache, for at that period a mustache indicated the ci* 
viliait, and spurs the pede.strian. The provincial dandy 
wore longer spurs and more ferocious musta dies. It was 
the period ot the struggle of the South American Repdb- 
lics against the king of Spain, of Dolivar against Morillo. 
Narrow-brimmed hats were royalist, and called Morillos, 
while the liberals wore broad brims; which were called 
Bolivars. . * 

Eight or ten months after the events described in the 
preceding pages, toward the beginning td January, 1823, 
On a ni^t when snow ha<V fallen, one of these dandies ->■ 
a man of “ right sentiments,” for he wore a Morillo, and 
was also warmly wrapped in one of the lai^ge Spanish 
cloaks which at that time completed the htshionable cos- 
tam6*hi cdl(> weather amusinaJrfmsOT by annoy- 

■ing a creature who was prowling -«}^t in a I< 7 w-necked 
ball-dress, w4th flowers in her hair, before the window of 
the offi<%i%’ club. This dandy was Smoking, ns that was 
a decided mark of fashion. Every time this woman, 
passed him, he flung her, with a •puff *of his cigar, soma ' 
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remark which he fancied witty and amusing, as : " How , 
ugly you are I — Why don’t you hide your face? — You 
have no teeth,” etc. This gentl^an’s name was Bama- 
tabois. The woman, a melancholy, decorated phantom 
walking backward and forward ih the snow, made him 
no answer, did not even look at him, but A^ill continued 
her walk silently and with a gloomy regularity, which 
every few minutes brought her xmder his sarcasms, like* 
the condemned soliier running the gauntlet The slight 
effect which he produced doubtless annoyed the Idler, 
for, taking advantage of a moment wheli her back was 
turned, he crept up behind her with stealthy treads 
and smo];hering his lahghter, stooped, picked up a hand* 
ful of snow, and suddenly plunged it between her bare 
shoulders. Thk girl uttered a yell, turned, leaped like a 
panther on the man, and dug her nails into his face with • 
the most frightful language that could fall from a guard- 
room into the gutter. These insults, vomited forth by a 
voice rendered hoarse by brandy, hideously issued from a 
mouth in which the two front teeth were mally missing. 
It was Fantine. 

At the noise, the officers left the club in a throng, the 
* passers-by stopped, and a laughing, hooting, applauding 
circle was formed round these two beings, in whom it was 
difficult to recognize a man and a woman, — the man 
struggling, his hat on the ground, the woman striking' 
with feet and fists, bareheaded, shrieking, without teeth 
or hair, livid with passioi), horrible. All at once a tall 
man quickly broke through the prowd, seized the woman 
by her satin bodice, which w4^ covered with md^* and 
said : ” Fodlow me.” The woman raised her head, and her * 
frantic voice suddenly died away. Her eyesSrere glassy, 
she grew pale instead of being livid, and 'tpembled. 
.with fear, — she had recognized Javert The dahdy took 
advantage of thit incident to, make his escape. 



CHAPTER XIIL| 

THE POLICE OFFICE. 

J AVERT thrust aside the spectators, broke through 
the circle, and set off 'with long strii^s for the police 
office at the other end of the market-place, dragging 
the wretched girl after him. She allowed him to do so 
mechanically, and neither he nor she spoke. The crowd 
of spectators, in a paroxysm of delight, followed them 
with coarse jokes, for supreme misery is an occasion for 
obscenities. * On reaching the police office, which was 
a low room, heated by a stove, guarded by a sentry, and 
having a grated glass door opening on the street, Javer( 
walked in with Fantine, and shut the door after him, to 
the great disappointment of the curious, who stood on 
• tiptoe, and stretched thpir necks in front of the dirty 
window trying to see. Curiosity is gluttony, and see- 
ing is devouring. 

On entering, Fantine crou6hed down in a comer mo- 
tionless land mute likd ^ frightened dog. The sergeant 
on duty brought in i lighted candle on a tab|e. Javert 
sat down, hook a sheet of stamped paper from his pocket, 
and began to write. Women ofvthis class are by the 
• FtencR laws left entirely to the discretion of the police. 
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The; do what they like with them, punish them as they< 
think proper, and confiscate,^ if they please, the two 
sorry things which they call theip trade and their lib- 
erty. Javert was impassive. His grave face displayed 
no emotion, and yet he was seriously and deeply pr^- 
occiTpied. It was one of those moments tn which ha 
exercised without control, but with all the scruples of a 
strict conscience, his, formidable discretionary power.’ 
At this instant he^ felt that his high stool was a tribu-< 
iial, and himself the judge. He tried and he 'condemned. 
He summoned up all the ideas he possessed concerning 
the great thing he was doing. The more he considered^ 
the girl’s deed, the more outraged he felt; for it was 
eyident that he had just seen^a crime congimitted. ' He 
had seen in thej. street, society, represented by a house- 
hplder and elector, insulted and attacked by a creature 
beyond the pale of everything. A prostitute had as- 
saulted a citizen, and he, Javert, had witnessed it He 
wrc/oe on silently. When he had finished, "he affixed 
his signature, folded the paper, and said to the sergeant 
as he handed it to him : “ Take three men and lead this 
girl to prison. " Then he turned tb Fantine, “ You will 
have six months for jt ” 

The wretched girl shivered. 

“Six months, — six months’ imprisonment!” she 
cried. “ Six months I and only earn seven sous a day 1 
But what will become of Cosette, my child, my child ! 
Why, I owe more than one hundred francs to Thdnardier, 
Mr. Inspector ; do you know that ? " 

She dragged herself across the ^floor, tracked hyT,he 
muddy boots of all those men, without rising, with 
clasped hands, and taking long strides with her knees. 

“ Monsieur Javert, * she said, “ I ask for mercy. I 
assure you that I was not in the wrong. If you had' 
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B^h the beginning, you would say so. I swear by .our 
Saviour that 1 was not to blame. That gentleman, who 
was a stranger to me, put snow down my back. Has any 
one a right to put snow down our backs when we are 
w^ilking quietly like that, and doing nobody any harm ? 
It sent me wiHd, for you must know 1 am not very w€li ; 
and, besides, he* had been abusing me, — ‘you are ugly, 
Tbu have no teeth. ’ I am well a,ware that I have lost 
my teeth. 1 did nothing, and said 1 to myself, ‘This 
gentleman i^ amusing himself.’ 1 was civil to him, 
and said nothing, and it was at this moment he put 
Ij^e snow down my back. M. Jayert, is there no 
one here who saw it to tell you that this is the 
truths Perhqps I was wrong to get into a* passion, 
but at the moment, as you know, people jire not masters 
,of themselves; and I am quick-tempered. And then, 
sometliing so cold put down your back, at a moment 
when you least expect it! It was wrong to destroy 
the gentleman’s hat, but why did he go away?* I 
would ask his pardon. Oh! I would willingly do so. 
Let me off this time. M. Javert, perhaps you do not 
know that in prison I can only eajrn seven sous a day. 
It is not the fault of the government, but you oul]^ 
earn seven sous, and just fancy! I have one hun- 
dred francs to pay, or my child will be turned into 
•the street Oh, 1 cannot have her with me, for what 
I do is so bad ! Oh, my Cosctte, oh, my little angel, 
whatever will become of you, poor darling ! I must tell 
you that the Thdnardiers are Inn-keepers, peasants, and 
unieosona’ble. They^ihgist on having their money. 

• Oh, do not send me to prison. You see, the Iktle thing 
will be turned into the streets in the middle of winter 
to go where she can, and you must*take pity on her, my 
‘kind M* Javert If she were older she could earn her 
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but at her age it is impossible. I am not a ba<l 
woman at heart It is not cowardice and gluttony that 
have made me what I am. If I drink brandy, it is 
through wretchedness. I do not like it, but it dulls 
m^ senses. In happier times you need only have looked 
into my chest of drawers, and you would Lave seen that 
I was not a disorderly woman ; for I had linen, — plenty 
of linen. Take pity, on me, M. Javert ” 

She spoke thus, ,fent in twain, shaken by sobs, blinded 
by tears, her neck bare, wringing her hands, interrupted 
by a sharp, dry cough, and stammering softly, with 
death imprinted qn her voice. Great sorrow is a divine 
and terrible ray which transfigures the wretched, and at 
this moment Fantine became ^lovely agaiq. From time 
to time she stoipped, and tenderly kissed the skirt of the 
policeman’s coat She would have melted a heart of, 
stone, — but a wooden heart cannot be melted. 

“ Well, ” said Javert, “ I have listened to you. Have 
you said all ? Be off now ; you have six months. The 
Eternal Father in person could not alter it” 

On hearing this solemn phrase, she understood that 
sentence was passed. She fell all of a heap, murmuring, 
Mercy ! ” But Javert turned his back, and the soldiers 
seized her arm. Some minutes previously a man had 
entered unnoticed. He had closed the door, leaned 
against it, and heard Fantii^e’s desperate entreaties. 
When the soldiers laid hold of the unhappy girl, who 
would not rise, he emeiged from the shadow, and 
said : 

“ Wait a minute, if you pleagd. ” 

Javert raised his eyes, and recc^ized M. Madeleine . 
He took off his hat, and bowed with a sort of vexed 
awkwardness. • 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Mayor — 

'* The words " Mf- Mayor * produced a strange effe<^ on 
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'Bahtina She sprang up with a bound, like a speetre 
emerging from the ground, thrust back the soldiers, 
walked straight up to M. Madeleine before she could he 
prevented, and, looking at him wildly, she exclaimed : 

^ *. So you are the mayor ? * 

Then she 4urst into a laugh, and spat in his iftce. 

M. Madeleine wiped his face and said : — < 

’ ' “ Inspector Javert, set this wompn at liberty. " 

, Javert felt for a moment as if he were going mad. 
He experiented at this instant the inost violent emo- 
tions he had ever felt in bis life, following each other 
in rapid succession, and almost simultaneously. To see 
a girl of the town epit in the mayor’s face was so mon- 
strous a thing that, in his wildest flights he wbuld have 
regarded it as sacrilege even to believe jt possible. On 
the other hand, in his innermost heart, he confusedly 
made a hideous approximation in his mind between 
what this woman was and what this nteyor might be ; 
and then Ife saw with horror something perfectly sim- 
ple in this terrible assault But when he saw this 
mayor, this inagistrate, calmly wipe his face, and say, 
“ Set this woman at liberty, ” he fel{ dizzy with surprise. 
Thought and language failed him equally, for he ha^ 
passed the limits of possible amazement He was dumb. 
These words produced an equally strange effect on Fan- 
>tine. She raised her ba];e arm and clung to the damper 
of the stove like a person who is falling. She looked 
around, and began in a low voice, as if speaking to 
herself: — 

“•At liberty ! I am be let go ! I shall not be sent 
to prison for six months ! Who said that ? ^ It is im- 
possible that any one said it I must have heard 
wrong. Jt cannot be that monster of a mayor. Was 
it you,*my kind M. Javert, who said that I was to be 
set at liberty ? Well, 1 will tell you all about it, aiui' 
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you will let me go. That monster of a mayor, that ol^d 
villain of a mayor, is the cause of it alL Just imagine, 
M. Javert, he discharged me' on account of a parcel of 
sluts gossiping in the shop. Was not that horrible, — to 
discharge a poor girl who was doing her work fairly wey ! 
Atttjr that I did not earn enough, and all this misfor- 
tune came. In the first place, there is One improvement 
which the gentlemen of the police ought to make, and* 
that is to prevent" contractors for prison labour from inr 
juring poor people. I will explain this to you. -»You 
earn twelve sous for making a shirt; ib falls to nine, 
and then you can no longer live, and are obliged to do 
what you can. As I had my little Cosette, I was forced 
to become a bad woman. You can now understand how 
it was that beggar of a mayor who did all the mis- 
chief. I trampled on the gentleman’s hat before the, 
officers* club, but he had ruined my dress with snow ; 
and our sort have only one silk dress for evening wear. 
Indeed, M. Javert, I never did any harm ‘purposely, 
and I see everywhere much worse women than myself 
who are much more fortunate. Oh, Monsiettr Javert, you 
said that I was to be set at liberty, did you not ? Make 
, inquiries, speak to my landlofd. Now that I pay my 
rent they will tell you that I am honest Oh, good 
gracious! I ask your pardon, but I have touched the 
damper of the stove without poticing it, and made 
smoke. ** 

M. Madeleine listened to her with deep attention. 
Wliile she was talking, lie fumbled in his waistcoat 
pocket, took out his purse and p^lened it It, was empty. 
He returned it to his pocket He now said to Fantine : 

" How much did you say that you owed ? 

Fantine, who was looking at Javert, turned round to 
him: — 

“ Am I speaking to you ? * 
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. Then she said to the soldiers : — 

’ “ Tell me, men, did you see how I spat in his face ? Ah, 
you old villain of a mayor, *you came here to frighten me ; 
but I am not afraid of you I am afraid of Monsieur 
Javert; I am afraid of«ay kind Monsieur Javert " 

/So saying, ishe turned again to the inspector: “ Af^r 
all, Mr. Inspector, people should be just I understand 
*that you are a just man, M. Javert ; in fact, it is quite 
pimple. A man plays at putting snow down a woman's 
back* and tliat mode the officers liAigh. The'y must 
have some amusement, and we girls are sent into the 
world for them to make fun of. And then you came 
up. You are compelled to restore order, you remove 
the wnman who was in the wrong ; but, on reflection, as 
you are kind-fiearted, you order me to set at liberty. 
^It is for the sake of my little girl; for six months’ imr 
prisonment would prevent my supporting her. IJut don’t 
do it again, you jade I Oh, 1 won’t do it again, M. 
Javert They can do what they like to me in future, 
and I will not stir; but I cried out to-night because 
it hurt ma *I was not expecting that snow from that 
gentleman; and then, 'besides, as I, told you, I am not 
welL I cough; I have something^ like a ball in my> 
stomach, that bums, and the doctor says, ' Take care of 
yourself. ’ Here, feel ; give me your hand ; do not be 
frightened — right here.”. 

She no longer cried; her voice was caressing. She 
laid Javert’s large, coarse hand on her white, delicate 
throat, and looked up at him* smilingly. All at once 
she* hurriedly repaired* the disorder in her clothes, 
•dropped the folds of* her dress, which, as . she was 
dragged along, had been almost pushed up to her knee, 
and walked toward the door, saying to the soldiers with 
‘a friendly nod: — 

“ My 1^, M. Javert says 1 may go, > 60 1 will be'offi ” 
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She laid lier hand on the latch. One step more, an^ 
she would be in the street Up to this moment Javert 
had stood motionless, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
appearing in the centre of this s^ne like a statue wait- 
iim to be put in its proper plaoe. The sound of .the 
lamh aroused him. He raised his head with an expres- 
sion of sovereign authority, — an expression the more 
frightful, the lower the man in power stands. It ia 
ferocity in the wild beast, atrocity in a mere nobody. 

“ Sergeant, ” he'- shouted, “ do you not •Bee that the 
wench is bolting ? Who told you to let her go ? * 

“ I did, ” said M. Madeleine. 

Fantine, at the sound of Javert’s voice, trembled, and 
let go the latch, as a detected thief lets fall the stolen 
article. At M. Madeleine’s voice she turned, and 
from this moment, without uttering a word, without 
even daring to breathe freely, her eyes wandered from 
Madeleine to Javert, and from Javert to Madeleine, 
according as each spoka It was evident that Javert 
must have been “ lifted off the hinge, ” as people say, 
when he ventured to address the sergeant as he had 
done, after the mayor’s request that Fantine should be 
.set at liberty. Had he gone so far as to forget the 
mayor’s presence? Did he finally declare to himself 
that it was impossible for “ any authority ” to give such 
an order, and that the mayor must certoinly have said 
one thing for another, without meaning it ? Or was it 
that, in the presence of all the enormities he had wit- 
nessed during the last two hours, he said to himself 
that he must have recourse to ^'supreme resolutiqa, .that 
the little must become great, the detective be trans- 
formed into the magistrate, and that, in this prodigious 
extremity, order, law, moralily, government, and so- 
ciety were personified in him, Javert? However thhr 
'may be, when' M. Madeleine said, *1 did,* the inr 
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sitector of police turned to the mayor, pale, cold, with 
» blue lips, with desperate glance, and an imperceptible 
tremor all over him, and — extraordinary circumstance I — 
he said, with downcast eyes, but in a fierce voice : — 

“ Mr. Mayor, that cannot be. * 

Why 80?% 

• This creature has insulted a gentleman. ” 

. .. ^ Inspector Javert, ” replied M. Madeleine, in a calm 
ai)d conciliating tone, “ listen to me. You are an hon- 
est man, and *I shall have no difficulty in coming to 
an explanation ,with you. The truth is as follows: 
I was crossing the market-place at the^ time you were 
lading this girl away, a crowd was still assembled ; 1 
inquired, and know alL The man was in the* wrong, 
and, in common justice, ought to have been arrested in 
her place. * 

Javert objected : — 

“ The wretched creature has just insulted you. ** 

“ That is ‘my concern, ” said M. Madeleine ; “ my 
, insult is my own, and I can do what I like with 
it. • 

“ I ask your pardon, sir; the insuljb was not to you, 
but to justice.” 

“ Inspector Javert, * replied M. ^ladeleine, “ con- 
science is the highest of all courts. I have heard the 
wpman and know what I am doing. ” 

" And I, Mr. Mayor, do not know what I see. ” 

“ In that case, be content with obeying. ” 

“ I obey my duty. My duty brders that this woman 
should £P to prison for sijfLpionths. ” 

^ M. Madeleine answered gently : — . 

® Hear wha^ I say. She will not go for a single day. ” 
On hearing these decided words, Javert ventured to 
loQk steadjlly at the mayor, and to say, though still in 
a lespectM tone: — 

vol! X.— 18 
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I bitterly regret being compelled to resist you. ‘Mr. 
Mayor, it is the first time in my life, but you Will . 
allow me to observe that I'am within the limits of my 
authority. As you wish it, sir,' I will confine myself to 
^e affair with the gentleman. » I was present This 
girl attacked M. Bamatabois, who is an elector ^d 
owner of that fine three-storied house, built of hewn 
stone, at the corner^of the Esplanade. Well, there axe . 
things in this world. However this may be, Mr. Mayor, 
this is a matter fiir the street police and concerns ipe,and 
I intend to punish the woman Fantine.,” 

M. Madeleine upon this folded his arms, and said in 
a stern voice, which sio one in the town had ever hea^ 
before:— • 

“ The affair^ to which you 'allude belongs to the muni- 
cipal police ; and by the terms of articles nine, elevet^ 
fifteen, and sixty-six of the Criminal Code, I am the 
proper judge of it 1 order this woman to be set at 
liberty. ” 

Javert made a final effort 
“ But, Mr. Mayor — ” 

“ I call your attention to article eighty-one of the law 
of December 13, 1799, upon arbitrary detention. * 

“ Permit me, sir — * 

“ Not a word ! ” 

“But — ' 

“ Leave the room 1 * said M. Madeleine. 

Javert received the blow erect, full in the face, in 
his breast, like a Russ&n soldier. He bowed down to 
the ground before the may«>/ and went ptft «Fantine 
stood aside from the door, and watched him pass Igr 
her in amazement She, too, was sufi^ring from a 
strange • perturbation, for she had seen herself, so to 
speak, contended for by two opposite powers.,* She had 
seen two men- istruggling in her presence, who held in 
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tlwiit hands her liberty, her life, her soul, her child. 
One of these men dragged her toward the gloom, the 
other restored her to th^ light In this struggle, which 
she gazed at through the exaggeration of terror, the two 
men .seemed to her giants, — one spoke like a demonj» 
the other like* her good angeL The angel had van* 
quished the demon, and the thing which made her" 
shudder from head to foot was that .this angel, this lib* 
er{itor,was the very man whom she al^hoired, — the piayor 
whom^she had so long regarded as the cause of all 
her woes ; at the very moment when she had insulted 
him in such a hideous way, he saved her- Could she 
be mistaken ? Must 'She change her whole soul ? She 
did not know, but she trembled. She listened wildly ; . 
she looked on with terror, and at every yrord that M. 
li^adeleine uttered, she felt the darkness of hate melt 
and crumble in her heart, and something glowing and 
ineffable spring up in’ its place, which was composed of 
joy, confidenfce, and lova When Javert had left thh 
room, M. Madeleine turned to her, and said slowly, 
like a serious loan who is making an effort to restrain 
his tears: — 

“ I have heard your story. I kneyr nothing about 
what you have said, but I believe, I feel, that it is true. 

I was even ignorant that you had left my factory. Why 
did you not apply to me ? , But here, I will pay your 
debts and send for your child, or you can go to her. 
You can live here, in Paris, or wherever you please, and 
I will provide for your child and yoursell You shall 
not werfean^ longer unlera’you choose. 1 will give you 
aU the money you require, end you will become sespect* 
able again when you are happy. And, listen, I tell you . 
now, if all’be as yon say, and I do^not doubt it, you 
hdve nevi^ ceased to he virtuous and holy in the sight 
(ff GodJ Foorwomanl* 
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'^This was more than poor Fantine could endure. ‘ To 
have her Cosette! To leave this infamous lifel *To< 
live free, rich, happy, and respectable with Oosette! 
To see all these realities of paradise suddenly burst into 
^ower, in the midst of her wretchedness! She looked 
as if stunned, at this man who spoke toiher, and conld 
only sob two or three times, “ Oh, oh, oh ! * Her legs 
gave way ; she fell, on her knees before M. Madeleine, . 
and, before he could prevent it, he felt her seize 4is 
hand and press rier lips to iL 
Then she fainted. 



BOOK VI. 

JAVBBT. 


CHAPTER L 


THE BEGINNING OF REST. 

M MADELEINE had Fantiae conveyed to the infirm- 
• ary which he*had established in his own house, 
and intrusted her to the sisters, who j)ut her to bed. A# 
violent fever had broken out; she spent a part of the 
night in raving and talking aloud, but at length fell 
asleep. On the morrow, about midday, Fantine woke, 
and, hearing some one breathing close to her bed, she 
drew the curtain aside, and saw M. Madeleine gazing 
at somethmg above her^head. His glance was full of 
pity; aigeny, and snpplipatibn ; she followed its direction 
and saw that it was ^ed on a crucifix nailed to the 
walL M. Madeleine was henceforth transfigured in 
Fantine’s *eyes, and seemed to her Surrounded by light 
He was ^absorbed in a sort of prayer, and she looked at , 
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him for some time without dating to inteimpt him, bht , 
at length she said, timidly 

" What are you doing there ? "t 

M. Madeleine had been standing on this spot for an 
hptir, waiting till Fantine should wahe.^ He took her 
hand, felt her pulse, and answered : — ; 

“ How are you ? ” 

“ Very comfortable. I have slept ; I think I am better. ” 
It will be nothing.” 

He continued, vinswering the question she had first 
asked him, and as if he had only just' heard it: — 

“I was praying to the Martyr up there;” and be 
mentally ’added, “ for the martyr down here.” 

M. Madeleine had spent the night and the morning 
in making inquiries, and had learned everything; he 
’ knew all the poignant details of Fantine’s history. He 
continued : — 

“ You have suffered deeply, poor mother. , Oh ! do not 
complain, for you have now the dowry of the elect ; it is 
in this way that human beings become angels. It is not 
their fault ; they do not know how to manage otherwise. 
The hell you have now left is the anteroom to heaven, 
and you were obliged to begin with that” He heaved a 
deep sigh, but 'she smiled upon him with the sublime 
smile in which two teeth were wanting. 

Javert had written a letterduring the past night, an^ 
posted it himself the next morning. It was for Paris, and 
the address was : ” Monsieur Chabouillet, secretary to the 
chief of police.” As a rumour had been spiiead abroad 
about the affair in the police 6ffice, the posIrmistS^si and 
some other persons who sow the letter before it was sent 
off, and rec(^ized Javert’s handwriting, shpposed that 
he was smiding in* his resignation. M. Madeleine hasr 
tened tp write to the Th^nardiers. Fantine owed them 
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oyer one hundred and twenty francs, and he sent them 
three hundred, bidding them pay themselves out of the 

amount, and bring thj child at once to M , where 

a sick mother awaited it This dazzled Thdnardier. 
“^ang it all,” he said 40 his wife, ”we must not let t^e 
brat go, for the lark will become a milch cow for us. I 
see it all ; some fool has fallen in love with the mother.” 
*]}!e replied by sending a bill for Qve hundred and odd 
francs very well drawn up. In this* bill two genuine 
accounts figufed, — one from a physician, the other from 
an apothecary, who had attended Eponine and Azelma 
jn a long illness. Cosette, as we said^had not been ill, 
and hence it was merely a trifling change of names. At 
the bbttom of, the bill Th^nardier gave credit* for three 
hundred francs received on account M. Madeleine at 
,once sent three hundred francs more, aifd wrote, “ Make 
haste and bring Cosette.” 

“ Christi ! ” said Th^nardier, “ we must not let the 
child go.” * • 

In the mean while Fantine did not recover, and still 
remained in Ithe infirmary. The sisters liad at first re- 
ceived and nursed “ that girl ” with some repugnance. 
Any one who has seen the bas-relief at Eheims wil] 
remember the pouting lower lip of t&c wise virgins look- 
ing at the foolish virgins. This ancient contempt of 
*yestals for AmbubaiSB ut one of the deepest instincts 
of feminine dignity ; and the sisters felt it, with the in- 
creased dislike which religion adds. But in a few days 
Fantine disarmed them ; she Had all sorts of humble and 
gentk-^drds, and the &u>ther within her moved them 
• to tenderness. One day the sisters heard her jsay in the 
paroxysm ef fever, “ I have been a sinner ; but when I 
have my* child by my side, that wiU show that God has 
‘ foigiv^ me. 'While I was leading a bad life, I should 
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not have liked to have Cosette with me, for 1 coujd 
not have endured her sad, astonished eyes ; and yet it 
was for her sake that I did ^ong, and so God pardons 
• me. I shall feel the blessing of Heaven when Cosette is 
h^ ; I shall look at her, and it will do me good to .spe 
the innocent creature. She knows nothing at all Site 
is an angel, you see, sisters. At her age the wings have 
not yet dropped off.” , ' • 

M. Madeleine went to see her twice a day, and every 
time she asked hint, “ Shall I see my Cosette soon ? 

He would answer : — 

" To-morrow, p^haps ; she may come at any moment^, 
I am expecting her.” 

And the mother’s pale face ^ould grow pdiant * 

“ Oh I” she said, " how happy I shall be ! ” 

< We have said that she did not improve; on the con-, 
trary, her condition seemed to grow worse week by week. 
The handful of snow placed between her naked shoulder- 
blades produced a sudden check of perspiralion, which 
caused the illness that had smouldered in her for years 
to break out suddenly. Laennec’s fine method of study- 
ing and treating disease of the luiigs was just beginning 
to be employed ; th^ physician placed the stethoscope to 
Fantine’s chest, and shook his head. M. Madeleine said 
to him : — 

“Well?" 

" Has she not a child that she wishes to see ? ” asked 
the doctor. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, make haste and send •for her.” 

' a 

Madeleine shuddered, and Fantine asked : — • 

“What did the doctor say ?" 

Madeleine forced a^smile. 

“ He said that your child must come at once,^r that * 
‘would cure you," • 
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*** Oh,** she replied, ** he is right ; what do those Th^- 
nardiers mean by keeping my Cosette? Oh, she will 
come, and then I shall she happiness close to me.** 
Th^nardier, however, would not let the child go, and - 
alljeged a hundred peor excuses, — Cosette was aili,pg, 
end it woul(k be dangerous for her to travel in winter, 
and then there Were some small debts still to pay, which 
• he was collecting, etc. 

, ** 1 will send some one to fetch Cosette,’* said Father 

Madeleine ; ’'if necessary, I will go i^yself.** 

He wrote at Fantine’s dictation the following letter, 
which she signed: — 


M.THiNARDIER: — 

You will* hand over Cosette to the bearer, who will 
pay up all little matters. 

Yours, 

Fantinr. 


About this time, a serious incident occurred. How- 
ever cleverly we may carve the mysterious block of 
which our life is made, the black vein of destiny ever 
re-appears in it * 



^CHAPTER n. 

H{»W “JEAN ".MAY BECOME “CHAMP." 

( 

I « 

O NE morning M. Madeleine was in his study, en> 
gaged in settling some pressing official matters, in , 
case he decided on the journey to Montfermeil, when he 
was told that Inspector Javert wished to speak with him. 
On hearing this name, Madeleine could not refrain from 
a disagreeable impression. Since the adventure of the 
police station, Javert had avoided him more than ever, 
and Madeleine had not seen him again. 

^ " Show him in," he said. 

Javert entered Madeleine remained seated at his 
table near the fireplace, pen in hand, his eyes fixed on a 
bundle of papers, which he was turning over and anno-* 
tating. He did not disturb himself for Javert, for he 
could not refrain from thinking of poor Fantine, and 
chose to be freezing in his* reception. Javert towed re- 
spectfully to the mayor, who had* his back turned to him ; 
the mayor^ did not look at him, but continued to make 
his notes. Javert walked a little way into the study, and 
then halted without 'b word. A physiognomist familiar 
with Java's nature, and who had studied for any length 
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of time this savage in the service of civilization, ~ this 
strange composite of the,Roman, the Spartan, the monk, 
and the corporal, this spy incapable of falsehood, this 
spotless detective, — a physiognomist aware of his secret' 
and ancient aversion *for Madeleine and his conflict with 
*him about l^antine, and who saw Javert at this moment, 
.would have asked himself. What has happened ? It Was 
evident to any one who knew his upright, clear, sincere, 
honest, austere, and ferocious conscience, that Jeivert had 
just emerged from some great intei4ial struggle. Javert 
had nothing ih his mind which he did not also have in 
his face, and, like all violent men, he was su^ect to sud* 
den^change. Nev&r had his fade been moiCj)eculiar or 
more surprising. On entering, he bowed to M. Made- 
leine with a look in which there wa^ neither rancour, 
anger, nor suspicion ; he halted a few yards behind the 
mayor’s chair, and now stood there in an almost mili- 
tary attitjide, with* the simple cold hardness of a man 
who has never been gentle and has ever been patient 
He waited,;, without a word, without a movement, in 
true humility aud tmnquil resignation, eyes downcast, 
till the mayor miglit think proper to turn round, — 
hat in hand, calm, serious, and with an expression half- 
way between that of a private before his officer and 
that of a culprit before Us judge. All the feelings as 
well as all the memories he might be supposed to pos- 
sess had disappeared ; there was nothing but a gloomy 
sadness on his face, which .was impenetrable and sim- 
ple as gcanite. His w)iole person displayed humiliation 
and limifbss, and a iibrt of courageous despondency. 
At leitgth the mayor laid down his pen and half 
turned. * 

" Well, what is it ? What is thd matter, Javert ? ” 

Javdrt was silent for a moment, as if reflecting, aq^ 
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then raised his voice with a sad solemnity, which, howr 
ever, did not exclude simplicity., 

“A culpable deed has been comnvtted, sir.” 

' " What deed ? ” 

'VAn inferior agent of authority hhs failed in respect to 
a magistrate, and in the gravest manner, i have, come, 
as is my duty, to bring the fact to your knowledga” 

" Who is this agent ? ” asked M. Madeleine. 

“ Myself.” 

“ And who is the iiagistrate who has cause' to complain 
of the agent ? ” 

“ You, Mr. Mayor.” 

M. Madeleine sat up in his chair, and Javert con- 
tinued, with a stem air and still looking down : — 

"Mr. Mayor, l,have come to ask yon to procure my 
dismissal from the service.” 

Madeleine in his stupefaction opened his lips, but Javert 
intermpted him : — 

"You may say that I could have sent in my resigna- 
tion, but that is not enough. Such a coarse is honour- 
able ; but I have done wrong, and d^rve punishment. I 
must be dismissed.” 

'And after a pause he added : — 

“ Mr. Mayor, you were unjustly severe to me the other 
day, be so to-day justly.” 

“What is the meaning of all this nonsense?” ex- 
claimed M Madeleine. “ What is the culpable act you 
have committed? What ^ave you done to me? You 
accuse yourself ; you wish to be removed — ” 
“Dismissed,” said Javert . • • , • 

“Very good, dismissed. I do not understand.” 

“ You shall do so, sir.” 

Javert heaved a deSp sigh and continued, still .coldly 
fmd sadly;— » . • 
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" Six weeks ago, Mr. Mayor, after the scene aboat*that 
girl, I was furious, and denounced you." 

“ Denounced me ? " 

“ To the chief of police at Paris.” . 

. -.M. Madeleine, who did not laugh much oftener tjtan 

• Javert, burst into a laugh. 

“ As a mayol: who had encroached on the province of 
the police?” 

“ As an ex-galley-slave." * 

The ma^or turned livid, but divert, who ‘had not 
raised his eyes, continued: — 

" I thought it was so, and have ha<| these notions for a 
long time. A resemblance, information which you sought 
at Paverolleg, the strength of your loins, thS adventure 
with old Fauchelevent, your skill with fire-arms, your leg 
which halts a little, — and so on. If was very absusd, 
but I took you for a man of the name of Jean Valjean.” 

“ What name did you say ? ” 

“Jean 'Valjean; he is a convict I saw twenty .years 
ago when I was assistant keeper at the galleys of Toulon. 
On leaving* the galleys, this Valjean, as it appears, robbed 
a bishop, and then cdmmitted highway robbery on a little 
Savoyard. For eight years he has been out of the way 
and could not be found, and I ima^n^d — In a word, I 
did as I said. Passion decided me, and I denounced you 
to the chief.” 

M. Madeleine, who had taken up his papers a^n, 
said in a careless tone: — 

“ And what was the answ&r you received ? ” 

• ^ That d was mad ! 

“Well?” 

“Thejswere right.” 

“It is fortunate that you admit*it.” 

«f.must do so. for the real Jean Valiean has been 
foond.^ 
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l^e papers M. Madeleine was holding fell from his 
grasp ; he raised his head, looked searchingly at Javert, 
and said with an indescribable accent : • 

“Ohl" 

Javert continued ; — , 

' This is how it is, Mr. Mayor. It seems that there 
was, over at Ailly le Haut Clocher, an old fellow called 
Father Champmathieu. He was very wretched, and no 
attention was paid to him, for no one knows how such 
people live. This autumn Father Champmathieu was 
arrested for stealing'cider apples from — well, no matter 
whom ; there was a robbery, a wall climbed over, and 
branches broken. This Champmathieu was arrested with 
the branch r still in his hand, and was locked up. Up to 
this point it is only a matter for a police court ; but here 
Providence interposes. As the lock-up was under repair, 
tile magistrates ordered that Champmathieu should be 
taken to the departmental prison at Arras. In this 
prison there is an ex-convict of the name of Brevet, 
under imprisonment for some offence, and he has been 
made under-tumkey for his good behaviour. Champma- 
thieu no sooner arrived than Brevet cries out, ‘ Why, 
I know this man ; he is an ex-convict. Look at me, old 
fellow; you are Jean'Valjean.’ ‘Jean Valjean! What 
do you mean?* s&ys Champmathieu, affecting surprise. 
‘Don’t play the “flat" with me,’ says Brevet; ‘you are 
Jean Yaljean. You were at the Toulon galleys twenty 
years ago, and I was there too.’ Champmathieu denied 
identity ; and, as you may suppose, the affair was thoiv 
oughly investigated, with the fallowing esult. This 
Champmathieu about thirty years ago was a pruner of 
trees at several places, especia^y at FaveroUes, where his 
trail is lost A long ^me after he is found again in 
Auvergne, and then in Paris, where he says he was a 
wheelwright, and hpd a daughter a washerwoman, — 
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though there is no evidence of this ; and lastly, he 
turned up in these parts. Now, before being sent to the 
galleys, what was Jean Valjean t A proner ; where ? At 
Faverolles. And hefis is another fact: this Yaljean’s , 
Christian name was Jean, and his mother’s family name 
Mathieu. ^ natural to suppose than that*on 

leaving the galleys he assumed his mother’s name as a 
disguise, and called himself Jean Mathieu ? He went to 
Auvergne, where Jean is pronounced •Chan, and thus he 
was^transfoiyned into Champmathieu. You follow me, 
I suppose? Inquiries have been fnade at Faverolles, 
but Jean Yaljean’s family is no longer there, and no one 
'knows where they have gone. ^ As Jrou aiy aware, in 
those places families hequently disappear ; these people, 
if they are not mud, are ’dust And then, again, as the 
beginning of this story dates back thiaty years, there ^ 
no one left in Faverolles who knew Jean Yaljean ; and 
besides Brevet, therq are only two convicts who remember 
him, — two prisoners for life. These two were bropght 
from the galleys and confronted with the pretended 
Champmathieu,.and they did not hesitate for a moment 
The same age, — fifty-four ; the same height, the same 
look, the same man, in short It Vas at this very mo- 
ment that 1 sent my denunciation to Paris, and the afi- 
Bwer I received was that I had lost m^ senses, for Jean 
, Yaljean was in the hands of justice at Arras. You can 
conceive that this surpAsed me, as I fancied that I had 
that same Jean Yaljean here. I vrrote to the magistrates, 
vidio sent for me, and Champmathieu was brought in.” 
intermpteckM. Madeleine. 

Jav^ towered with his incorruptible and sad face : 

" Mr. Mayor, truth is truth. I am sorry, hub that man 
is Jean y^jeen ; I recognized him 
M. Madeleine said in a very low voice 
“ Are jrou sure?" 
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Javert btizst into that melancholy laugh which comes 
from profound conviction: — 

“ Oh I certain.” 

, He stood for a moment pensive, mechanically taking 
pinches of blotting-sand out of the ((piinkler on ^e table, 
and added: — 

“ And now that I have seen the real Jean Yaljean, I 
cannot nnderstand how 1 could have believed anything 
else. I ask your pardon, Mr. Mayor." 

As he addressed these supplicating words to the .pei^ 
son who six weeks' previously had humiliated him so 
deeply and bidden him leave the room, the haughty man 
was unconsciously full , of dignity apd simplicity. M. 
Madeleine ‘merely answered his entreaty by. the hunied 
question : — 

, " And what does this man say ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Mayor, it is an ugly business, for if he is 
Jean Yaljean, he is an escaped convict Scaling a wall, 
breaking a branch, and stealing apples is a cpeccadillo 
in a child, an offence in a man, but a crime in a con- 
vict That is robbing and entering. It is mo longer a 
matter for the police courts, but for the assises ; it is no 
longer imprisonment for a few days, but the galleys for life. 
Alhd there is the matter with the little Savoyard, which, 

1 trust, will be l)rooght up again. The de^ ! There is 
enough to settle a man, is there not? Yes, for any one . 
but Jean Yaljean. But Jean Yaljean is artful ; and that ’s 
’ where I recognized him toa 'Any other man would feel 
that things were gettii^ hot; he would stanggle, cry ou^ 
refuse to be Jean Ytdjean, so on. ‘pigtends, 
though, not to understand, and says, *I am C^amp- 
mathieu, and I shall stick to it’ He looks amazed, and 
plays stupid, which ^ fax better. Oh, he is n devmr 
scoundrel > But no matter, die proo£s are ready tp'hand;, 
he has been reeog^ed by four persons, and die okl scrap 
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will be foiled guilty. He ia to be tried at Anas aeeieea, 
and I have been summoned as a witness." 

M. Madeleine h^ turn%d to his desk again, taken up 
his papers, and was* quietly turning over the leaves, 
busily rea^g and writing by turns. He now said 
' ihe inspectoti: — 

“Enough, Javert; after all, these details interest me 
•but very slightly. We are losing ,our time, and have a 
jleal of work before us. Javert, you Vill go at once to 
Mother Boseaupied, who sells vegetj.bles at the' comer 
of the Hue Saint Saulve, and tell her to take out a sum* 
mons against Pierre Chesnelong the ca]ter ; he is a brutal 
liellow, who almost drove over this woman an^ her child, 
and Ik must be punished.. You will then go td M. Chaiv 
cellayin the Bue Champigny; he complains that there is 
a gutter next door which leaks, and is sapping the found» 
*tion of his house. After that, you will verify the breaches 
of police regulations* reported to me in the Bue Ginborg, 
at Widow Boris’s house, and at Madame fiends le Bosse’s 
place in the fine Garrand Blanc; and you may make out 
the papers. ’But I am giving you a deal to do, and I 
think you said you were going away. Did you not say 
you were going to Arras on this matter in a week o| 
ten days?" 

"Sooner than that, sir.” 

• "On what day, Idien ? ”, 

" 1 fancied I told yon that the trial comes off to-m<Mrrowv 
that I should start by to-night’s coadi." M. Made- 
started Blmhtly. * 

T And how long will the trial last! " 

• day at tiie most» and sentmee will be, passed to- 
’’iQcatnW sighi' ihe Mtes^ But I shidl not wait for the 
s«utmice,«which is oertain> hut letUEU as soon as I have 
'gitea Ay evidenoe*” 
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^Yeiy good,” said M. Madeleine, and he dismissed 
Javert with a wave of his hand ; but Javert did not go. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Mayor,” said he. 

What 's the matter now ? ” asked M. Madeleine, 
have one thing to remind you of, sir.” 

" What is it ? ” 

“ That I must be discharged.” 

M. Madeleine rose. 

“ Javert, you aife a man of honour, and T esteem you ; 
you exaggerate your fault ; and besides, this also i® an 
oftcnce which concerns me only. You deserve to rise, 
not to be degrade^; and I insist on your keeping your 
situation.”^ 

Javert looked at M. Madeleine with his clear ej-es, in 
whose depths liia unenliglitened but i>urc and rigid con- 
science seemed visible, and said quietly : — 

** Mr. Mayor, I cannot agree to that.” 

" I repeat,” replied M. Madeleine, ” that the affair con- 
cerns myself alone.” ' 

But Javert, attending to his own thoughts only, con- 
tinued : — 

“As for exaggerating, I am not "doing so; for this is 
how I reason. I suspected you unjustly. That is 
nothing; it is the duty of men like myself to suspect, 
though there is an abuse in suspecting those above us. 
But without proofs, in a moment of passion, and for the 
purpose of revenge, I denounced you, a respectable man, a 
mayor and a magistrate. This is serious, very serious ; I, 
an agent of the authorities; insulted that authority in your 
person. Had any of my subofidinates done what* 1 have 
done, I should have declared him unworthy of his position, 
and discharged him. Stay, Mr. Mayor, one word more : 
I have often been severe in my life to others, for it was 
just, and 1 was doing my duty ; and if 1 were nof severe 
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to Inyself now, all the jnstico I have done would become 
injustice. Qught I to spare myself more than others? 
No. What ! am I .onh tiff to punish others and not my- 
self ? Why, I should oe a scoundrel, and the people who 
call me ‘that rogue of •a Javert’ would be in the rigli^! 
Mr. Mayor, I do not wish you to treat me kindly, for your 
kindness causes me sufficient ill-blood when dealt to 
t)£hers, and I want none for myself. The kindness that 
decides in favour of a street-walker against a gentleman, of 
a pslicc agent against the mayor, of the lower ‘classes 
against the higher, is what 1 call mistaken kindness; and 
jt is such kindness that disorgunizt^s society. Good 
Lord 1 it is easy enough to be kind, but th(/ difficulty 
is to be just. Come ! if j^ou had been what f believed 
you, I should ’not have been kind to you, as you wtmld 
have seen. Mr. Mayor, 1 am bound to fcreat my.self as L 
would treat another man ; when I repressed malefactors, 
when 1 was severe with scamps, I often said to myself, 
*If you ev<Jr catch yourself tripping, look out!’ I have 
tripped, 1 have committed a fault, and so much the worse 
for me. 1 haVe strong arms and will turn labourer, — it ’s 
all one to me. Mr. Mayor, the good of the service requires 
an example. I simply demand the discharge of Inspector 
Javert.” ‘ , 

All this was spoken in an humble, proud, despairing, 
and convinced tone, which lent peculiar grandeur to this 
strangely honest man. 

“We will see,” said M. Madeleine, and he offered him 
his hand ; but Javert fell back,’ and said sternly : — 
Pardon me, sir, but tBrf; must not be ; a mayor should 
•not give his hand to a spy.” He added between his 
teeth: “T($, a spy; from the moment that' I misused 
my authority, I became only a spy,” 

' • Then* be bowed low, and walked to the door. When 
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he 'reached it he turned and said, with eyes still bent on 
the ground: — 

"Mr. Mayor, I will continue on duty till my place 
is filled." 

• He went out M. Madeleine < thoughtfully listened 
to his firm, sure step as he walked alo^g the paved 
passage. 



BOOK VII. 


. THE CHAMPMATHIEU AFFAIR 


CHAPTER L 

SMTEB SUIFLICITY. 

T he iocidents ve are ftbout to record were only 

partially known at M , but the few which 

■were known, left such a memory in that town that it 
would be a serious gap in this book if we did not re- 
peat them in their smallest details. In these details the 
reader notice two or three improbable drcumstances, 
whieh we retain throngti ^pect for truth. On the after- 
noon following Javert’s visit, M. Madeleine ^went to see 
Fantine aansual; but before going to her, he asked for 
Sister l^mplicity. The two nuns rwho managed the in- 
^rmary; who were Lazarists, like all sisters of Charity^ 
were known die names of Sisters 'Peipetua' and Sim- 
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pliftity. Sister Perpetua was an ordinary village girl, 
a clumsy sister of charity, who had entered the service 
of Heaven just as she would fiavQ taken a cook’s place. 
This type is not rare, for the monastic orders gladly 
accept this rude peasant clay, Which can be easily 
moulded into a Cainichin friar or an llrsultne nun ; and 
these rustics are employed in the heavy work of devo- 
tion. The transition from a drover to a Carmelite is no* 
hard ta,sk. The common substratum of village and 
cloister ignorance is a ready-made preparation, and at 
once places the countryman on a level with the monk. 
Widen the bloilse a little and you have a gown. Sister. 
Perpetua was a healthy, hearty nun belonging to Ma- 
rines, near Pontoise, who talked with a country tWaug, 
sang psalms, scolded, sugared the potion according to 
tSie bigotry or hypocrisy of the patient, was rough with , 
the sick, and harsh with the dying, almost throwing 
God in their faces, and stoning their last moments with 
angty prayer. Withal she was bold, honest, and red- 
faced 

Sister Simplicity was pale, and looked like a wax 
taper by the side of Sister Perpetua, who was a tallow 
candle in comparison. Vincent de Paul has divinely 
described the sister of charity in these admirable words 
which combine so much liberty and slavery: “She 
will have no other convent but the hospital, no other* 
cell but a hired room, no chapel but the parish church, 
no cloister beyond the streets or the hospital wards, no 
walls but obedience, no grating but the fear of ^od, and 
no veil but modesty. “ Sister Ghnplicity wat> the living 
ideal of this picture. No one could have told her age, 
Eor she had never been young and seemed as if she 
would never grow old. She was a gentle, austere, well- 
bred, cold person, — we dare not say a womaoi— who 
had never told a (falsehood. She was so gentle that she 
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appeared fragile, but she was more solid than granite. 
She touched the wretched with delightfully delicate and 
pure fingers. Th.cre^ wa&, so to speak, silence in lier 
speech. She only said what was necessary, and pos- 
.sessed an intonation* of voice which would at once hjive 
• edified a confessional and charmed a drawing-room. 
This delicacy ‘harmonized with the rough gown, finding 
in this harsh curitact a continui^l reminder of heaven. 
Let us dwell on one detail, — never to have told a false- 
hood, nevef to have said, for any advantage, ‘ or even 
indilferently, a thing which was not the truth, the holy 
truth, was the characteristic feature gf Sisttir Simplicity. 
It was the special* mark of her^virtue. Shc^was almost 
celebrated in the congregation for tliis imperturbable 
veracity; and the Abb<S Suard alludes to Sister Sim- 
plicity in a letter to the deaf-mute Mhssieu. However 
sincere and pure we may be, we have all the brand of 
some little white He on our candour; slie had not 
Can there be .such a thing as a white lie, an innocent 
lie ? Lying is absolute evil. To lie a little is not pos- 
sible. The man who lies tells the whole lie. Lying is 
the face of the fiend’; and Satan hq.s two names, — Satan 
and the Father of Lies. That is what she thought, apd 
she practised as she thought The’re.^ult was the white- 
ne.ss to which we have alluded, a whiteness which even 
covered with its radiance her lips and eyes; for her 
smile was white, her glance was white. There was not 
a spider's web nor a grain of dust on the window of her 
conscience. On entering the order of St Vincent d«" 
Paul '^he * took the name of Simplicity from special 
choice. Simplicity of Sicily, our readers will remem- 
ber, is the saint who sooner let her two breasts be tom 
off than say she was a native of^gesta, when she was 
bom* at Syracuse, though the falsehood w'ould have 
saved her. Such a patron saint suited this* souL 
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Simplicity, on entering the order, had two faults, 
of which she gradually corrected herself,— ^ she had a 
taste for dainties and was fond , of . receiving letters. 
Now, she never read anything but a prayer-book in large 
type and in Latin. Though she did not understand tiia 
language, she understood the book. This pious woman 
felt an ahectiun for Fantine, as she probably noticed the 
latent virtue in her, and devoted herself almost wholly ’ 
to nursing her. M. Madeleine took Sister Simplicity ■ 
aside and recommei^ded Fantine to her with a singtdar 
accent, which the sister remembered afterward. On 
leaving the sister Jhe went to Fantine. The patient < 
daily awaited the appearance of M.- Madeleine, as if 
he brought her warmth and light. She ^ said to* the 
sisters, “ I only live when the mayor is here. ” This 
day she was very feverish, and so soon as she saw M. 
Madeleine she asked him, — 

“ Where is Cosette ? ” 

He replied with a smile, “ She will be here soon. * 

M. Aladeleine was just as usual, except that he 
remained with her an hour instead of half an hour, to 
!ier great delight He begged everybody over and over 
iqji to allow the patient to want for anything ; and it 
vas noticed at one moment that his face became very 
lark, but this was explained when it was learned that 
.he physician had bent down to his ear and said, " She 
s sinking rapidly." Then he returned to his office, 
tnd the clerk saw him attentively examine a road-map 
)f France, which hung in his room, after which he 
FTOte a few figures in pencil o&-a piece of papei-. • 



CHAPTEE IL 

MASJTKR SCAUVFLAIRK’S rEESnCACITT. 

* 

F EOM his office, M. Madeleine proceeded the end 
of the town, to a Fleming called Master ^caufflaer, 
galliclzed int9 SScaufllairaf who let out horses and gigs 
by the day. The nearest way to his ^’ard lay through 
,an unfrequented street, in which BtrK)d the house of the 
parish priest The priest was said to bt*, a worthy and 
respectable man, who gave good advice When M. 
Madeleine ‘came in front of his house, there was 'only 
one person in the street, and he noticed the following 
circumstances: The mayor, after pB.ssing the house, 
stopped a moment, then turned back and walked up to 
the priest’s door, which had an ,iron knocker. H« 
quickly seized the knocker and lifted it Then he 
stopped again, as if in deep thought, and after a few 
seconds, instead of knocking, he softly let the knocker 
fall back into its place and went on with a sort of haste 
which he had not previously displayed. M. Madeleine 
found Mqster Scaufflaiie^at home and engaged in mend- 
ing »set of harness. 

“Master Scaufflaire,” he asked, “have 3 ^u a good 
horse 7 * • 

“ Mr. Mayor, * replied the Flemhig, * all my horses 
are goc^ What do you mean by a good borge ? * 
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* I mean a horse that can cover twenty leagues of 
ground in a day." ^ ' 

“ The devil ! * said the Fleming; “■ twenty leagues ? ” 

“ Yes. ” 

• “ Harnessed in a gig ? * 

“ Yes. " 

“ And how long will he rest after the journey ? 

“ He must be in condition to start again the next* 
morning if necessary.” 

“ To go the same, distance back ? * 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Hang it all ! aod it is twenty leagues ? ” 

M. Madeleine took" from his pocket the paper on 
which he had pencilled soHie figures. They' were 
f), 6, 8J. 

“ You see, ” he said, “ total, nineteen and a half, or, 
call them twenty leagues. ” 

“ Mr. Mayor, ” continued the Fleming, “ I can suit 
yoit* My little white horse, — you may have seen him 
jiass, — is an animal from Lower Boulonnais, and full of 
tire. They tried at first to make a saddle-horse of him ; 
hut he reared and kicked, and threw everybody that got 
en his back. He yr&s supposed to be vicious, and no 
one knew what to do with him. I bought him, and put 
him in a gig. That was just what he •wanted. He is 
as gentle as a maid and goes dike the wind. But you 
must not try to get on his back, for he has no notion of 
being a saddle-horse. Everybody has his ambition, and 
it appears as if the horse had said to himself, ‘ Draw, 
yes ; carry, no. ’ ” 

“ And he will go the distance ? ” 

" At a trot, and under eight hours, but< on certain 
conditiona ” < 

“ What are they ? ’ 
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' In the first place, you will let him breathe for* an 
hour half->Ay. He will, feed, and you must be pres- 
ent while he does*80i to prevent the hostler stealing 
the oats ; for I have noticed that at inns oats are more 
frequently drunk by Ehe stable-boys than eaten by the 
horses. ” “* . 

. “ I will be there. " 

• “ In the next place, is the gig for ygurself, sir ? " 

• “ Yes. " 

“’I)o you know how to drive ? ” 

“ Yes. ” 

• “ Well, you must travel alone and* withou^, luggage, 

in order not to ovferweight the horse. * , 

“ Agreed. " . 

“ But, if you are alone, you will have to look out 
, yourself that the oats are not stolen.’^ 

“ Of course. ” 

“ I shall expect tliirty francs a day, and the days of 
rest paid for as well Not a farthing less ; and you will 
pay for the Worse’s keep. ” 

M. Madeleine took three napoleons from his purse 
and laid them on the table: — ' 

“ There are two days in advance. *. • 

“ In the fourth place, a cabriolet weuld be too heavy 
for such a journey and would tire the horse. You 
’Ynust oblige me by travelling in a little tilbury I 
have. * 

“ I consent * 

“ It is light, but it is, open. 

“I d 6 no? care.” 

" Have you thought, sir, that it is now winter ? ” 

M. Madeleine made no answer, and the Fleming 
continued : — 

■ “ Thai it is very cold ? 
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M. Madeleioe was still silent 
“ That it may rain ? " 

The mayor raised his head and said: — 

" The tilbury and the horse will be before my door at 
h&lf-past four to-morrow morning.^ 

“ Very good, sir, * answered Scaufflaire. I’hen, scratch- 
ing with his thumb-nail a stain in the wood of his table, 
he continued, with that careless air with which the 
Flemings so cleverly conceal their craft:; — 

“ Good gracious, >1 did not think to ask where you arc 
going. Be kind enough to tell me, sir. ” 

He had (thought "of nothing else since the beginning of 
the conversation, but somehow he had not dared to ask 
the question. •“ 

* Has your horse good legs ? ” said M. Madeleine. 

“ Yes, Mr. Mayor. You will have to hold him up a> 
little in going down-hill. Are there many hills between 
here and the place where you are going ? ” 

“ Do not forget to be at my door at half-past four ex- 
actly," M. Madeleine answered, and went away. 

The Fleming stood “ like a fool, ” as he himself said, 
a little while after. The mayor had been gone some 
k^o or three minutes when the door again opened. It 
was the mayor. ' He still wore the same impassive and 
preoccupied air. 

* Scaufflaire, ” he said, “ at how much do you value 
‘ the tilbury and horse you are going to let me, one with 

the other?" 

“ Do you wish to buy them, sir ? " 

“ No, but 1 should like to guarantee you’ against any 
accident, and when I come back you can return me the 

WflA. w yoTK estimate of theii vtiiwr 

- are. • • 

M. Afadeleine*faid rf bank-note mi ^ ta02e, tfiea 
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went out; and this time did not come back. Master 
Scaufflaire |;egretted frightfull 7 that he had not said a 
thousand francs, though* tilbury and horse, at a fair 
valuation, were worth just three hundred. The Flem- 
ing called his wife ^nd told her what had occurred. 
“ Wiere the, deuce can the mayor be going 't * They 
held a council “ He is going to Paris, ” said the wife. 

I don’t believe it,” said tlie husband. M. Madeleine 
had left on the table the paper on' which he had written 
the^, figures. • The Fleming took it up and examined it 
” Five, six, eight and a half. Why, that must mean 
post stations. ” He turned to his wite : ” 1 have found 

* it out ” “ How ? ” “ It is five leagues frrtn here to 
Hesdan, six from there to St Pol, and eight and a 
half from St* Pol to Ai%s. He is going to Arras. 

In the mean while the mayor had retunied home, and 

* had taken the longest road, as if the door of the priest’s 
house were a temptjition which he wished to avoid. He 
went up to his bedroom and locked him-^elf in, yrjtich 
was not unusual, for he was fond of going to bed at an 
early hour. • Still, the factory portress, who was at the 
same time M. Madeleine's only servant, remarked that 
his candle was extinguished at half-past eight, and 
mentioned the fact to the cashier when he came i&, 
adding: — 

,, “ Can master be ill ? I thought he looked very 
Strange to-day. * The dashier occupied a room directly 
under M. Madeleine. He paid no attention to the 
remarks of the portress, but went to bed and fell asleep. 
About ,nii^ight he wokp with a start, for he heard in 
his sleep a noise above his head. He listened. It was 
a footfall coming and going, as if some one^were walk- 
ing about room above him. He listened more attep- 

.tivelyj,and rec<^gnized M. Madeline’s step; and this 
seeded *to him strange, for usually.no sound could l» 
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heard from the mayor’s room till he rose in the morn- 
ing. A moment later the cashier heard a yoise as if h 
wardrobe were opened and shut. A piece of furniture 
. was moved, there was a pause, and the walking began 
ag^in. The cashier sat up in bed^ broad awake, looked 
out, and through his window noticed on a vvall opposite' 
the red rellection of a lighted window. From the direc- 
tion of the rays it could only })e the window of 
Madeleine's bcdrocm. * The reflection flickered as if it 
came frc/m a lim rather than a candle, while tlie shadow 
of the wiiHh)W-fraiiH3 could not be traced, which proved 
that the window was wide open; and this was curious, 
as it was very cold'. The cashier fell asleep, and woke ’ 
again .some two hours after. The same slow, regular 
footfall was still audible above'nis head. Tlie reflection 
was still cast oiii the wall, but was now pale and quiet, 
as if it came from a lain}) or a candle. The window was * 
still open. This is what occurred in M. Madeleine’s 
bedcopm. 



CHAPTER III 

0 

A TEMPEST IN A BRAIN. 

• 

T he reader has, of ct\urse, guessed that M. Made- 
leine is Jean Valjean. We have already lookecl 
;nto the depths of his conscience, andHhe moment has* 
come to look into them again. We do this not without 
emotion or tremor, for there is nothing loore terrifying 
than this sort of contemplation. The eye of the irfind 
can nowhere find greater brilliancy or greater darkness 
than within 'man. It cannot dwell on anything which 
is more formidable, cotaplicated, mysterious, or infinite. 
There is a spectacle grander than the ocean, and that 
the sky. There is a spectacle grander tiian the sky, and 
it is the interior of the soul. To write the poem of the 
iiuman conscience, were. the subject only one man, and 
he the lowest of men, would be to reduce all epic poems 
to one supreme and final epic. Conscience is the chaos 
of chimejas, desires, and temptations, the furnace of 
dreams,* thtf lurking-plk^e of ideas of which we are 
I ashamed. It is the pandemonium of sophistry, the 
battle-fiel^ of the passions. At certain liours, look 
through the livid face of a man d<|ep in thought, look 
into hi9 soul, peer into the darkness. Beneath the ex- 
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te];aal silence, combats of giants are going on, sucn-as 
we read of in Homer. Battles between dragons and hy- 
dras and clouds of phantoms, such as we find in Milton ; 
and visionary circles, as in Dante. *An awful thing is 
the infinitude which every man V^ars within him, and 
by which he d6spairingly measures the c|iprices of hi^ 
brain and the actions of his life. Dante one day came 
to an ill-omened gate, before which he hesitated. 
iiave one before us, 6n the threshold of which we also 
hesitate, but we will enter. » 

We have but little to add to what the reader alr^dy 
knows as having happened to Jean Valjean since his 
adventure*with Little Gervais. From that moment, as' 
we have aeen, he became another man, and he i^madc 
himself what the bishop wish'ed to mak»hiin. It was 
juore than a transformation; it was a transfiguration. 
He succeeded in disappearing, sold the bishop’s plate,' 
only keeping the candlesticks as a memento, passed 
thrpugh France, reached M — -, had the idea we have 
described, accomplished W’hat we have narrated, man- 
aged to make himself safe from seizure and inaccessible, 
and henceforth settled at M-: — s, happy at feeling his 
conscience saddened by the past, and the first half of 
llis existence contradicted by the last half. He lived 
peacefully, reassfired and confident, and having but two 
thoughts, — to hide his name and sanctify his life; es-^ 
cape from men and return to God. 

Those two thoughts were so closely blended in his 
mind that they formed but one. They were equally 
absorbing and imperious, and governed his slightest ac- 
tiona Usually they agreed to regulate the* conduct of 
his life. They turned him to the shadow. They ren- ' 
dered him beneficent and simple, and they 'counselled 
him to the same thihgs. At times, however, there was • 
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a •conflict between tbem; and in such cases the aaan 
whom the whole town of M— — called Monsieur Made- 
leine did not hesitate to aacrifice the first to the second, 
— his security to* his virtue. Hence, despite all his 
caution and prudence, he had kept the bishop's candle- 
sticks, worn ^mourning for him, questioned all the little 
Savoyards who passed through the town, inquired after 
jhe family at Faverolles.and saved the life of old Fauche- 
levent, in spite of the alarming insinuations of Javert 
It spemed, os, we have already remarked, that he thonghh 
after the example of all those who have been wise, holy, 
and just, that his first duty was not toward himself. 

Still, we are bound to say, nothing like the present 
had liefore occurred. Never had the two ideas which 
governed the unhappy man whose suflbrings we are de- 
scribing, entered upon so serious a struggle. He under« 
'Stood this confusedly, but deeply, from the first words 
which Javert uttered on entering his study. When 
the name which he had buried so deeply waj- so 8traii,gely 
pronounced, he was struck with stupor, and, as it were, 
intoxicated by the sinister peculiarity of his destiny. 
And through jihis stupor he felt that quiver which 
precedes great shocks. He bowed like an oak at the 
approach of a storm, like a soldier before a coming 
assault He felt clouds charged with thunder and 
lightning gather over his head. As he listened to 
Javert his first thought'was to go forth, to run and de- 
nounce himself, to take Cbampmathien out of prison, 
and take his place. This wes sharp and painful, like’ 
an incision in the flesh^.l^ut it passed away, and he said 
to him^lf,* “ We will see!" He repressed this first 
* generous impulse, and shrank from such hdroism. 

It wopM doubtless have been grand if, after the 
. bishop’,8 holy words, after so man^ years of repentance 
roun— 20 
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and self-denial, in the midst of a penitence so admiraUy 
begun, this man, even in the presence of sujph a terribte 
juncture, had not failed for a moment, but continued to 
advance at the same psice toward this open abyss, at the 
b()ttom of which lay heaven. TJiis would have been 
grand, but it did not take place. We ^e bound 'tb 
describe all that took place in his mind, and we can 
only tell what was there. He was carried away at firs^ 
by the instinct of self-preservation. He hastily col- 
lected bis ideas, stifled his emotion, took into consi<]era-‘ 
tion .favert’s presence, that great danger, postponed any 
rtjsolntion with the firmness of terror, ceased to think of 
what he hed to do, and resumed his calmness as a gladi- ' 
ator picks “up his buckler. , 

' For tlie remainder of the ‘day he was in the same 
itato, — a hurricane within, a deep tranquillity outside, 
— and he only took what may bo called “preservative' 
measures.” All was still confused and jumbled in his 
braii^ His trouble was so great that lie did not see dis- 
tinctly the outline of any idea ; and he could have said 
nothing about himself, save that he had received a heavy 
blow. He went as usual to Fantine’s bed of pain, and 
prolonged his visit, with a kindly instinct, saying to 
h'lmself that he must act thus, and recommended her 
to the sisters in' the event of his being obliged to go 
away. He vaguely felt that he must perhaps go to 
Arras ; and, though not the leO^t in the world decided 
about the journey, he said to himself that, safe from sus- 
"picion as he was, there weuld be no harm in witnessing 
what might take place; and hired Scaufflaire’s til- 
bury, in order to be ready for any event 
He dined with considerable appetite, and on returning ^ 
to his bedroom, reflected. He examined hiff situation, 
and found it unprecedented, — so unprecedented that, in • 
' the midst of his risvery, from some almost iue;splicable 
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{^]^ulse of anxiety, he rose from his chair and bolted 
his door. 5Ie was afraid lest something might ‘enter, 
and he barricaded ^himseff against the possible. A mo- 
ment after, he blew out his light, for it annoyed him, 
j^nd he fancied that he might be overseen. By wliom ? 
Alas! what hb wanted to keep out had entered. What 
he wished to blind was looking at him. It was his 
•conscience, — that is to say, God. . Still, at first, lie de- 
.ceivjed himself. He had a feeling of security and soli- 
tude?. When* he pusl!ed the bolt, he tliought himself 
impregnable. When the candle was out, lie felt him- 
^self invisible. He then regained Ws self-jiossession, 
and he put his elbows on the table, leaned his head on 
his hhnd, and began to ^^Iream in the darkness. 

" Where am I ? Am I not dreaming ? What was I 
^told ? Is it really true that I saw Ja^ert, and that he 
spoke those words? Who can this Champmathieu lie? 
It seems he looks like me. Is it iiossiohj? When I 
think that I was so tranquil yesterday, and so fai-'f^om 
suspecting ajnything! What was I doing yestcmlay at 
this hour? Wiat is there in this event? What will 
be the result of this? What am to do?” 

Such was the trouble he was in that his brain had npt 
the strength to retain ideas. They passed like, waves, 
and he clutched his forehead with both hands to stop 
them. From this turaxilt which overthrev/ alike his 
will and his reason, and from which he sought to draw 
evidence and resolution, nothing issued but agony. ^ 
His hea4 was burning; and he went to the window 
and th?ew4t wide opem^ Tliere were no stars in the 
heavens ; he went back to the table and sat down. The 
first hour .passed away thus, but gradually vague feat- 
ures begtein to shape themselves an^ to bt^coIne fixed in 
his thoughts ; and he could observe with th«^ precision ^ 
of reality some details, if not the whol^ of the situation. * 
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He began by recognizing that, however critical atad 
extraordinary his situation might be, he^was utterfy 
master of it, and his stupor bnly increased 
Independently of the stem and religious object he 
had proposed to himself in his actions, all that he had 
done up to this day was only a hole thot he dug in 
which to bury his name. What he had always most 
feared in his hours of reflection, os in his sleepless 
nights, was ever to hear that name pronounced He 
said to himself that this would be to him the end of 
everything ; that od' the day when that name re-appeared 
it would cause Ida new life, and possibly the new soul 
within hiih, to fade away. He shuddered at the mere 
thought that this might happen. Assuredly, if any one 
had told him at such moments that the hour would 
Come when this 'name would ring in his ears, when the 
hideous name of Jean Valjean would suddenly emerge' 
from the darkness and rise before him, when this ter- 
riblof light, capable of dissipating tlie mystery with 
which he surrounded himself, would suddenly shine 
above his head, and that the name would no longer 
menace him ; that the light would* produce only a denser 
gloom; that this rent veil would increase the mystery; 
that the enrthqpakh would strengthen his structure; 
that this prodigious incident would liave no other re- 
sult, if he thought proper, but to render his existence 
at once clearer and more impenetrable, and that from 
his meeting' with the phantom of Jean 'Valjean, the 
good and worthy M. Madeleine would come forth more 
honoured, more peaceful, and mbre respected tWn ever, 
— if any one had told him this, he would have shaken , 
his head afad considered such remarks senseless. And 
yet this was exactly what had happened, and all tiiese 
impossibilities were a fact, and Heaven had permitted ' 
' all these ‘wild^lreams tp become real 
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' His revery continued to grow clearer, and each mo- 
ment he re&lized his position better. It seemed to him 
that he had just iraked from a dream, and that he was 
descending an incline in the middle of the night, shud- 
dering and shrinking in vain from the brink of an abji^s. 
He distinctly saw in the darkness an unknown mon^ a 
stranger, whom destiny mistook for him and thrust into 
\he gulf in his place. In order thiat the gulf should 
' close, either, he or another most fall in. He had only 
to iet things take their course. The light became com- 
plete. He cnnfes.sed to himself that his place in the 
galleys was ' empty ; that, whatevei' he might do, it 
still awaited him] that the robbery of Little Oervais 
led him back, to it, that "this vacant place would wait 
for him and attract him until he filled it, and th^ 
.this was inevitable and fatal And then he said to 
himself that he now had a substitute; that it seemed 
that a m^ of the 'name of Champmathieii had this ill- 
luck ; and that, in future, being himself at the Rileys 
in the perspn of this Champmathieu, and present in 
society under the name of Madeleine, he would have 
nothing more to fear, provided thkt he did* not prevent 
justice from laying over the head of this Champmathieu 
the stone of infamy which, like the* tombstone, falls 
once and is never raised again. 

All this was so violent and so strange that he suddenly 
felt within him that indescribable emotion which no 
man experiences more than twjce or thrice in his life, — 
sort of convulsion of (he conscience which stirs every- 
thing doubtful in the hdht, which is composed of irony, 
joy, ai^d despair, and might be called a buxat of inward 
laughter. • He abruptly relit his candle. 

*Wpll, what am 1 afraid of?*»he said to himself; 
* why dbonld I have such thoughts ? 1 am fared, and. 
all a settled. There was .onljr one open door through 
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which my past could invade my life ; and that door ia 
now walled up forever. Tliat* Javert, who^has so long 
annoyed me, whose terrible instinct seemed to have 
scented me out, and, by heavens had scented me out, 
till* frightful dog ever making a point at ige, is routed; 
engaged elsewhere, and absolutely thrown out! He is 
hencefcirlli satisfied; he will leave me in peace, for ho^ 
has found Jean V^^ljeanl It is possible that he may 
wisli to leave the town too. And all tlys has taken’ 
place without iiiy interference ; and so, what is there so 
unlucky about it all? Upon my word, any one who 
saw me wquld thiniK that some accident had befallen ma 
After all, if some people are made unliappy, it is no Jault 
of mine. Providence has done it all, and apparently 
decrees it. Have I the right to meddle with the arrange- 
ments of Providence ? What do I want now ? What am < 
I going to interfere in? It does not concern me. 
“What! I am not satisfied? Whyf what else can I 
want f I have /ittained the goal to which I have aspired 
for so many years, the dream of my nights^ the object 
of my prayers, — security. It is Heaven’s will I can- 
not run counter to Heaven’s will. And why lias Heaven 
decreed it? That I, may continue what I have begun; 
that I may do good ; that I may one day l>e a grand and 
encouraging example ; that it may be said that there is, 
after all, a little happiness attaching to the penance I* 
have undergone, to that virtue to which I have returned. 
f really cannot understand ^why I was so afraid just now 
to visit that worthy priest, to tell Jiim all, as to a confes- 
sor, and to ask his advice ; for ftiis is certainly wThat he 
would have advised me. It is settled. I will let matters 
take their course, and leave the decision to Heaven. " 

He spoke thus in tke depths of his conscience, lefuiing 
pver what /night be called his own abjss. He *got up’ 
from his chair and miked abqnt the room. “ Come,* he 
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paid, ® I will think no more of it I have made up* my 
mind ; " but he felt no joy. Quite the contrary. It is 
no more possible .to present thought from recurring to 
an idea than the sea from returning to the shore. The 
.sailor calls this the*tide; the culprit calls it remojise. 
•God uphea^^s the soul like the ocean. After a few 
monients, do wliat he might, he resumed the gloomy 
•dialogue in which it mm he w^o spoke and he who 

. lisj^ened, saying wliat he wished to 'ignore, listening to 
whUt lie did not desire to hear, and yielding to that 
mysterious power which said to him “Think,” as it 
said, two thousand years ago, to another condemned man, 

“ Move on. ” • . *• . 

llfefore going fiirther,*and in order to be fully under- 
stood, let us dwell on one necessary observation. It* is 
certain that men do talk to themselves ; and there is do 
thinking being who has not realized the fact We may 
even say that thu Word is never a more magnificent 
mystery 'than when it moves in a man's innermost 
depths, from thought to conscience and back from con- 
science to ’thought It is in this sense only that the 
words frequently eiifployed in tliis chapter, “ he said, ” 

“ he exclaimed, ” must be understood. Men talk^ to 
themselves, speak to themselves, cry. out withiu them- • 
selves, but the external silence is not interrupted. 

• There is a grand tumult Everything speaks within us, 
excepting the mouth. The realities of the soul, for all 
that they are not visible and palpable, are none the less ^ 
realities. He asked himself where he stood, and cro^lv^ 
questioned himself abbwt the resolution he had formed. 
He confessed to himself that all he had arranged in his 
mind w^ monstrous, and that leaving “ God to act ” was 
simply* horrible. To allow this mistake of destiny and of 

* men* to be accomplished, not to prevent it, to lend him-* 
self tv it by his silence, to dg nothing, in short, was to 
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do dveiytliing. It was the last stage of hypocriticiU 
odiousness; it was a low, cowardly, cunning, abject, 
hideous crime. For the first 'time in eigh^ years this 
hapless man tasted the bitter savour of a bad thought 
and a bad action, and he spat it lout in disgust ' . 

He continued to cross-question himsejf.* He asked* 
himself what he meant by the words, “ My object ia 
attained. ” lie allowed that his life had an object, but* 
what was this object ? To conceal his name ; to deceive 
the police. Was it for so paltry a thing *that he had 
done all that he had done ? Had he not another object, 
which was the great and true one, — to save, not his 
person, buK his soul ; ts become once again honest and 
g^d? To*be a just man, — was it not thp,t, abovd all, 
that only which he craved, and which the bishop had 
cbmmanded? To* close the door on his past? But he 
was not closing it; great Heavens! he was opening it 
again by committing an infamous aotion. He was be- 
coming a robber once more, and the most odious of rob- 
bers : he was robbing another man of his ex^istenee, his 
life, his peace, and his place in the sunshine. He was 
becoming an.assassin ; he was killing, morally killing, a 
wrgtched man. He was indicting on him that frightful 
living death, — that death beneath the free heavens which 
is called the galleys. On the other hand, if he gave him- 
self up, freed this man who was suffering from so grievous 
an error,resumed his name, became, from a sense of duty 
the convict Jean Valjean, — that would be really com- 
'']^eting his resurrection, and eternally closing the hell 
from which he was emerging, fall back<int<r it in 
seeming, would be to leave it in reality. He must do 
this. He 6ad done nothing unless he did this. His 
life would be useless^ all his repentance thrown away. 
It was too late to say, "What’s the use?* He felt 
ihat the bishop ^ufa here) thi^ he was the more present 
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b^Qse he was dead, that the bishop was steadfttetly 
looking at diim, and that henceforth Madeleine the 
mayor, witli all hie virtues, would be an abomination to 
him, and Jean Valjean the convict admirable and pure 
in. his sight Men %aw his mask, but the bishop saw 
his face. saw his life, but the bishop saw his con- 
science. He must consequently go to Amts, deliver 
the false Jean Valjean, and denounce the true one. 
Alas 1 this was tlie greatest of sacrifices, the most pain- 
fuKof victdries, the final step; but he must take it 
('rightful destiny his ! He could not obtain sanctity in 
the sight of Heaven unless he returned to infamy in the 
sight of man. * > . 

“ Well, ” he said, “ I will make up my mind to this ; 
L will do my duty and save this man. ” 

He uttered these words aloud without noticing that 
be had raised his voice. He fetched his books, veri- 
Sed and put themp in order. He threw into the fire 
1 number of claims upon embarrassed tradesmen, * and 
wrote a letter, which he addressed " To M. Lafitte, 
banker, Rue d'Artois, Paris. ” He then took from his 
lesk a pocket-book, which contained a fev bank-notes 
wd the passport he had used that year when he went^to 
lihe elections Any one who had seen him while he 
was accomplishing these various acts, with which such 
prave meditation was nqiugled, would not have suspected 
what was taking place in him. At moments his lips 
moved ; then he raised his head and looked at the walk 
IS if there were something ‘there which he desired w 
dear up er to questionr 

When the letter to Ladtte was finished, he put it into 
bis portfolio, and began his walk once mora His rcr- 
3ij b^' not swerved from its couj^ He still saw his 
lu^ dearly written in luminous letters which fla.shed 
before his eyes and moved' from plaog to place with his 
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glance : “ Oo! Tell yourname ! denounce yoursdf !* Ho 
could also see, as though they jnoved before? him in tan- 
gible form, the two ideas which had* hitherto been the 
double rule of his life, — to hide liis name and sanctify 
his life. For the first time they*seemed to him abSo^ 
lutely distinct, and he saw the difference, tliat separated 
them. He recognized that one of these ideas was nec^s-. 
sarily good, while |;lie •other might become bad; that th^ 
former >vas devotion, the latter selfishness ; that ;one ' 
said, “ My neighboyr, ** the other “ Myself ; ” that one 
proceeded from tlie light and the other from darkness. 
They strov^ with ehch other, and he could see them con- 
tend. Wiiile he was thinking, the^ grew before his 
iijental eye, and they had noMr colossal forms; and he 
fancied he could see a god and a giant wrestling within 
him, in the infinitude to which we just now alluded, and , 
in the midst of darkness and light. It was a horrible 
sight, hut it seemed to him as if* the goocj thought 
gaineif the victory. He felt that he was approaching 
the second decisive moment of his life ; that the bisliop 
had marked the first phase of his new life, and that this 
Champmathieu marked the second. After the great 
erkis came the great trial. 

The fever, appeased for a moment, gradually returned, 
however. A thousand thoughts crossed his mind, but 
they continued to strengthen him in his resolution. At* 
one moment he said to himself that perhaps he regarded 
Jjje matter too seriously; Jbhat, after all, this Champ- 
mathieu did not concern him, apd in any case was a 
thief. He answered himself : If this man®has*really 
stolen apples, he should have a month’s imprisonment, 
but that is a long way from the galleys. Amd then, 
again, is it proved tbat he committed a robbery ?, The 
pame of «][ean Yaljean is crushing him, and se£ms to * 
dispense with prootsT Does nop the attorney for the cibwn 
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aJways act in this way ? ” A man is believed to bo a 
thief because he is known to be a convict. " At anothei 
moment tha idea eccurre^ to him that when he had de- 
nounced liimself the heroism of his deed might ])erha]>s 
be. taken into considferation, as well as his honest Itfe 
for the last ^eyen years, and the good he had done the 
:town, and that he would be pardoned. Hut this suj^ 
{>osition soon vanished, and he smiled bitUnly at the 
* thought that the theft of forty 8ous*frorn (ft*rvais innde 
hiili guilty of a second offence; that this affair wc»uld 
(certainly, be brought up, and according to the precise 
terras of the law would render him liable to be sen- 
tenced to the galteys for life. • 

lie turned, away froni*all illusions, detaclied himself 
more and more from earth, and sought consolation and 
^strength elsewhere. He said to hiin.^(df that he mufft 
do his duty ; that i)firhap8 he would be no more 
wretched after doing it than he would Mave been had 
he evadei it; that if he let matten take their cou'M anil 

remained J\t M , his good name, good deeds, the 

deference and respect paid to him, his charity, wealth, 
popularity, and virtue would be tainted by crime ; and 
what flavour would all these sacred things have w^en 
attached to this hideous thing; while, if he accom- 
plished his sacrifice, he would mingle a heavenly idea 
’with the galleys, the gtake, the chain, the green cap, 
the unremitting toil, and the pitiless shame. At last 
he told himself that it was a necessity, that his desti^ 
was thus shaped, tliat he had no power to change tl^ 
decree of •Heaven, anSi that in any case, he must choose 
either outward virtue and inward abomination, or holi- 
ness within and infamy without. His courage did not 
fail hina in revolving so many n\pumful ideas, but his 
’ brain grew weary. He involuntarily began to think of 
other ahd indifferent matters.* The ycins in his tem- 
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pies throbbed, and he still walked up and down ; mid- 
night struck, first from the parish church, and then 
from the Town HalL He counted the twelve strokes of 
the two clocks, and compared the sound of the two bells. 
Ht remembered, in this connection', that, a few days be- 
fore, he had seen an old bell at a junkshbp, on which 
was engraved the name Antoine A}bin, Komaiuville. 

As he' felt cold, he lit a fire, but never thought of 
closing (he window. Then he fell back into his stupor, 
and was obliged to make a mighty effort to remember 
what he had been thinking of before midnight struck. 
At last he succeeded. 

“Ah, yes,” he said ’to himself, “I had resolved to 
denounce myself.” » 

And then he suddenly began to think of Fantine. 

' “ Stay, ” he saicr, “ and that poor woman ! ” 

Here a fresh crisis broke out Fantine, suddenly 
appearing in the midst of his revery, was like a ray of 
une^cted light He fancied that all around him 
changed, and he exclaimed : — 

“ Wait a minute ! Hitherto I have thought of myself 
only, and consulted only my own convenience. Whether 
it suits me to be silent or denounce myself, to hide my- 
self or to save my eoul, to be a contemptible and respected 
magistrate, or an infamous and venerable convict, it is 
always self, nought but self. Good heavens! all this 
is egotism, — under different shapes, ’tis true, but still 
e^tism. Suppose I were to think a little about others ! 
*It is the first duty of a CKristian to think of his neigh- 
bour. Well, let me consider. Leaving myself out of 
the question, what will come of all this ? If I denotmce 
myself, I shall be arrested. That Ghampmathieu will 
be set at liberty. I shall be sent back to the galleys, 
and Gtat is well ; what then ? What will occur here 1 
Hero are a town,, factories, a trade, work-people, men. 
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women, old grandfathers, children, and poor people I 
Have created all this. I keep them all alive. Wherever 
there is a smokin^^-chinmey, I placed the brand in tlie 
fire, and thb meat in the pot. I produced easy circutu- ' 
stances, circulation, ..and credit Before I came there 
was nothing.pf all this. 1 revived, animated, fertilized, 
stimulated, and enriched the whole district When I 
4m gone the soul will l)e gone. If I withdraw, all will 
die; and then, this woman, who ha&suflered so greatly, 
wl^b has so^much merit in spite of her fall, and whose 
misfortune I unwittingly caused, — lond the child which 
1 intended to go and fetch and restore to tlie mother. 
Do not I also owe sometliing to this woman* in reparn- 
tion«of the wrong which I have done her ? „ tf I distlp.. 
pear, what will happen '( ' Tlie mother will die, and the 
child will become what it can. This will hapjten if,l 
' denounce myself. If I do not denounce myself ? Come, 
let me see. ” 

After asking himself this qne.stion, ht hesitatec^ and 
trembled slightly, but this emotion lasted but a short 
time, and lie answered himself calmly : — 

“ Well, this man .will go to the galleys, it is true ; 
but, hang it all ! he has st<den. Altliough'l may say to 
myself that he has not stolen, ho has done sol I* re- ^ 
main here and continue my operatiofts. In ten years I 
, shall have gained ten millions. 1 scatter them over the 
country. I keep nothing for myself; but what do I 
care? I am not doing this for myselt The general^ 
prosperity is increased. Trades are revived, factorial* 
and fpr^es are multipli|d, and thousands of families are 
happy. The district is populated. Villages spring up 
where there are only farms, and farms where nothing 
exists > Wretchedness disappears, and with it debauch- 
ery, p/ostitutifm, robbery, muzdei^ all the vices, all the 
crimes; this poor mother brings np her child, and a * 
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whole country is made rich and honest. Why, I was 
mad, absurd, when I talked of denouncinjf myself. I 
must guard against haste. V/liat! ^because it pleases 
me to play the grand and the generous,— it is pure 
melodrama, after Jill ; because I only thought of myself, 
myself alone, and in order to save from a penhaps exagger- 
ated though substantially just punishment a stranger, a 
thief, and an apparent scoundrel, — a whole department 
must perish, a poor woman die in the hospital, and a 
poor child starve in the streets, like dogs! Why, it is 
abominable! Witlii)ut the motluir seeing her child 
again, or the child^ knowing her mother 1 And all this 
on behalf /-f an old scajnp of an apj de-stealer, who has 
assuredly deserved the galleys for something else, if not 
for that. These are fine scruples whitdi save the guilty 
acul sacrifice the innocent, which save an old vagabond 
who has not many years to live, and who will be no more 
unhapj)y at the gjilleys than in his hovel, and destroy 
an ejijire population, — mothers, wives, and children. 
That poor little (^(isette, who has only me in the world, 
and is dou])tless at this moment shivering with cold in 
the den of those Th(?nardiers. There is another pair of 
wretches. And shall I fail in my duties to all these 
po6r creatures, and commit such a folly as to denounce 
myself ! Let us p'lit things at the worst Suppose that 
I commit a bad action in this, and that my conscience 
reproach me witli it some day; there will be devotion 
And virtue in accepting, for the good of my neighbour, 
ti*ese reproaches, which weigh only on me, and this bad 
action, which compromises only my own v 

He got up and began to walk to and fro. This time 
he seemed satisfied with himself. Diamonds are only 
found in the djirkness of the earth. Truths ^are only 
found in the depths of the thought It seemed to him 
that after descenditig into these depths, after groping 
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long in the densest of this darkness, he had found«one 
of these diamonds, one of these truths, which lie ludd 
in his hand,* and which dazzled hie eyes when he looked 
at it. 

“Yes,” he though^, "1 am on the right track, and 
hold the solution of the problem. A man must ]n?ld 
fast to somethhig, and my mind is made up. I will let 
matters take their tiourse, so no more vacillation or 
backsliding. It is h>r the interest otall, not of myself. 

1 aj(n Madehuno, and remain Madeleine ^ and woe to tlie 
man who is Jean Valjean. I am longer he. I do 
not know that man ; and if any one haj^pen to lie tJean 
Valjean at this moment, he must look <mt h^r himself, 
for il does not concern me. It is a fatal name floatirig 
in darkness; and if it pause and alight on ahead, all 
the wr»rsc for that head” ^ 

> Tie looked into the small looking-glass over the 
mantlepiece, and said: — 

" ThereJ it has relieved me to come to a decision,! I 
am quite another man now!” 

He walked a little way and then stop]»ed short. 
“Come,” he said, “d must not shrink from any of 
the consequences of my resolve. ’ There •art*, threads 
which still attach me to Jean Valjean ; they must 
broken. There are in this V(Ty rooni objects which 
^would betray me, — dumb things which would witness 
against me, and they must all disappear.” 

He took his purse from his pocket, and drew a small , 
key out of it He put this Aey in a lock, which could 
scarcely be^seen, for it^w^ps hidden in the darkest part of 
the design on the paper that covered the walls. A 
secret place flew open, — a sort of false cupboard made 
between \he comer of the wall and the mantlepieca 
.In thi} hiding-place there were anly a few rags, — a 
blae^blQ^8e, worn trousers, an old ki^apsack, and a large • 
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thojpn-stick, shod with iron at both ends. Any one 

who saw Jean Valjean pass through D in October, 

1815, would easily have recognized all tfce articles of 
this misemble outfit He hod preserved them, as he 
had done the candlesticks, that tjiey might constantly 
remind him of his startiag-i>oint ; still .,he hid what 
came from the galleys, and displayed the candlesticks 
which came from the bishop. He cast a furtive glance 
at the door, as if ^afraid that it might ojkjii in spite of 
the bolt; and then with a rapid movement,, he made' but 
one armful of the things which he had so religiously and 
perilously kept for so many years, and tlirew them all, — 
rags, sticl^, and knapsack, — into the fire. He closed the 
cupboard," fiind, redoubling his precautions, which, were 
now useless, since it was empty, dragged a heavy piece of 
(.umiturc in front of it In a few seconds the room and 
the opjHisite wall were lit up with a fierce, red, flickering* 
glow. All was ])tirniiig, and the thorn -stick crackled and 
threw out sparks into the middle of the room. , From the 
knapsack, as it burned with all the rags it contiined, 
fell something that glistened in the ashes.' By stoop- 
ing, it was easily rticognized as a„ coin. It was doubt- 
less the littie iSavoyard’s two-franc piece. He did not 
look at the fire, and continued his walk backward and 
forward. All at* once his eyes fell on the candle- 
sticks, which shone vaguely on the mantlepiece in the 
tindight 

“Stay,* he thought, "all Jean Valjean is in them, 
sad they must be destroyed too. " 

He seized the candlesticks ^ there was a fire large 
enough to destroy their shape and convert them into 
unrecognizable ingots. He leaned over the hearth and 
warmed his hands for a moment It was a great com- 
fort to him. “What a pleasant heat!’ he said.* 

» He stirred coals with one of the cand^ticks. 
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apd in a moment they were both in the fire. Al> at 
once he fancied he heard a voice within him cry, “ Jean 
Valjcan! Jean Valjean! **• His hair stood eixict, mid htj 
became like a man who is listening to some terrible 
tliipg. • ji 

‘ “ Yes, that* is right ; finish ! " said the voice ; “ com- 
jjletc your work; destroy those candlesticks, aiiuilii- 
* that memory ! forget the bishoj) ! forget everything ! 
that Champmathieu ; that is right! Apjilaud your- 
come, itll is settled, resolved, fi.vcd. This old 
man, who does not know what tlidy want with him, 
who perhaps lias d<me nothing, an inioccnt man, whose 
whole misfortune is your name^ on whom }\mr nari^e 
weighs like a crime, who ‘Will be taken fur yrtu, will be 
sentfmeed, and will end his days in abjectness and 
horror. That is excellent! Be an himest man your- 
kdf; remain mayor, honoimible and honoured, e.nrich 
the town, assist tlic*i»oor, bring up orpha: s. live happy, 
virtuous, tmd applauded; and all the time, whil< 4 «you 
are here in joy and light, there will be a man wdio 
wears your red jacket, bears your name in ignominy, 
and drags your chain (it the galleys. , Yes, that is excel- 
lently arranged. Oh, you scouudnd ! ” 

The perspiration beaded on his fdrehcad, and he fixed 
his haggard eyes upon the candle8tick.s. The voice 
within, however, had not ended yet 

“ Jean Valjean ! There will lie around you many 
voices making a great noise, speaking very loud and • 
blessing you, and only one which none will hear, antf 
which «wil]» curse you Mn the darkness. Well, listen, 

^ infamous man! All these blessings will fall back to 
the ground before they reach heaven, and' the curse 
alone will ascend to 

This -voice, very faint at first, wliich spoke from the 
obscurest nook of his conscience, had gradually become * 

TOL.I. — 2) 
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sonorous and terrible, and he now heard it in his very 
ear. He fancied it was not his own voice, and he 
seemed to hear the last wofds so distinctly that he 
looked around the room with a sort of terror. 

t" Is there any cne here ? * he asked in a loud, startled 
voice. * 

Then he continued, with a laugh which seemed almost 
idiotic : — 

“ What a fool I ftm i there can be nobody. " 

There was some one ■, but He was not of those woom 
the human eye caif see. 

He placed the oandlesticks on the mantlepiece, and 
t}ien resubied that melancholy, mournful tramp which 
aroused the sleeper underneath him. This pacing to 
and fro relieved him, and at the same time intoxi- 
{sated him. lt< sometimes seems as if on supreme 
occasions people move about to ask advice of every-* 
thing they pass. At the end of a ^ew moments he no 
longer knew where he stood. Ho now rec6iled with 
equal horror from the two resolves he had formed in 
turn. The two ideas that counselled him' seemed one 
as desperat^ os the other. What a fatality that this 
Champmathieu should be taken for him! He was 
hurled down by jtrecisely the means which Providence 
at first seemed to have employed to strengthen his 
position. 

There was a moment during which he considered his 
'future. Denounce himself! great heavens! give him- 
%lf up ! He thought with*immcnse despair of 41 that he 
must give up, of all that he milst resume. « He*should 
be forced to bid farewell to this good, pure, radiant ex- 
istence, — {o the respect of all, to honour, to liberty! 
He should no longer stroll about the fields ; he shof^ 
no longer hear the Sirds sing in the month of* May,' 
or give dims ..to the little duldren! He should no 
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lopger feel the sweet glances of gratitude and love filled 
upon him. He should leave this little house, which 
he had built, and ‘his little bedroom. All a])])eared 
charming to nim at this moment. He should no longer 
rqad those books or wvite at the little deal table. H :e 
old servant wduld no longer bring up his cotfee in the 
morning, (ireat GodJ instead of all this, there would bo 
tbe gang, the red jacket, the cljain. on his foot, fatigue, 
the dungeon, the camp-lied, and all the*horror8 which he 
kneW ! At his i^e, after all he had been ! It would lie 
different were he still young. But to*be old, to be rudely 
addressed by anybody who pleased, to be searched by the 
jailer, and Ui receive blows from the keeper’s^etiek ; Uj 
thrust' his naked feet into* iron-shod shoes ; tii ofl'er his 
leg moniing and night to the hammer of the roundsman* 
who visits the gang; to endure the curiosity of stran-' 
gers who would be told, “ TA/it is the famous Jean 
Valjean, who was vnayor of M — — . " A; night, when 
streaming with perspiration and crushed by fatigue, JWith 
a green cap on his head, to go up two by two, under 
the sergeant’s lash, the ladder stairs of the hulks ! Oh, 
what misery! l>estiny, then, can be as wicked as an 
intelligent being and prove as monstrous as the hum^n 
heart ! ' » 

And, whatever he might do, he ever fell back into 
this overwhelming dilemma, which was the basis of his 
revery : remain in paradise, and become a demon there ; 
or re-enter hell, and become an angel ? What should he 
do, great God ! what should hb do 7 The torment, froiff 
which he had escaped Vxth such difficulty, was again 
let loose within him, and his thoughts became confased 
once mor^ They assumed a confased and mechanical 
character akin to despair. The name of Bomainville 
incess&ntly returned to his mind, Vith two lines of a 
song which he had formerly hea^ He remembered that 
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Koinainville is a little wood, near Paris, where lovers 
go to pick lilacs in April. He reeled b(/th physically 
and mentally. He walked like a little chijd allowed to 
go alone. At certain moments, he struggled against 
his lassitude, and tried to recov(?t his mental balanco; 
he tried to set himself, for the last time* the problem 
nvor which he had fallen prostrate with exliau.stion,-7- 
rnust he denounce himself, or must he be silent ? Ke " 
could not succecit in seeing anything distinctly,# the? 
vague outlines of all the arguments sketched by'his 
revery were dissipated in turn like smoke. Still, he 
felt that, howevef he resolved, and without any possi- i 
hility of *escaiie, soinettiing belonging to him must die; 
that he entered a sepulchre, •whether on his right hand 
or his left, and that either his happiness or his virtue 
would be borne ‘to the grave. ^ 

Alas! all his irresolution had again seized him, and 
he was no further advanced tharn at the beginning. 
Thifa»the wretched soul writhed in agony! Eighteen 
hundred years before this hapless man, tlio mysterious 
Being in whom are summed up all the sanctities and all 
the sutferiivg of humanity, He, too, while the trees on 
thp Mount of Olives shuddered before the wild wind 
of the infinite, long sought to put away the bitter cup 
which appeared before Him, dripping with shadows and 
overflowing with darkness in s(arry depths. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FORMS THAT SUFFERING .TAKES IN SLEEP. 

T hree Vclock in the morning had Rlrneki and ho 
bad been walking al>out in tiffs way ff>r iive hours 
I without a break, when he sank intoiiis chair. He Ml 
asleep, and had a dream. This dream, like nnVt dreams, 
had ffo connection with his situation save tliat it was 
fiainful and sini.st(T, init it made an impression on hin'i. 
^This nightmare struck him so much 4/hat lie wrote ft 
down at a later date, and we think wc^ arc bound to 
transcribe it literally ; for, whatever history of this 
man may*be, it would be incomplete if w?*. omitted itr. It 
is the gloomy adventure of a sick soul. Here it is then ; 
on the envelojie we find the line, — " The dream I had 
that night ** ’ • ^ 

I was upon a plain, a largr*, niaurnfiil plain, on which 
no grass grew. It did not seem to me be day, but it was 
^not night. I was walking with iny brother, the brother of 
iny boyish years, of wheyn I am hound to say I never think, 
and whom I scarce remember. We were talking, and we met 
travellers. We spoke about a woman, formerly a neighbour 
of ours, who had always workdd with her window ofien efl‘r 
since she had lived on* that street. While talking, felt 
<?old on account of this ojien window. There were no trees on 
the plain. We saw a man jiass close by us; he Vas pcrfi*ctlf 
naked, the colour of ashes, mounted on a horse of an 
* earthhu colour. The man had no hair, and we could see his 
skulj agd the veins on it. He held in his hand a wand/ 
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wluch was supple as a vine-twig and heavy as lead. Tl^is 
horseman passed and said nothing to us. ^ 

^^My brother said to me: ‘let us turn into the hollow 
way.' " ' 

“ There was a hollow way in which not a bramble or even 
a*patch of moss could be seen; all was earthi-coloured, evep 
the sky. After going a few yards, I received no answer 
when 1 spoke, and 1 noticed that my « brother was no longer 
with me. £ entered a village that I saw, and I fancied tlffit 
it must be RoiiiainVille. (Why Romainvillo ?) ^ The^ first' 
street 1 entered was deserted; I entered a second street, *aud 
behind the angle fonhed by the two streets a man was stand- 
ing against the wall. 1 asked this man, ‘What is this , 
place ? W]^ jre am 1 ? ' btit he gave mo uc answer. 1 saw the 
door of a house open, and walked jn. « 

“The first room was deserted, and I entered a second. 
Behind the door of this room there was a man leaning against 
the wall. I aske<f him, ‘To whom does this house belong?^ 
Where am I ? ' but the man gave mo no answer. I went out 
into the garden of the house, and it wUs deserted- Behind 
the hist tree I found a man standing. I said to the man, 

‘ Wliose is this garden ? Where am I ? ’ but ^ho made me 
no answer. 

“I wandei^d about this village and perceived that it was 
a tpwn. All the streets were deserted, all tlie doors open. 
Not a living soul » passed along the street, moved in the 
r(»oms, or walked in the gardens. But there was behind 
every corner, every door, and ever^ tree, a man standing 
silently, I never saw more than one at a time, and these 
^men looked at me as I passed. 

I left the town and began to roam the fields. At the 
end of some time I turned back imd saw a great^cro^d com- 
ing after me. I recognized all the men whom I had seen 
in the town, and they had strange heads. They did not 
appear to be in a hurry, and yet they walked faa^^ than I, 
and made no noise injnralking. In an instant this lu'owd 

^ > Tbk pareotlissis ishy Jean Valjeaa 
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ipined me and surrounded me. The faces of these meniwere 
earth*coloured< Then the man I had seen first and questioned 
when I entered the ^wn, said to me, ‘ Where are you going ? 
Do you knoV that you have been dead for a loug time? ’ 1 

opened my mouth to apswer, and I perceived that there was 

.W one near me<” 

He woke, chilled to the marrow, for a wind, cold as 
the morning breeze, was rattling the open window. The 
fire had died away, the candle was •nearly bunied ont, 
ana it was jtill black night. He rose and went to the 
window ; there were no stars in tthe sky. From hu 
window he could sec the yard and the street, and a dry, 
sharp sound on the ground bclpw induced l|im to look 
out * He saw two red stars whose rays lengthened tfnd 
shortened curiously in the gloom. As his mind wag half 
submerged in the mist of dreams, he thought, “ There ate 
no stars in the sky ; they are on earth now.” A second 
sound like the first; completely woke bin , and he saw that 
those two stars were carriage-lamps, and by light 
which the;^ cast he could make out the shape of the vehi- 
cle, — it was a tilbury, in which a small white horse was 
harnessed. The sound he had heard was the pawing of 
the horse’s hoof on the ground. * 

“What’s the meaning of this?" |ie said to hinAelf;- 
“ who can have come so early ? ” 

At this moment there was a gentle tap at his bedroom 
door. He shuddered from head to foot, and shouted in a 
terrible voice, “ Who ’s there ? " » 

Somq one replied, “ 1, sii;” and he recognized hisaald 
servant’swoice. * « 

“ Well,” he replied, "what is it ?” 

“ It is getting on for five o’clock, sicT 
“ What is that to me?” 

tilbury has come, sir.** 

"Wbattilb^f” 
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"J)id you not order one ? ** 

" No/* said he. 

" The hostler says that he has come to fetch you, sir” 

“ What hostler ? ** 

“ Master Scauiliairo*s.** « . , 

Yhis name made him start as if a flash of ^lightning had 
passed before his eyes. 

‘‘Ah, yes/* he repeated. “Master Scauftlaire.** 

Could the old wjman have seen him at this moment, ^ 
she would have been horrified. There was*^a prolonged 
sileuco, during whioli he stupidly examined the candle 
flame, and took of the burning wax from around 

the wick ^d rolled it in his lingers., The old woman, 
who was waiting, at length mustered up courage to«raise 
her voice again. 

“ Mr. Mayor, wljat answer am I to give ? ” 

“ Say it is quite right, and that 1 shall be down * 
directly.** 



CHAPTER V. 

OBSTACLES. 

T he letter-bags between Arras and M— were still 
carried in small mail-carts, during from the em- 
* pire. They were two-wheeled vehicles, lined with tawny 
leather, hung on springs, and having oi ly two seats, one 
for the driver, and another for a passenger The wheels 
were armc^d with those long, offensive axle-trees which 
keep other carriages at a distance, and which may still 
be seen on German Toads. The compartment for the 
bags was an immense oblong box at the back ; it was 
painted black, and the carriage ytillojy. These vehicles, 
like which we have nothing at the present day, had 
•something ugly and humpbacked about them, and when 
you saw them pass at a distance, or creep up a hill on 
the horizon, they resembled white ants which with 
small bqdyTinig a heavy load after them. They wftit 
very ia8t,iowever, anfl^he mail which left Arras at one 
in the morning, after the Paris mail had arrived, reached 
M a little before five. 

On tfiis morning, the mail-cart, just as it entered 
M— while turning a comer, rah into a tilbury drawn 
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by & white horse, coining in the opposite direction, ig 
which there was only one person, a man Trapped in a 
cloak. The wheels of the tilbui^ received rather r heavy 
blow, and though the driver of the mail-cart shouted to 
thtf man to stop, he did not listeii, but went on at a. 
smart trot 

“ That man is in a deuce of a h^rry,” said the mail-^ 
carrier. , 

The man in this hurry was he whom we have just 
seen struggUng in convulsions, assuredly deserving of 
pity. Where was he going ? He could not have told. 
Why was he hurrying ? He did not know. He was driv- 
ing straight ahead, at random. Whither ? Doubtless to 
Arras ; but* he might also be going elsewhere. He felt 
^is, and shivered. He buried himself in the darkness 
as in a gulf. Soiaething urged him on ; something at- 
tracted him. What was going on in him no one could * 
tell, but all will understand it ; fur yrhat man has not 
entei^, at least once in his life, this obscure Cavern of 
the unknown ? However, he had settled nothing, decided 
nothing, and done nothing ; not one of the acts of his 
conscience had been final, and be was still as unsettled 
as at the beginning. 

Why was he going to Arras ? He repeated what he 
had already said on hiring Scaufflaire's gig, that, what- 
ever the result might be, there would be no harm in see-' 
ing with his own eyes, and judging matters for himself ; 
'tl^t this was prudent, and be was bound to know what 
was going on ; that he could not decide anyu.mg till he 
had observed and examined ; tlla{, at a distauce, a man 
made mountains of mole-hills ; that after all, when he 
had seen this Ohampmathien, his conscience would 
probably be greatly relieved, and he could let the scoun- 
. drel go to the gaUeys in his place* that Javert- would* 
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Jie there and the three convicts who had known hlhi, — 
but, nonsense! they would not recognize ^im, for all 
conje^\ire^ and all sd^ppositions were Iked on this 
Ohaulpmathieu, and there is nothing so obstinate as 
.conjecture and supp^ition; hence he incurred no dartgcr. 

* It was doubtless a black moment, but he would emerge 
^from it. -After all.^e held his destiny, however adverse 
4t might be, in his own hands, and was master of it. Ho 
clyug wildly to the latter thought. * 

•AlthouglC to tell the whole truth, he would have pre- 
ferred not to go to Arras ; yet he wAt. While reflecting, 
he lashed the horse, which Vas gnfhg at that rc^gular, 
steady trot which* covens two leagues and d^half in. an 
hou^; and os the gig adtanced, ho felt aonfething with- 
in him shrink. At daybreak he was in the open coup- 

try, and the town of M was fat behind him. He 

watched the horizon grow white; he looked, without 
seeing them, at ajl the cold figures of a winter dawn. 
Morning has its spectres like night. He did atit see 
them; but^ unconsciously, and through a sort of physical 
penetration, those black outlines of trees and hills added 
something gloomy an*d sinister to .the violent state of his 
soul. Every time that he passed one of those isolpted 
houses which skirt high-roads, he laid to himself : " And 
yet there are people asleep in there.” The trot of the 
’horse, the bells on the harness, the wheels on the stones, 
produced a gentle, monotonous sonnd, which is delightful 
when you are merry, and mournful when you are sad.^ • 
It was flood daylight when ho reached Hesdin, and 
he stepped at the inti to let the horse breathe and give 
him some oats. This horse, as Scaufflaire hpd said, be- 
longed to that wtnft.11 Boulonnais br^d which has too 
large & head, too much belly, and not enough neck 
and 'Aonldeis, bat which also bSs a broad chest, large^ 
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crupj^r, lean, .slender legs, and solid hoofs ; it is an ngly^ 
but a strong and healthy breed. The capital little beast 
had done five leagues in two hours, and had not turned 
a hair. 

Ke did not get out of the tilbifty ; the hostler who# 
brought the oats suddenly stooped down and examined' 
the left wheel. 

** Are you going far in this state ? said he. it 

Madeleine answered, almost witliout rousing himself 
from his revery: — 1 

“ Why do you ask t ** 

“ Have you come* any distance ? ” continued the hostler. 

Five leagues.” 

“Ah!” ' 

Why do you say ‘ Ah ’ ? ” 

The hostler bent» down again, was silent for a moment, 
with his eye on the wheel, and then said, as he rose : — ^ 

“ Because this wheel, whicli may hav^s gone five leagues, 
cannot^ possibly go another mile.” 

Madeleine jumped out of the tilbury. 

“ What do you say, my friend ? ” 

“ I say that it is a miracle you and your horse did not 
roll, into a ditch by the roadside. Just look !” 

The wheel was, in fact, seriously damaged. The blow 
dealt it by the mail-cart had broken two spokes, and 
strained the hub, so that the nut was loose. * 

“ My good fellow,” he said to the hostler, “ is there a 
wheelwright here ? " 

“ Of course^ sir.” 

“ Be good enough to go and feftsfi him.” • 

“ He live-s close by. Hillo, Master Bouigaillard ! " 

Master Bouigai]jb.rd was standing in his door-way ; he 
examined the wheel, and made a face like a surgeon 
looking at a broken 1^. 

Can yon mend^this wheel ?/ 
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• “Yes, sir."*' 

“ When oan I start again ? ” 

“To-morrow ; there is* a good day’s work. Arc you in 
a hurry, sir ? ** 

• • . “ In a great hurry ; 1 must act out again in an hoiir at 

• the latest.” * . • 

. “It is iinpossibhv sir.” 

•a “ I will pay any tiling you ask.” 

“ f inpoasiblc.” 

•“ Well, id tw'o hours ? ” 

“ It is irnpossildc for to-day ; ycfli will not be able to 
go on till to-morrow. There* are t\Vt> now spokes and a 
hub to be made;’*^ • *• , 

"My business oannot»\v^ait till to-inorro^. Supjiose, 
instead of mending tliis wheel, you were to put anoth^cr 
on?” 

“ How so ? ’* 

" You are a wheelwright and have probably a wheel 
you cairsell me, and then 1 could set out again dkhctly.” 

“I have no ready-made wheel to suit your gig; for 
wheels are sold in pairs, and it is not easy to match 
one.” 

" Then sell me a pair of wheels.” 

" All wheels, sir, do not fit all axle«trecs. 

" At any rate, try.” 

• " It is useless, sir ; I have only cart-wheels for sale, for 
ours is a small place.’^ 

" Have you a gig I can hire ? ” • 

The wheelwright had noticed at a glance that^the 
tilbuiy wms a hired veWcle ; he shrugged his shoulders. 

" You take such good care of the gigs t^at you hire, 
that if I had one I would not let it to^you.” 

" Wfeil, sell me one.” 

“Idiave not one.” 

" What I not a tax-cart^? L am 4iot partlbular, as you 
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, “ This is a small place. I have certainly,” the wheel-, 

wright added, “ an old calash in my stable which belongs 
to a person in the town, who gav6 it to me to take care 
' of, and who only uses it on the thirty -sixth day of every 
month, — that is to say, never. I could certainly let it 
out to you, for it is no concern of mine, but' the owner 
must not see it pass ; besides, it is a calash, and will want 
<wo horses.” 

" I will hire post-lforses.” 

" Where are you goin{;, sir ? ” 

"To Arras.” •• 

" And you wish td get th^re to-day 
".Certainly.” 

" By taking; post-horses ? ” » 

/‘Why not?” 

"Does it make any difference to you if you reach Arra.s 
at four o'clock to-morrow morning ? ” 

" Of course it does.” ^ 

" TlWe is one thing to be said about hiring post-horses. 
Have you your passport, sir ? ” 

"Yes.” 

" Well, if ypu take post-horses, you will not reach 
Arra^ before to-morrow. We are on a cross-country road. 
The relays are badly served, and the horses are out at 
work. This is the plowing season, and as strong teams 
are required, horses are taken anywhere, from the post- 
houses as well as elsewhere. You will have to wait 
three or four hours, sir, at each station, and only go at a 
fooi^pace, for there are manyliills to climb.” 

“ Well, I will ride. Take the horse out. I .suppose I 
can buy a sa^idle here ? ” 

" Of course ; but .will this horse carry a saddle 
"Ko, I remember now that it will not” 

\ "In that case — ? ” 

"But surely I can hire a«8ad41e-horse in the villhge 7 * 
"What! to go to Arras without a break 7 ” 
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. “Yes.” \ 

" You woujd want such a horse as is not to be found 
in these parts. Intthe tint place, you would have to buy 
it, as you are a strange*; but you would not find one 
4 q buy or hire for •five hundi^ francs, — not fo% a 
thousand.” • , • 

“ What is to be done ? " 

\ “ The best thing, lc> sjieak plainly, is to let me mend 
the Vheel and put off your journey tili to-morrow." 
‘?*To-morr(rw will be too late." * 

" ConYounS it ! ” • . 

“ Is there not the Arras mail-coach f When does that 
pass?” \ ^ 

“ Hot till to-night. Both posts go at night, tlie <»ut- 
ward as well as the inward one .” 

"What! you will take a whole ^^y to mend that 
'wheel ?" 

“A day, and a good long one.” 

“ Suppose you employed two workmen ? " 

“ Ay, if I htfd ten." 

“ Suppose the spokes were tied with ropes ? ” 

"That might answer for the spokes, but not for the 
hub. Besides, the felloe is in a bad state’" ^ ^ 

" Is there any one who lets out vehicles in the town ? ” 
“No." 

• “ Is there another wheelwright ? ” 

The hostler and the Wheelwright replied simultaneously, 
tossing their heads : — 

“No.", • 

He felt gn immensefjoy, for it was evidc:db that Prov- 
idence* was interfering. It was Providence that had 
broken the wheel and stopped his journey. Ae had not 
yielded 48, this first summons ; he had made every possi- 
ble effort to continue his journey p he had loyally and 
scrupulously exhausted all tespurossi he had not been 
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deterred by the season, fatigue, or eiqpens^'; t|^d he Ixa^ 
nothing to reproach himself with. If h^ did not go 
farther, it did not concern hinr; it was not his faulty it 
wa^ not the doing of his conscience, but of Providence. 
11^ breathed freely and fully foi> the first time sinc^; 
Javert’s visit. He felt as if the iron haifd which had 
constrained his heart for twenty hours had relaxed its 
gidsp; (rod now appeared to be oh his side, and de- 
clared Himself openly. He said to himself that he 
had donb all in his power, and need only yeturn home 
quietly. , # 

Had the conversation •with the wheelwright taken 
place in ajt inn-room, it would prol)a^'*y not have been 
heard by any one ; matters ‘would have remained in 
this state, and we siiould probably not have had to record 
any of the following events, but the conversation took 
place in the street. Any colloquy in the street inevitably 
produces a crowd, for there are always jHJOple who only 
ask iij be spectators. While he was questiotiing the 
wheelwright some passers-by stopjied, and a lad to whom 
no one piiid any attention, after listening for some mo- 
ments, ran off. Just as the traveller had made up his 
mind to turtt-1t)ack, this boy returned, accompanied by an 
ola woman. ^ • 

“ Sir,” said the woman, my boy tells me that you wish 
to hire a conveyance.” 

This simple remark, made by ad old woman Jed by a 
(;}iild, made the perspiration pour down his back. Ho 
faifcied he saw the hand which had let Mm^loose re- 
appear in th€ shadow behind bin!, ready to ^utch him 
again. He replied : — 

Yes, my good woman, I want to hire a gig.’’ And he 
hastily added, ** But there is not one in the towyf 
^ Yes, thme is,” said the old woman. 

" Where }** airbed liie ivheelwright 










